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Lme  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  past,  and  used 
Within  the  present,  but  transfused 

^hro"  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

True  love  turned  round  oii  fixed  poles. 
Love,  that  endures  not  sordid  ends. 
For  English  natures,  freemen,  friends^ 

Thy  brothers  and  immortal  souls. 

But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time. 
Nor  feed  with  crude  imaginings 
The  herd,  wild  hearts,  and  feeble  wings^ 

That  every  sophister  can  lime. 
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INTRO  D  UCTION. 


Seven  years  have  passed  since  I  set  myself  to 
write  the  first  of  the  following  essays.  I  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  public  would  care  to  read  it ; 
I  had  a  serious  misgiving  as  to  whether  any  editor 
would  accept  it.  I  never  thought  of  its  obtaining 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  received.  The  critics 
have  been  very  lenient  with  me,  more  than  lenient, 
and  some  of  my  readers — entire  strangers  to  me — 
have  addressed  to  me  such  generous  and  cordial 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  goodwill  that  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  my  rural  friends  will  be  and  are 
the  better  for -my  humble  attempt  to  plead  their 
cause.  I  am  not  so  foolish  and  vain  as  to  suppose 
that  any  direct  influence  can  be  effected  by  half-a- 
dozen  essays  in  a  periodical — however  wide  may  be 
its  circulation — in  half-a-dozen  years.  When  the 
dust  is  being  raised  the  fly  on  the  wheel  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  stir,  and  I  believe  that  the 
favourable  notice  which  these  essays  met  with  was 
due  quite  as  much  to  their  appearance  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment  as  to  anything  specially  meritorious 
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in  the  manner  of  treatment  which  the  subjects 
treated  of  received.     The  serious  agricultural  de- 
pression which  startled  and  alarmed  so  many,  turned 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  to  the  condition  of 
our  country  life,  and  the  revolt  of  the  labourers  had 
made  them,  as  a  class,  the  heroes  of  the  hour.    •  As 
always  happens,  when  partizans  range  themselves 
in  hostile  camps,  and  are  only  on  the  look  out  for 
such  scraps  of  evidence  as  may  be  used  against 
opponents,  the  advocates  of  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tions  at  issue,  or  of  that,  prepared  their  several 
briefs  and  addressed  the  court  with  the  usual  tricks 
of  special  pleading.     I  suppose  it  was  a  relief  to 
many  to  find  a  writer  who  wrote  down  what  he 
had  seen  and  known,  and  who  yet  had  no  views  to 
support  and  no  panacea  to  recommend   for  such 
evils  as  he  deplored  and  exposed.     But  in  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  first  of  these  essays  was 
published  the  attention  that  has  been  directed  to 
our  peasantry  has  not  been  without  its  beneficial 
results.     Though  their  money  wages  have  slightly 
decreased — and  though  I  fear  it  is  inevitable  that 
those  wages  should  still  further  decline — yet,  as  a 
class,  they  have  less  to  complain  of  than  they  had, 
and   I   believe  they  do  complain   less  than  they 
did  ;  and   now  that  we   can    look  back  without 
passion  and  resentment  upon  that  time  of  fierce 
agitation  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  Labourers' 
Union,  who  can  help  feeling  that  throughout  that 
deplorable  conflict  the  conduct  of  the  working-men 
was  characterized  by  an  amount  of  dignified  self- 
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reliance,  a  resolute  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  willingness 
to  listen  to  reason,  and  an  absence  of  violence  and 
ferocity,  which  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the 
attitude  and  temper  of  their  fathers  during  any 
similar  agrarian  revolt — for  agrarian  revolt  it  was  ? 
We  had  no  smashing  of  machinery,  no  burning  of 
stacks,  no  malicious  destruction  of  property,  no 
cowardly  assaults  upon  farmers,  no  pillage.  If 
there  were  violent  language  and  bitter  words,  and 
much  slander  and  abuse  of  those  who  least  deserved 
it, these  things  are  only  what  we  must  expect  in  times 
of  great  excitement,  and  among  any  class  of  men 
whose  passions  are  roused,  and  who  are  persuaded 
that  they  are  suffering  from  wrong  and  injustice 
that  need  not  be  endured.  But  let  the  agricultural 
labourer  be  judged  by  his  acts,  not  merely  by  his 
words  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  England  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  sons  who  have  come  out 
of  the  trial  grandly,  and  have  shown  us  that  they 
know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  found  fault  with  me  for 
using  exaggerated  language  regarding  the  houses 
of  the  labourers  in  East  Anglia.  They  seem  to 
have  misread  me — or  at  any  rate  to  have  mistaken 
my  meaning.  It  so  happens  that  when  I  wrote  in 
the  most  indignant  manner  of  the  squalid  dwellings 
which  I  denounced — and  which  I  hope  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  denounce — as  a  flagrant  scandal,  I  had 
been  roused  to  horror  and  wrath  and  shame  by  the 
sight  of  abominable  rookeries  which  I  had  come 
across   during  an   absence   from   home.      It  was 
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only  after  my  return  from  a  sojoura  in  (let  us  say) 
Thessaly,  that  I  began  seriously  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  our  houses  in  Arcady.  The  result 
was  that  I  was  shocked  and  humbled  by  much  that 
came  under  my  notice.  On  the  large  properties  in 
Norfolk  there  is  very  little  to  complain  of;  but 
wherever  the  land  is  owned  by  a,  large  number  of 
small  proprietors  there,  almost  invariably,  a  state 
of  things  exists  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
In  the  towns  some  control  is  exercised  over  the 
speculative  builder,  in  the  country  he  does  as  he 
pleases.  In  the  towns  the  Board  of  Health  and  its 
officers  are  a  real  power  for  good.  In  the  country 
the  Medical  Officer  of  a  district  presents  his  report 
at  certain  intervals,  and.  sometimes  his  friends  read 
it  No  one  else  pays  the  smallest  attention  to 
what  he  may  please  to  say  or  suggest.  I  have 
myself  had  to  visit  and  do  my  best  for  a  family 
housed  in  a  wooden  hut  seventeen  feet  three 
inches  long,  fifteen  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  nine 
feet  high  {outside  measurement),  in  which  a  man 
and  woman  with  three  children  were  living  — 
the  children  suffering  from  modified,  the  mother 
dying  of  confluent  small-pox,  the  father  safe  by 
the  accident  of  his  having  been  inocidated  in  his 
childhood.  When  I  say  that  I  had  more  than 
once  to  hunt,  the  fowls  from  the  room  in  which 
that  dying  woman  was  lying,  I  am  only  lifting 
a  corner  of  the  curtain  which  my  shuddering  recol- 
lection of  that  frightful  experience  will  not  permit 
me  to  raise.  In  a  hamlet  of  my  parish,  where  a 
dozen  families  are — I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  word— « 
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in  a  rookery  which  grew  up  on  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  waste  in  days  when  squatting  was  not  unusual, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  during  the  outbreak 
of  small- pox  to  which  I  refer,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
vaccination,  there  would  not  have  been  a  house  in 
which  there  was  not  one  dead.  Even,  as  it  was, 
at  least  a  dozen  of  the  children  sickened  more  or 
less  slightly,  but  in  every  case  the  terrible  disease 
assumed  the  "  modified  "  form. 

I  am,  however,  bound  to  acknowledge,  and  I  do 
so  with  thankfulness,  that  there  are  signs  of  im- 
provement wherever  I  turn  in  the  character  of  the 
labourers'  cottages.  During  the  last  seven  years 
the  number  of  new  houses  in  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood  has  increased  perceptibly,  and  the 
new  houses  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  old 
ones.  When  the  landlords — meaning  by  that  the 
much-abused  larger  proprietors — build  houses  for 
the  peasantry  they  are,  as  a  rule,  all  that  they 
should  be.  The  houses  run  up  by  our  rural  specu- 
lative builders  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  bad  as  I  have 
described  them.  Cottage  property  to  these  latter 
gentlemen  must  be  made  to  pay  good  interest  for 
money.  The  same  kind  of  thing  holds  good  in  the 
towns,  the  worst  houses  where  the  residuum  swelters 
yield  a  handsome  return  to  the  owners.  When  a 
man  of  right  feeling  builds  houses  for  the  labourers 
on  his  estate,  and  in  doing  so  provides  for  the 
possibilities  of  decency  and  self-respect  among  the 
dwellers  in  such  houses,  because  he  has  a  desire  to 
minister  to  their  comfort  and  contentment,  he  can 
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hardly  expect  to  get  three  per  cent,  on  his  outlay. 
But  is  that  all  the  return  that  he  should  look  for  ? 
Or  is  it  the  best  return  which  he  is  sure  to  receive  ? 

With  the  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  which  has  been  and  is  going 
on,  there  has  come  a  marked  increase  in  the  supply 
of  the  labour  market  in  Norfolk.  What  may  be 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Essex  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  where  a  great  deal  of  land  has  fallen  out 
of  cultivation,  and  where  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  labour,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  ;  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  Norfolk 
the  current  of  migration  which  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  set  so  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  towns 
has  perceptibly  declined.  There  is  a  very  general 
feeling  among  the  labourers  that  it  is  better  "to 
face  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others  that  they 
know  not  of."  I  think  they  are  becoming  more 
contented  with  their  lot ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  less 
discontented  than  they  were. 

What  is  wanted  now  above  all  things  is  that 
some  kindly  attempts  should  be  made  to  afford 
our  country  people  some  facilities  for  recreation 
and  some  intelligent  amusement.  How  to  do 
this  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  to  solve 
than  might  seem  to  be  the  fact.  Only  they  who 
have  tried  it  know  how  great  are  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  initial  difficulty  is  the  want  of 
money.  We  in  the  country  are  one  and  all  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  it  is  sometimes  all  but 
impossible  to  raise  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in   an 
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impoverished  country  parish  for  anything.  When, 
by  great  efforts,  a  man  starts  a  cricket  club,  or 
gets  new  ropes  for  the  bells,  or  sets  up  a  village 
reading-room,  the  keeping  up  the  plant  is  what  we 
find  hardest  to  manage.  When  a  man  of  large 
means,  with  a  large  heart  and  unsparing  gene- 
rosity, is  resolved  to  make  things  go,  they  do  go, 
as  in  the  instance  of  my  friend,  the  Rector  of 
Hingham  ;i  but  it  is  rarely  that  a  country  parson — 
or  any  one  else  in  a  country  parish — can  start  a 
village  band  by  providing  the  instruments  and 
paying  a  bandmaster  to  teach  them  at  one  time  ;. 
furnish  young  fellows  with  a  set  of  handbells  at 
another  ;  throw  open  his  grounds  for  a  bowling^^ 
club  to-day,  or  try  half-a-dozen  other  schemes  to- 
morrow, with  a  princely  disregard  of  the  element 
of  cost. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  rapidly-growing 
taste  for  music  among  the  rustics  will  prove  iii 
another  generation  a  mighty  lever  to  civilize  and 
raise  them.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  organize  a  movement 
for  improving  our  Church  music,  which  has  been 
attended  with  some  fair  results.  But  much  more 
than  this  is  needed.      We  can  hardly  wonder  if 

'  Alas  !  that  I  must  now  say  my  late  friend ;  for  God  took 
from  us  the  Rev.  Maynard  W.  Currie  on  the  nth  May,  1887. 

"  Nothing  but  tells  us  what  we  miss, 

There's  gaps  our  lives  can't  never  fay  in, 
And  that  world  seems  so  far  from  this 
Left  for  us  loafers  to  grow  gray  in." 
I  a 
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young  people  weary  of  practising  psalms  and 
hymns  exclusively,  or  if,  when  you  have  brought 
them  as  far  as  singing  "  that  grand  old  Church 
music,"  they  should  like  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
"  classical  "  tunes  with  the  livelier  measures  of 
Moody  and  Sankey  or  the  Salvation  Army.  We 
shall  have  to  get  out  of  the  rut  into  which  the 
severe  school  have  landed  us,  and,  shaking  our- 
selves free  from  the  sweet  and  solemn  domination 
of  cathedral  organists,  break  forth  into  such 
vulgarities  as  are  gross,  and  abominable,  and 
profane  to  the  "  high  class "  musicians.  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  look  forward  to  the  day — it 
may  not  be  in  my  time,  and  probably  will  not  be — 
when  even  in  country  villages  we  may  have  pro- 
fessional instructors  sent  down  by  the  National 
College  of  Music  whose  business  it  will  be  to 
teach  village  bands  and  to  organize  parish  choirs, 
and  to  prepare  these  for  periodical  contests — when 
prizes  shall  be  given  for  precision  in  instrumental 
performances  and  excellence  in  part-singing.  I 
daresay  I  shall  be  ridiculed  for  this  expression 
of  opinion,  but  such  competitions  are  by  no  means 
unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
they  certainly  were  common  enough  in  Greece 
some  two  thousand  years  ago.  I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  news  to  most  of  my  readers  to  hear  that 
as  far  back  as  Polybius's  time  that  much-neglected 
writer  accounts  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
gradation of  the  Cynaethians — though  they  were 
of  the  race  of  the  Arcadians — by  assuring  us  their 
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cruelty  and  brutality  was  all  owing  to  their  having 
utterly  neglected  the  musical  culture  which  had 
softened,  and  refined,  and  elevated  their  forefathers. 
"  Of  course,"  he  adds,  "  I  mean  music  rightly  so 
called  " — not  the  mere  clap-trap  stuff  that  he  pro- 
ceeds to  talk  about.  "  Music  rightly  so  called  is  pro- 
fitable for  all  men  to  practice,  but  for  Arcadians  it 
is  actually  necessary r  ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  little  notice  has  been  taken 
in  the  following  pages  of  the  question  of  agricul- 
tural allotments.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  from  the  labourers  themselves,  and  from 
inquiries  which  I  have  made  on  all  sides  of  me, 
I  am  very  slow  to  believe  that  the  genuine  agricul- 
tural labourer  feels  any  keen  interest  in  the  subject ; 
nor  do  I  at  all  believe  that  the  best  labourers  are 
eager  to  get  hold  of  an  acre  of  land  which  they 
may  experiment  upon  after  their  day's  wage  has 
been  earned.  They  know,  as  well  as  anybody  can 
tell  them,  that  it  is  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  a  man  could  make  even  half  an  acre 
of  land  pay  one  year  with  another ;  the  moment  he 
is  compelled  to  call  in  outside  help  at  seed-time  or 
harvest,  and  to  pay  for  such  help,  that  moment  he 
begins  to  discover  that  his  allotment  is  more 
plague  than  profit. 

I   have   frequently  been   urged  by  known  and 

unknown  correspondents  to  give  some  account  of 

the  political  views  and  opinions  of  the  agricultural 

labourers  in  East  Anglia.     I  am  not  the  man  Jto 

*  Polybius,  Hist.,  Book  iv.,  §  20. 
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do  SO  ;  and  that  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  myself  a  lukewarm  politician — one 
who  has  never  made  politics  his  study,  and  whose 
conviction  it  is  that  the  world  would  be  delivered 
from  a  great  deal  of  pestiferous  nonsense  if  in 
matters  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  politics  ama- 
teurs could  be  persuaded  to  hold  their  tongues,  be 
brave  enough  to  have  the  courage  of  no  opinions, 
and  to  utter  their  protest  against  the  contrary 
maxim : 

"  Mihi  turpe  relinqui  est, 
Et  quod  non  didici  sane  nescire  faterL" 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  should  not  take 
upon  myself  to  give  an  account  of  the  political 
opinions  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  it  is  a 
very  sufficient  reason.  They  have  no  opinions  ; 
they  have  no  views  ;  they  have  no  theories.  The 
peasant,  whether  of  Arcady  or  Attica,  is  a  very 
practical  person,  who  knows  what  he  wants  in  the 
main,  but  is  absolutely  without  any  notion  how  what 
he  wants  can  be  obtained  for  him  by  anybody  but 
himself.  He  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp  the  abstract 
notion  even  of  a  body  politic  ;  he  is  intensely  local 
in  his  prejudices  and  sentiments.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  is  animated  by  any  real  patriotism.  For 
great  public  questions,  except  as  they  may  directly 
affect  his  own  interests,  he  cares  not  a  straw : 
it  must  be  a  long  time  before  the  vote  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  can  represent  anything  better 
than  the  views  of  those  who  happen  to  dominate 
over  them  for  the  time  being. 
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A  shade  of  melancholy  passed  over  me — how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ? — as  I  revised  the  essay  en- 
titled "  The  Arcady  of  our  Grandfathers."  Thirteen 
of  those  who  were  my  chief  informants,  and  on  whose 
reminiscences  that  essay  was  based — thirteen  men 
and  women  who  had  passed  fourscore  before  they 
fell  asleep — have  been  laid  in  our  churchyard 
during  the  past  seven  years.  They  belonged  to  an 
old  world  indeed.  Very  few  remain  who  were  ot 
their  generation.  With  hardly  an  exception,  these 
dear  old  people  passed  away  very  placidly,  their 
recollections  of  their  early  lives  wonderfully  vivid 
and  clear,  their  faculties  unimpaired,  and,  to  all 
appearances,  finding  life  worth  living,  even  to  the 
end.  For  the  most  part  these  old  people  were 
paupers  receiving  outdoor  relief  If  they  had  been 
driven  into  the  union  workhouse,  they  would  have 
died  off  years  before  they  did,  and  the  rates  would 
have  been  lightened  by  their  early  decease.  In  the 
meantime  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  the  house 
would  have  been  almost  double  what  it  was  outside 
it.  On  the  whole,  considering  the  unreasonable 
longevity  of  old  people  who  receive  an  allowance, 
whether  from  ratepayers  or  any  one  else,  especially 
when  you  allow  them  to  haunt  the  old  scenes,  and 
creep  into  the  old  corners,  and  trot  about  with  their 
great-grandchildren,  it  is  probable  that  the  last  quiet, 
happy  years  of  all  these  good  old  people  have  cost 
the  ratepayers  of  this  parish  several  pounds  sterling. 
Yet,  did  they  live  too  long  ?  Ought  they  to  have 
been  hunted  into  "the  house"  long  ago,  where  they 
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might  have  "  lived  forgotten  and  died  forlorn  "  ? 
In  the  towns  we  never  meet  with  such  old  people  as 
these.  What  becomes  of  them?  Do  they  simply  slink 
away  into  the  workhouse,  where  they  drivel  and 
dote,  all  their  vitality  speedily  exhausting  itself  in 
querulous  murmurings,  with  none  to  pity  them,  none 
to  love  ?  Happily,  with  us  in  the  country,  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  that,  and  it  need  not  come  to  that. 
Even  the  infirm  and  aged  are  still  permitted  here 
and  there  to  live  on  in  the  old  homes.  Still  we 
show  them  some  little  kindnesses — still  let  them 
feel  that  they  are  not  quite  friendless.  The  dim  eyes 
now  and  then  brighten  up  with  a  gleam  of  simple 
merriment,  sometimes  with  a  look  of  gladness,  often 
with  a  solemn  gaze  of  rapt  adoration  and  of  hope 
It  is  the  one  virtue  of  our  rustics  which  seems 
never  quite  to  leave  them,  and  never  ceases  to 
exercise  a  softening  and  ennobling  influence  upon 
them,  that  they  show  reverence  and  consideration 
for  their  aged  relatives.  Instances  of  brutality,  even 
of  unkindness,  to  the  old  people  in  our  Norfolk 
villages  are  so  very  rare  that  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  of  one.  I  think  it  would  be  hard 
to  estimate  the  moral  value  of  these  waning  lives, 
lingering  on  among  their  children's  children,  and 
keeping  up  an  interest  in  the  traditions  of  the 
fading  past. 

I  have  been  asked  more  than  once  by  those  who 
would  be  glad  to  do  something  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  our  peasantry,  whether  more  might 
not   be   done   than   is   done   to  give  the  average 
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agricultural  labourer  a  future,  the  average  man 
or  him  who  is  a  little  below  the  average.  As  for 
the  man  above  the  average,  he  may  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  himself  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  any  grand 
schemes  of  philanthropy  which  shall  endeavour 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  villagers  on  a  large 
scale,  and  which  shall  proceed  upon  lines  drawn  out 
upon  paper  by  benevolent  theorists,  can  only  end  in 
disappointment  and  failure.  The  truth  is,  that  no  two 
country  parishes  in  England  are  so  alike  in  their 
social,  moral,  and  physical  conditions  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way. 
The  dwellers  in  the  city — born  and  bred  there — 
cannot  be  brought  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
a  Village  Community,  yet  the  thing  exists  in  our 
nineteenth  century  even  when  all  our  changes  and 
reforms  have  done  their  best  or  their  worst  to  oblite- 
rate every  vestige  of  its  ancient  existence.  You  can 
never  persuade  a  Norfolk  man  that  it  does  not 
matter  where  he  was  born  or  where  he  is  buried  ;  he 
belongs  to  this  parish  or  that,  and  though  he  has 
but  a  vague  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
yet  that  word  "  belong  "  has  a  meaning  for  him — 
it  represents  to  him  a  claim  upon,  some  indefinable 
propriety  in  all  the  associations  connected  with  a 
certain  small  geographical  area — he  is  a  son  of  the 
soil,  a  part  and  parcel  of  its  past,  its  present,  and 
its  future.  On  the  other  side  of  the  brook  yonder 
there  lies  another  parish,  for  the  dwellers  in  which, 
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as  for  their  forefathers  and  all  he  has  ever  heard  of 
them,  he  entertains  some  contempt,  some  jealousy, 
or  some  aversion.  They  must  go  their  ways,  he 
will  go  his ;  neither  feels  much  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  the  other.  You  may  call  this  a  senti- 
mental pettiness  if  you  choose,  but  it  is  the  growth 
of  ages,  and  it  will  force  itself  upon  your  notice 
and  compel  you  to  take  account  of  itself  the  more 
obstinately  you  try  to  deride  it ;  and  this  same 
pettiness  is  exactly  the  irrational  quantity  which 
comes  in  to  baffle  theorists  with  comprehensive 
schemes.^ 

A  country  parish  is  often  a  very  small  unit, 
but  it  is  an  independent  unit.  Do  you  find  that 
it  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  do  you  desire  to  cure 
this  or  that  mischief  and  play  the  part  of  the 
good  physician  .?  Then  you  must  treat  it  as  a 
patient  whose  peculiar  constitution  and  circum- 
stances have  to  be  taken  into  account.  What  will 
be  medicine  to  one  sick  man  will  be  poison  to 
another,  even  when  both  are  suffering  from  the 
same  disease.     Our  country  parishes  are  in  some 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is 
rector  of  two  parishes  "consolidated  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses," summoned  a  meeting  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  labourers  and  their  families  should  be  feasted 
bountifully,  and  all  at  one  place  of  assembly.  Next  day  the 
worthy  rector  was  told  that  it  would  not  do — the  inhabitants 
of  X  would  not  sit  down  to  dinner  with  the  dwellers  in  Y : 
and  they  did  not  !  The  churches  are  about  a  mile  apart. 
This  occurred,  be  it  remembered,  in  June,  1887. 
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danger  of  suflering  from  the  panaceas  of  quacks, 
and  philanthropic  quacks  are  not  the  less  quacks 
because  they  are  philanthropists.  If  benevolent 
people  set  themselves  to  do  some  good  among  our 
country  parishes,  they  must  content  themselves 
with  working  on  a  small  scale  and  let  them  deal 
with  any  case  as  we  say  "  upon  its  merits."  But  if 
people  of  generous  instincts  and  moderate  resources 
really  do  wish  to  be  beneficent  helpers  to  the 
remote  tillers  of  the  soil,  whose  helpers  are  so  few 
and  their  needs  so  ill  supplied,  such  good  people 
may  effect  their  object  in  many  a  Sweet  Auburn 
here,  or  Dead  man's  Swamp  there,  at  an  expenditure 
which  would  be  absorbed  as  the  merest  trifle  by 
the  everlasting  calls  which  are  made  upon  the 
charitable  in  the  large  towns,  and  which  seem  after 
all  to  make  no  impression  upon  the  misery  and 
destitution  of  the  streets.  Two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  laid  out  judiciously  in  a  country  parish 
would  suffice  to  make  its  poor  people  the  envy 
of  a  whole  country  side  for  generations,  and  yet  nol 
one  farthing  of  it  should  be  expended  in  doles 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  declaim  against  as  quite 
unmixed  evils.  Of  course  if  a  man  is  such  a  wild 
man  as  to  set  himself  against  any  aid  being  afforded 
to  any  human  being  whom  poverty  has  suddenly 
clutched,  or  old  age  has  overtaken  before  his 
time,  or  disease  has  stricken  down  in  his  prime — 
that  man  must  be  left  to  himself  and  his  own 
ravings  ;  but  few  men  short  of  such  monomaniacs 
as  he  would  seriously  object  to   provision   being 
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made  for  a  parish  nurse — or  for  a  bed  in  a  con' 
valescent  home — or  for  a  sufferer  in  a  Hospital  foi 
incurables,  or  that  some  small  provision  should  be 
assured  to  the  cripple  and  the  aged.  I  think  rich 
people  have  very  little  idea  how  far  a  little  money 
would  go  towards  making  our  villages  more  lovely 
and  our  villagers'  lives  more  happy ;  and  I  think 
few  philanthropists  have  reflected  upon  the  indirect 
good  that  may  be  done  even  to  our  town  popula- 
tion by  making  our  country  folk  contented  with 
their  lot,  and  by  convincing  them  that  they  are 
not  "  down  trodden  serfs,"  but  rather  that  they 
have  more  friends  than  they  know  ;  friends  whose 
most  earnest  desire  is  not  to  keep  them  down,  but 
to  raise  them  up,  if  haply  they  may  attain  to  a 
higher  level  of  manliness,  such  a  level  as  is  only  to 
be  reached  by  practising  the  slowly-learnt  lessons 
of  self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control. 

Lastly,  let  me  presume  to  offer  one  warning.  In 
commercial  transactions  we  are  assured  that  the 
profitable  dealings  are  those  which  yield  small 
profits  and  quick  returns.  No  quick  returns  have 
to  be  looked  for  from  any  investments  which  have 
for  their  object  the  well-being  of  our  peasantry. 
Among  them  we  must  work  on  and  be  content 
to  see  no  speedy  results.  We  must  work  in  faith 
as  the  tiller  of  the  soil  does  who  sows  the  seed 
and  lets  the  earth  wheel  round  the  sun  through 
more  than  half  its  orbit  before  he  thinks  of  gather- 
ing in  his  harvest.  Meanwhile,  on  this  side  and 
on   that,   there   are   fields   in   which   the  noisome 
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weeds  have  been  allowed  to  grow  from  year  to 
year,  and  from  such  fields  no  harvest  at  all  can 
be  expected  till  they  have  been  cleansed  and  the 
earth  made  fit  for  better  culture.  Let  no  man  be 
discouraged  who  sees  no  immediate  result  of  all 
his  efforts — when  they  are  made  on  a  small  scale. 
Least  of  all  let  him  give  himself  up  to  cynicism 
and  rail  at  our  poor  country  folk  as  impracticable, 
incorrigible,  and  ungrateful.  If  they  have  their 
faults,  so  we  all  have  ;  that  they  have  their  virtues 
none  who  know  them  can  doubt.  If  they  have 
their  way,  we  have  ours  ;  let  us  not  therefore  assume 
that  where  we  and  they  come  into  collision  we  are 
always  right  and  they  always  wrong.  But  where 
we  are  quite  sure  that  we  desire  only  to  promote 
their  welfare,  and  after  due  care  and  thought  that 
we  are  taking  the  right  measures  for  attaining  our 
end,  surely  we  may  be  content  to  leave  the  pro- 
cesses and  the  methods  we  adopt  to  work  out  the 
objects  we  desire  to  accomplish  in  their  own  way 
an-d  in  their  own  time ; 

For  after  all  time's  dial-plate 

Marks  centuries  with  the  minute-finger. 

And  good  can't  never  come  too  late, 
Though  it  does  seem  to  try  and  linger. 


(. 


MY  RETURN  TO  ARCADY, 
AND  HOW  I  FIND   THINGS  LOOKING. 


The  Nineteenth  Century,  August^  1881. 
It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  resigned  the 
curacy  of  a  country  parish  in  the  East  of  England — 
where  I  had  spent  seven  years  of  rural  felicity  and,  let 
me  hope,  pastoral  usefulness — and  became  a  dweller  in 
the  streets.  During  the  twenty-five  years  that  have 
passed  since  then  I  have  been  emphatically  a  townsman; 
all  my  surroundings  have  been  those  of  town  life — my 
sympathies  have  been  appealed  to  by  town  people,  and, 
where  I  have  been  brought  into  relation  with  the  so-called 
working  classes,  these  have  been  artisans  whose  days 
were  passed  in  the  workshops  of  the  city,  not  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  tenders  of  the  herds. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  I  was  presented  to  the  benefice 
I  now  hold.  My  friends  all  prophesied  that  I  should  find 
myself  buried  alive  and  die  of  dulness,  but  they  were 
wrong.  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  throwing  myself  into 
the  new  life — or  must  I  call  it  the  old  life  ? — of  a  country 
parson  with  real  zest,  and  my  return  to  my  first  love  has 
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brought  with  it  such  an  abundant  measure  of  fresh  and 
pure  delight  as  arouses  in  me  more  thankfulness  than 
surprise. 

But  retaining,  as  I  do,  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  in  a  country  village ;  in  that  bygone 
age  when  the  four-horse  coaches  were  not  yet  quite  extinct 
— when  the  reaping  machine  was  scarcely  known — when 
the  old  men  growled  at  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers  who 
mowed  their  wheat  instead  of  getting  it  hacked  down  with 
the  sickle — when  our  parish  was  looked  upon  as  extra- 
ordinarily favoured  because  it  had  a  day  school  with  a 
grown  man,  and  a  well-trained  one,  to  teach  the  little 
ones — when  there  were  church  rates  and  a  breakfast  table 
groaning  under  the  burden  of  taxation — and  when  we 
country  folks  used  to  brew  our  own  beer  and  gazed  with 
awe  upon  the  rich  rector  who  offered  us  claret  after 
dinner,  wondering  how  any  income  could  stand  it ;  I  am 
profoundly  sensible  of  the  change  that  has  passed  over 
village  life  since  those  early  days,  and,  though  some  years 
off  sixty  still,  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of  Rip  van 
Winkel  or  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  the  position  of 
one  who  has  been  slumbering  for  half  a  lifetime  in  some 
old  familiar  haunts,  and  who  has  suddenly  awakened  to 
discover  that  the  '  old  order '  with  which  he  was  so 
familiar  has  passed  away  and  a  new  order  become 
established. 

If  at  the  outset  I  seem  to  adopt  a  slightly  egotistical 
tone,  I  must  beg  my  reader  to  bear  with  me.  A  man's 
views  on  most  subjects  are  inevitably  tinged  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  makes  his  first  start  in  life, 
and  the  opportunities  he  then  enjoys  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  neighbours'  habits  and  rules  of  conduct ; 
and  he  who  undertakes  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
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moral  or  economical  status  of  any  class  of  the  community 
may  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  show  his  credentials 
and  to  exhibit  some  evidence  of  his  qualification  for  the 
oflSce  of  critic.  "  What  does  this  man  know  about  it  ?  " 
is  a  question  that  people  who  are  found  fault  with  are 
sure  to  ask. 

I  held  the  curacy  of  X for  seven  years  under  a 

man  ^  whose  like  I  shall  never  see  again.  He  was  rich, 
he  was  cultured,  he  was  devout ;  his  life  was  passed  in  a 
loftier  region  of  thought  and  aspiration  than  common 
men  wot  of;  but  he  was  a  philanthropist  in  advance  of 
his  time,  who  carried  out  into  practice  in  a  remote  country 
village  what  other  people  were  dreaming  of,  making 
speeches  or  writing  books  about,  and  getting  to  be 
considered  great  thinkers  for  taking  such  "  large  ideas  '* 
into  their  heads.  He  owned  every  acre  of  land  in  the 
parish,  and  if  any  human  being  ever  realized  the  ideal  of 

George  Herbert's  country  parson  the  rector  of  X was 

that  man.     I  have   the  best   authority  for  saying   that 

during  those  seven  years  when  I  was  curate  at  X the 

whole  rent  of  the  estate  was  spent  upon  improvements : — 
I  think  every  cottage  in  the  parish  was  rebuilt — many 
new  ones  were  added — roads  were  made — land  was 
drained — schools  were  erected — the  church  rebuilt  from 
the  foundations;  and  in  the  meantime,  if  the  people 
were  not  all  they  ought  to  have  been,  it  was  not  because 
all  was  not  done  to  make  them  so,  and  I  am  bound  to 
add  it  was  not  because  it  was  not  made  worth  their  while 
to  be  so. 

Our  dear  friend  was  a  guileless  saint  whose  whole  soul 
was  bent  on  raising  us  to  his  own  level — but,  alas !  it  was 

*  The  late  Rev.  Harvey  James  Sperling,  Lattenbury  Hill,  Hunts ; 
sometime  Rector  of  Papworth  St.  Agnes. 
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too  high  pressure  for  most  of  us — he  did  raise  us — but 
oh !  such  a  little  way.  The  neighbours  did  not  like  it. 
I  often  used  to  hear  a  sneer  or  a  growl  from  those  that 

ought  to  have  known  better.     "The  X people  were 

spoilt  and  spoiling  others — they  were  not  labourers  at  all. 
Many  of  them  had  actually  an  acre  of  land  at  a  pound  a 
year ;  the  fellows  actually  kept  donkey  carts,  and  as  for 
their  cottages — What !  three  bedrooms  and  no  lodgers 
allowed — why,  not  even  a  gardener  or  a  gamekeeper 
would  expect  it — and  then  look  at  them,  too — why,  one 
of  the  fellows  came  to  our  church  last  Sunday  with  a  real 
good  great-coat ! " 

With  the  charge  of  X ,  where  the  rector  did  at 

least  half  the   work,  I   assisted   also   as   curate  of  the 

neighbouring  parish   of  Y .      Here   I   had   a   very 

different  sort  of  place  to  look  after.     In  only  one  respect 

was  Y a  more  desirable  parish;  it  was  a  happy 

Goshen  on  the  gravel — X was  on  the  clay;  in  all 

other  respects  it  was  a  dismal  contrast  to  its  neighbour. 
Squire  there  was  none,  nor  anything  like  a  gentleman 
save  the  rector ;  the  land  belonged  to  many  owners,  the 
farms  were  small  and  ill  cultivated;  the  labourers' 
dwellings  were  mean  and  high-rented,  and  all  belonged 
to  small,  needy  proprietors ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
noisy  drunkenness — sometimes  a  fight,  now  and  then  a 
case  of  wife-beating ;  the  village  doctor  lived  seven  miles 
off,  though  there  was  always  fever,  ague,  and  English 
cholera  hanging  about  the  place,  and  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  dispensing  to  do,  which  I  did  with  an  audacity,  careless 
of  consequences,  such  as  now  makes  me  shudder  to 
remember. 

"Did  you  really  give  a  tumbler  of  soap  and  water  to 
-tiiat  child  with  the  croup  ?  "  said  my  dear  rector  to  me 
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once  in  his  gentle  way. — "  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  no 
ipecacuanha ! "  So  the  httle  maiden  lived,  and  next 
winter  stared  with  her  round  eyes  while  I  emptied  twelve 
grains  of  calomel  on  to  a  penny  piece  and  turned  it  over 
on  her  father's  tongue  and  cured  him  of  the  cholera* 
"  Any  salivating  ?  " — We  never  thought  of  that.  Without 
hesitating,  I  should  have  met  such  a  case  with  rhubarb 
and  magnesia  ! 

Sometimes  a  farmer  would  come  to  me  sheepishly» 
early  in  the  morning,  with  a  new  agreement  which  he 
was  going  to  present  to  his  landlord,  as  illiterate  as 
himself.  I  used  to  correct  the  spelling,  or  show  him  a 
weak  point,  or  offer  this  or  that  mild  suggestion.  Once 
or  twice  a  family  jar  put  two  households  at  war,  and  there 
was  a  talk  of  going  to  law.  We  settled  it  by  "  holding  a 
court"  after  a  fashion  in  my  diminutive  study,  where 
once  I  remember  fourteen  men  and  women  came  and 
quarrelled  and  bawled  for  two  hours,  but  ended  by 
shaking  hands,  some  tears  being  shed  and  some  very 
strong  language  being  used  in  the  meantime.  But  there 
was  always  cordiality  towards  the  young  parson,  whom 
the  people  trusted  because  he  was  known  to  be  very  poor, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  understand  the  difficulties 
of  making  two  ends  meet  on  ten  shillings  a  week.  The 
result  was  that  during  those  seven  years  I  was  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  farmers  and  labourers.  In- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  I 
have  even  been  consulted  by  a  good  old  ranting  preacher 
about  the  kind  of  sermon  he  ought  to  preach  from  a  cart 
at  the  next  camp  meeting,  and  that  my  experience  ranged 
from  writing  a  letter  to  making  a  will,  and  from  setting  a 
bone  to  stopping  a  suicide. 

I  mention  all  these  matters  because  I  hold  that  it  is 
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hardly  possible  for  a  man  who  has  once  been  en  rapport 
with  any  class  to  lose  altogether  that  subtle  faculty — call 
it  power  or  call  it  knack — of  making  his  way  with  that 
class,  however  long  the  interval  may  be  during  which  he 
is  separated  from  it;  and  I  find  that,  as  far  as  my 
"getting  on"  with  the  peasantry  is  concerned,  that  comes 
to  me  as  easily  and  as  naturally  as  if  there  had  never 
been  any  solution  of  continuity — making  due  allowance 
for  the  inevitable  something  which  handicaps  any  one  who 
comes  as  a  stranger  into  a  parish  when  he  is  in  the  fifties, 
as  compared  with  him  who  comes  when  he  is  in  the 
twenties.  It  is  pretty  much  the  sort  of  difference  that 
one  is  conscious  of  at  times  in  the  saddle ;  I  can  ride 
just  as  well  as  I  could  thirty  years  ago,  but  I  can't  fall  as 
well  as  I  could  in  the  old  days. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  preamble,  I  proceed 
to  offer  the  reader  my  impressions  of  what  strike  me  as 
the  most  notable  changes  in  country  life  that  have  come 
about  during  my  absence  from  Arcady. 

The  change  in  the  face  of  the  country  generally  is  so 
patent  as  to  require  only  a  few  words.  The  small  fields 
that  used  to  be  so  picturesque  and  so  wasteful — where 
one  could  botanize  with  so  much  interest  and  pick  up  all 
sorts  of  odd  pieces  of  information — have  gone  or  are 
rapidly  going ;  the  tall  hedges,  the  high  banks,  the  scrub 
or  the  bottoms  where  a  fox  or  a  weasel  might  hope  to  find 
a  night's  lodging,  the  bye-lanes  where  the  gipsies'  tents 
used  to  pitch,  where  one  could  learn  Rommany  words, 
and,  if  we  were  very  liberal  and  very  wary,  even  listen  to 
a  Rommany's  song  and  the  scraping  of  his  fiddle — all 
these  things  have  vanished — "been  done  away  with,  sir!" 
— and  nobody  can  tell  you  by  what  authority  these  reforms 
have  been  brought  about :  the  rustics  don't  like  to  talk 
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about  it.  But  the  broad  tilths  are  clean  as  gardens,  and 
the  face  of  the  land  looks  up  at  you  with  a  shiney, 
luxurious  self-complacency,  suggesting  rather  a  smirk  than 
a  smile. 

All  this  has  been  brought  about  by  a  huge  expenditure 
of  capital,  such  as  the  farmers  whom  I  knew  in  my  earlier 
Arcadian  days,  certainly  had  not  at  their  command. 
The  money  has  been  brought  in  by  men  who  were  not 
simple  sons  of  the  soil — retired  publicans  and  commercial 
travellers,  town  shopkeepers  and  those  intelligent  and 
pushing  gentlemen  yclept  salesmen;  or  young  men  whose 
fathers  have  left  them  a  few  thousands  and  a  defective 
education,  with  no  particular  vocation  for  anything  and 
no  opening  anywhere,  men  of  no  vices,  no  culture,  and 
no  tastes,  but  perfectly  respectable,  often  sometimes  more, 
and  with  a  desire  to  settle  and  do  something,  and  live  a 
simple  life  with  outdoor  pursuits  in  the  pure  country  air. 

The  rural  districts  have  benefited  largely  by  this  out- 
pouring of  money,  but  they  have  lost  something  too. 
The  shopkeepers  in  the  market-towns  have  been  enor- 
mous gainers  and  have  grown  rich,  their  enterprise  has 
met  with  its  reward  ;  the  country  lawyers  have  increased 
and  multiplied  and  thriven  exceedingly ;  the  bankers 
have  had  a  good  time  of  it ;  the  landlords'  rents  have 
risen  largely  ;  the  labourer's  wages  have  gone  up,  and  his 
luxuries  have  multiplied  surprisingly.  But  the  small 
farmers  have  grown  fewer  and  fewer,  their  homesteads 
have  fallen  into  decay  or  been  pulled  down,  they  and 
their  families  have  been  thrust  out — driven  off  to  America 
or  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  and  their  place  knows  them 
no  more ;  the  village  shopkeepers  have  almost  been 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  last  not  least  the 
country  clergy  are  relatively  to  their  neighbours  mucll 
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poorer  than  they  were,  and  are  in  process  of  becoming 
seriously  impoverished. 

Let  us  deal  first  with  those  who  have  suffered  loss  by 
the  revolution  that  has  gone  on. 

I  leave  to  those  who  are  our  accepted  teachers  in  the 
science  of  political  economy  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  large  and  small  farms.  I  am  even 
ready  to  concede  something.  Small  farms  do  mean  ex- 
pensive buildings  to  keep  up,  do  mean  that  the  occupier 
is  for  the  most  part  a  needy  struggling  man,  do  mean 
that  he  often  lacks  sufficient  capital  to  cultivate  his  land 
to  the  best  advantage.  But  they  mean  something  else 
too.  They  mean  that  in  those  unpretending  homesteads, 
where  there  are  always  some  repairs  needed  which  the 
landlord  shakes  his  head  at,  there  are  to  be  found  habitual 
thrift,  sobriety,  and  self-denial ;  they  mean  boys  and  girls 
brought  up  in  a  rigorous  school  of  toil ;  they  mean  few 
accomplishments,  no  drawing-rooms,  small  book  learning, 
and  "  good  old  idees  of  what's  right  and  what  ain't ;  ** 
they  mean  that  under  those  thatched  roofs  whose  eaves 
have  offered  the  swallows  summer  refuge  for  a  century  or 
more,  two  or  three  generations  of  frugal  peasants  have 
brought  up  their  families  and  yet  paid  their  way,  and 
could  do  it  noT.v  if  you  wrung  from  them  only  as  much 
rent  as  their  fathers  paid  in  the  best  times,  or  asked  only 
as  many  shillings  an  acre  as  the  big  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge  pays  for  his  far  larger  holding.  These 
people  are  the  only  people  left  among  us  who  are  wit- 
nesses for  the  rugged  virtue  growing,  alas !  so  rare,  the 
only  people  who  are  not  so  hasty  to  get  rich  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  honest,  the  only  people  who  do  not 
scorn  manual  labour  as  degrading,  and  who  do  not  pre- 
tend to  think  one  man  or  one  place  as  good  as  another, 
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who — poor  simpletons  . — still  passionately  love  the  land 
of  their  fathers 

With  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past  and  used  within  the  Present ; 

and  who,  when  compelled  to  make  room  for  some  go- 
ahead  capitalist  at  last,  turn  their  backs  upon  the  old 
place  with  many  a  sigh,  and  not  seldom  a  sob,  puzzled, 
ashamed,  and  bitter  at  heart,  with  a  sense  of  wrong,  and 
possessed  by  the  conviction  that  the  devil  and  man  are 
against  them  or  they  would  never  have  been  turned  out 
of  the  old  home. 

Happily,  however,  the  small  farmers  have  not  all  been 
got  rid  of;  they  always  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but, 
strange  to  say,  they  are  not  the  people  who  have  suffered 
most  from  the  bad  harvests  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
"gentleman  farmer,"  whose  pride  was  to  carry  on  agri- 
culture on  the  grand  scale,  finds  that  he  has  burnt 
his  fingers — and  if  he  has  done  only  that  he  is  for- 
tunate— the  small  occupant  holds  on.  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  one  must 
needs  be  to  a  great  extent  in  the  power  of  his 
subordinate ;  the  other  finds  his  shepherd,  cowkeeper, 
and  yardman  in  his  own  household,  and  so  keeps  his 
labour  bill  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  quality  of  the  labour  supplied  is  the  best  that 
can  be  secured.  The  small  man,  too,  is. by  nature  and 
long  habit  cautious,  thrifty,  and  slow  to  launch  out  into 
expense  when  things  are  going  well ;  he  has  a  horror  oi 
being  behindhand  at  the  bankers';  indeed  he  has 
some  reluctance  to  have  dealings  with  a  bank  at  all,  his 
credit  does  not  stand  so  high  that  he  is  ever  tempted 
to  trade  far  beyond  his  capital.     He  is  never  too  proud 
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to  make  a  profit  out  of  anything,  however  trifling.  What 
does  the  big  man  care  for  cocks  and  hens  ?  Jie  will  tell 
you  they  are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth.  He  eats 
the  eggs  for  breakfast  and  the  chickens  for  dinner,  goes 
in  for  fancy  breeds  and  runs  up  an  ornamental  "  walk  " 
for  them,  he  likes  to  look  at  them  or  to  see  his  name 
among  the  competitors  at  the  next  poultry  show.  He 
keeps  a  gardener  too,  and  exhibits  his  roses  against  the 
country.  "  Sell  my  vegetables  ? "  said  one  of  them  to 
me  with  some  warmth.  "  I'm  not  brought  to  that  yet. 
Do  you  take  me  for  a  nurseryman  ?  " 

I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  these  gentlemen  have 
not  a  right  to  do  all  this,  for  why  should  an  agriculturist 
who  has  embarked  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  stocking 
of  his  farm  not  have  his  amusements  as  well  as  the 
tradesman  with  far  less  to  fall  back  upon  ?  But  this  1 
do  say,  that  the  land  never  could  support — never  will 
support — two  gentlemanly  households.  If  the  landlord  is 
to  live  in  luxury  out  of  the  rent,  the  tenant  must  not 
expect  to  do  so  too  :  one  or  the  other  must  come  down. 
Meanwhile  the  occupier  of  60  or  100  acres  lives  by  his 
hen-house,  his  ducks,  and  his  pigsty  j  his  garden  is  not 
often  an  ornamental  parterre,  but  at  any  rate  it  brings  in 
a  trifle.  He  eats  no  eggs — it  would  be  eating  money. 
He  shambles  to  the  next  brewery  with  any  beast  of 
burden  that  can  jiggle  along  and  fetches  his  load  of 
grains,  which  he  tells  you  solemnly  have  reached  an 
unconscionable  price  now — even  sixpence  a  bushel.  His 
wife  or  daughter  takes  her  basket  of  butter  to  the  next 
market,  or  gets  rid  of  the  apples  or  the  cabbages,  or 
turns  an  honest  penny  by  the  flowers.  The  big  man  tells 
you  that  geese  and  turkeys  don't  pay.  Of  course  they 
don't,  if  for  weeks  you  have  to  pay  a  lad  a  shilling  a  day  to 
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look  after  the  one,  and  the  others  have  to  take  their  chance 
against  the  rats.  But  Httle  Jem  puts  his  little  soul  into 
it  when  he  is  bidden  to  keep  an  eye  on  mother's  "  gus- 
lings,"  and  it  is  as  good  as  a  play  to  him  to  fetch  home 
the  truant  turkeys  when  they  have  marched  off  to  for- 
bidden lands,  or  to  find  out  where  that  speckled  hen  has 
got  her  nest — she  who  will  do  things  on  the  sly. 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  pay  all  your  outgoings  in 
these  bad  times  ? "  I  said  to  one  good  woman  whose 
husband  farms  some  fifty  acres  at  a  ruinous  rent.  "Why, 
you  see,  sir,  the  com  about  pays  the  landlord  and  sich, 
and  then  we  reckon  to  live,  and  there's  seven  of  us,  and 
we  all  help.  I  don't  know  how  we  do,  but  we  keep 
going ! " 

I  should  think  that  "the  landlord  and  sich"  would 
absorb  all  that  this  good  man  could  make  out  of  his 
stackyard  in  the  best  years,  and  yet  he  "gets  along," 
and  is  so  muddle-headed,  poor  creature !  as  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  notion  that  seven  mouths  to  fill  implies 
seven  pairs  of  hands  to  toil,  and  has  been  so  deplorably 
educated  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the  old-world  prejudice 
that  "  children  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  are  an  heritage 
and  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord."  And  so  those 
luxuries  which  the  big  man  consumes  and  tells  you  he 
takes  no  account  of,  the  small  man  lives  by.  They  con- 
stitute his  margin  of  profit ;  and  whereas  half  a  dozen 
bad  years  take  all  the  large  occupier's  corn  to  pay  the 
"  landlord  and  sich,"  and,  bringing  him  in  face  of  a 
deficiency,  force  him  back  upon  his  capital  or  his  banker 
to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  pace  which  he  knows  not 
how  to  slacken — for  are  we  not  all  children  of  habit? — 
the  smaller  man  is  only  a  little  worse  off  than  he  was 
before.     They  must  be  sorry  harvests  indeed  when  he 
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cannot  make  up  for  bad  corn  crops  by  getting  some  "turn 
of  luck,"  as  he  calls  it,  from  his  poultry,  his  .vegetables, 
or  his  dairy.  "  I  bless  the  Lord  for  one  thing  as  I  heard 
you  say.  Doctor,  though  it  warn't  in  no  sermon  ! "  said 
one  of  them  to  me  the  other  day.  "  What  was  that  ?  "  I 
asked.  *'  Why !  didn't  you  tell  me  last  winter  as  ^kt 
coppers  ain!t  all  tails  ?  " 

And  yet  these  are  the  men  whom  economists  and 
agents  and  capitahsts  are  combining  to  oust  from  their 
holdings.  Nevertheless  they  are  the  very  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  among  them  are  to  be  found  not  only  the  best 
but  almost  the  only  remaining  specimens  of  the  slow, 
silent,  stolid,  sturdy  English  yeoman  whom  you  may 
knock  about  all  day  and  all  night,  but  who  will  never 
suspect  that  he  is  getting  beaten  till  you  squeeze  the  life 
out  of  him  by  lifting  him  from  his  mother  earth,  and  who 
never  will  confess  that  he  can  be  beaten  as  long  as  you 
"  fight  fair  " !  To  worry  such  a  class  as  this  from  their 
ramshackle  little  houses,  where  their  fathers  planted  the 
apple-trees  and  their  mothers  the  honeysuckle  that 
sprawls  about  the  porch,  is  to  my  mind  to  commit  a 
crime  which,  in  addition  to  all  the  rest  of  my  sins,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  God. 

Another  class  which  has  been  the  loser  by  the  changes 
that  have  been  in  operation  is  the  class  of  village  trades- 
men. I  am  afraid  they  will  find  it  hard  to  enlist  any 
pity,  and  yet  they  deserve  some ;  their  disappearance  is 
surely  to  be  regretted,  and  they  are  disappearing  rapidly. 
The  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  must  be  credited 
with  much  of  the  loss  of  custom  which  has  driven  these 
men  out — much,  but  not  all.  The  abolition  of  the  turn- 
pikes has  been  to  the  village  shopkeepers  a  far  more 
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serious  blow  than  the  world  generally  supposes.  The 
grocer  from  the  town  sends  round  his  cart  day  by  day 
and  pays  no  vexatious  sixpence.  The  pushing  draper 
establishes  an  "  agency "  at  convenient  distances,  and 
contributes  nothing  to  the  highways  which  he  uses  so 
largely.  He  grumbles  loudly  at  the  borough  rates,  but 
he  grumbles  more  loudly  if  the  roads  are  "  rotten."  If 
a  rolling  stone  trips  up  the  high-stepping  mare  that  tools 
him  along  through  the  village  street,  the  local  newspaper 
soon  hears  of  it,  and  the  public  are  assured  that  the 
country  cannot  stand  the  negligence  of  the  surveyors. 
Meanwhile  it  is  the  village  huckster  who  has  to  pay  his 
heavy  quota  towards  the  rate,  and,  if  the  townsman  who 
competes  with  him  saves  ;2^io  a  year  in  sixpences,  sonu- 
hcdy  has  had  the  burden  shifted  on  to  his  shoulders, 

I  remember  the  time  when  among  the  most  enter- 
prising and  intelligent  of  the  peasantry  there  were  always 
two  careers  open :  the  one  was  the  hiring  of  "  a  bit  of 
land  "  large  enough  to  keep  a  horse  and  a  cow  or  two ; 
the  other  was  the  setting  up  a  shop  where  even  in  old 
age  an  honest  frugal  couple  might  make  a  livelihood 
and  never  be  forced  to  go  on  the  parish. 

I  seldom  hear  of  any  one  looking  forward  to  the 
former  of  these  possible  careers.  I  never  find  any  one 
inclined  to  venture  upon  the  latter. 

There  is  yet  another  class  who  have  been  no  gainers 
by  the  great  dissemination  of  money  throughout  the 
rural  districts.  The  country  parson  is  a  much  poorer 
man  than  he  was.  Not  that  his  mere  household  expenses, 
the  cost  of  mere  food  and  raiment,  have  necessarily  in- 
creased (except  so  far  as  the  dying  out  of  frugaUty  and 
simplicity  has  to  answer  for  the  multiplication  of  his 
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wants),  for  though  butcher's  meat  and  labour  are  en- 
hanced in  price,  almost  everything  else  is  cheaper  than 
in  my  early  Arcadian  days — but  the  parson's  expenses 
now  are  outside  his  house,  not  in  it,  and  if  he  have  half 
a  dozen  children  then  his  troubles  begin.  There  are  no 
more  free  passes  for  boys  and  girls,  no  nominations  to 
this  or  that  well-endowed  school,  no  close  exhibitions  at 
the  Universities,  no  patronage  to  this  or  that  post. 
"Open  competition"  has  thrown  all  the  good  things 
into  the  laps  of  the  wealthy.  What  chance  has  an 
average  boy  bred  up  in  a  country  parsonage  against 
another  who  from  childhood  has  had  all  the  advantages  of 
the  very  best  and  most  careful  training  that  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  "  Poor  country  clergymen 
are  none  the  better  for  being  poor,"  they  are  rudely 
told  :  "  the  country  does  not  want  to  help  the  needy,  but 
the  meritorious."  It  is  as  if  admission  to  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  doctor's  certificate 
that  the  sturdy  patient  was  not  afflicted  with  any  disease. 
Moreover,  there  is  one  source  of  income  which  has 
almost  entirely  gone  from  the  clergy  since  my  younger 
days :  I  mean  tuition.  It  used  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  every  country  clergyman  was  a  scholar,  and  in  the 
main  this  was  true.  Relatively  to  the  rest  of  the 
community  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  thirty  years  ago 
a  country  parson  was  a  better  educated  man  than  his 
neighbours.  The  schools  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state, 
and  needed  the  overhauling  which  they  have  since 
received.  Most  men  felt,  and  felt  rightly,  that  every  lad 
who  was  going  up  to  the  university  would  be  the  better 
for  a  year  or  two's  preparation  by  a  private  tutor,  and  the 
tutor  was  almost  always  a  clergyman.     Any  country  par- 
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son  in  those  days  who  chose  to  look  out  for  them  could 
get  pupils,  and  very  many  did  so  when  their  cures  were 
small  or  the  calls  upon  them  increased.  In  many  cases 
this  led  to  that  enlargement  of  the  parsonage  houses 
which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  great  rocks  ahead  for 
the  rural  clergy.  Now,  too  many  of  them  find  themselves 
quite  overhoused.  Since  those  early  days  the  schools 
have  improved  beyond  our  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the 
standard  of  acquirements  expected  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  has  risen  to  a  point  which  is  alarming  to  the 
modern  bidder  for  pupils.  Even  where  men  are  qualified 
for  the  work,  no  wise  father  now  takes  away  his  son  from 
a  school  to  put  him  with  a  tutor  if  he  can  help  it,  and 
no  intelligent  undergraduate  would  dream  of  reading  in 
the  long  vacation  with  the  average  country  curate  for 
"Mods"  or  "Specials."  Imagine  the  dismay  of  a 
Cambridge  pass-man  on  being  asked  to  read  the  Ethics 
with  his  squire's  first-born  !  or  the  clammy  terror  of  the 
newly  ordained  deacon  from  St.  Aidans  invited  to  assist 
a  freshman  at  Trinity  with  his  Trigonometry  !  Even  the 
college  livings  are  not  filled  as  they  used  to  be,  college 
fellows  no  longer  "resort  to  orders"  as  formerly;  the 
benefices  are  offered,  even  the  most  valuable  of  them,  to 
men  certainly  below  the  first  rank  in  culture  and  intellect; 
and,  with  an  infatuation  which  I  wonder  some  good 
people  have  not  long  ago  stigmatized  as  "judicial  blind- 
ness," the  bishops  as  a  body  seem  to  be  doing  their  very 
best  to  keep  out  of  the  ministry  the  whole  race  of 
schoolmasters,  i.e.,  the  only  men  who,  being  ordinarily 
"  scholars  and  gentlemen,"  have  still  some  kindly  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  the  Establishment ;  and  whose 
alliance,  if  rejected  at  the  present  moment  with  suspicion 
and  hauteur,  may  one  of  these  days  be  given  cordially  to 
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the  other  side.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains, 
tuition  and  the  remuneration  it  brings  are  rapidly  passing, 
and  have  almost  altogether  passed,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  country  clergj'. 

Thus  the  parsons  with  many  sons  and  daughters  and 
small  private  means — it  is  still  very  rarely  that  they  are 
living  only  on  their  cures— have  dropped  behind,  and, 
relatively  to  their  parishioners,  are  much  poorer  than  they 
were.  Now  and  then  one  hears  some  kindly  tenant  of 
what  used  to  be  the  manorhouse  and  its  domain  land, 
dropping  into  a  patronizing  tone,  and  pitying  the  poor 
rector  and  his  family,  while  in  a  gauche  though  well- 
intentioned  way  he  wounds  their  feelings  as  he  offers 
them  friendly  assistance.  At  times  the  two  men  are  at 
war,  and  then  the  parson  knows  many  a  sleepless  night. 
But  whatever  the  relations  may  be  between  them,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  the  one  class  has  gone  up,  the  other 
gone  down.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  education,  the 
terrible  pressure  of  the  local  rates — for  the  clergyman 
suffers  for  the  sin  of  being  a  clergyman  by  being  rated  on 
his  gross  income — the  greater  rigour  of  the  law  of  dilapi- 
dations, the  burden  of  having  to  keep  up  houses,  build- 
ings, and  fences  erected  by  a  predecessor  richer  than 
himself,  and  the  general  prodigality  in  our  social  habits, 
all  contribute  to  make  the  country  parson's  life  a  far  more 
anxious  struggle  and  a  far  sadder  one  than  it  used  to  be 
thirty  years  ago. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  If  what  one  class  has  lost  another 
has  gained,  has  not  the  community  on  the  whole  benefited 
by  the  change?"  The  answer  is  that  this  is  not  a 
question  which  admits  of  being  narrowed  to  the  limits  of 
a  tradesman's  balance-sheet  When  we  mount  to  that 
region  where  the  affections,  sentiments,  and  aspirations 
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have  their  play,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  reproach  of 
"  talking  vaguely."     It  would  be  an  immense  calamity  to 
the  rural  population   if  the  clergy  were  to   sink  in  the 
social  scale.    Say  what  we  will,  the  tone  of  the  farmhouse 
is  not,  and  never  can  be,  what  the  tone  of  the  parsonage 
used  to  be,  and,  in  many  cases,  still  continues  to  be. 
The  villager  with  no  clergyman  or  his  family  to  drop  in> 
and  gossip,  and  consult,  and  befriend  on  the  old  footings 
would  inevitably  sink  into  a  "  hand  "  engaged  in  chronic- 
warfare  with  his  "  employer."     You  would  soon  educate- 
him  up  to  that — would  you  ever  educate  him  beyond  it  ?^ 
For  the  rest,  the  farmers'  daughters,  better  dressed  and- 
better  set  up  with  luxuries  and  accomplishments  than  the 
young  ladies  at  the  rectory,  with  a  wider  knowledge  of^ 
the  outside  world,  handsomer  drawing-rooms  and  trim-v. 
mer  lawns,  yet  do  lack  something.    Somehow  a  man  feels.; 
that  in  marrying  into  the  one  class  all  he  would  lose 
would  be  dower ;  in  marrying  into  the  other  there  would 
be  little  else  that  he  could  expect  to  gain. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  compare  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  to-day  with  him  I  remember  so  well,  that  I 
notice  the  most  curious  and  marked  changes. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  labourer's  material  gains 
have  been  appraised  a  little  too  highly.  The  increase  in 
money  wages  has  been  considerable,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  directly  and  indirectly  he  has  gained  less  than  has 
been  supposed.  Thirty  years  ago  in  harvest-time  a  man's 
wife  earned  at  least  half  as  much  as  her  husband,  every 
child  gained  a  little,  every  house  was  shut  up.  On 
Sunday  men,  women,  and  children  were  all  asleep  from 
sheer  weariness.  As  for  the  gleaning,  I  have  known 
instances  where  a  family  has  been  kept  in  bread  over 
Christmas  Day,  the  flour  ground  exclusively  from  the 
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com  picked  up  in  gleaning  time.  In  those  days  farmers 
kept  few  accounts,  and  then  not  very  trustworthy  ones, 
but  they  roughly  guessed  that  the  harvest  cost  them  ten 
or  twelve  shillings  an  acre  against  sixteen  or  seventeen 
which  it  costs  them  now.  There  is  good  reason  to  think 
the  old  estimate  too  low,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
new  reckoning.  However,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  labourer  of  to-day  is  a  great  deal  better  off  than  his 
father  was,  with  one  notable  and  shameful  exception^  which 
we  shall  come  to  by-and-by ;  his  children  are  cleaner, 
better  taught,  better  looked  after,  better  dressed  than  they 
were ;  his  wife  is  no  longer  the  poor  drudge  she  almost 
invariably  became  after  her  fourth  or  fifth  child  ;  she  has 
her  perambulator,  and  in  many  instances  her  sewing 
machine,  she  even  talks  to  you  of  her  dressmaker ;  ^  she 
takes  a  great  pride  in  sending  her  little  ones  to  school, 
with  all  due  regard  to  their  personal  appearance ;  she  is 
fastidious  in  the  Christian  names  she  selects,  especially 
for  the  girls ;  Mary  Ann  and  Susan  Jane  are  fast 
disappearing  from  some  districts.  "  Why  don't  you  have 
that  baby  called  Maria  for  a  change?"  I  said  to  one  dirty 
gaunt  mother  some  time  back  who  had  a  string  of 
daughters  christened  Bertha,  Florence,  Ethel,  and  what 
not?     *'  Lor,  sir !     Would ^^z^  now  ?     It's  so  wulgar  !" 

The  truth  is  the  peasantry  have  begun  to  have  tastes 
as  well  as  other  people :  they  have  shorter  hours  of  work, 
i.e.^  more  leisure ;  the  women  have  almost  passed  out  of 
the  labour  market  altogether,  I  have  found  them  reading 
novels ;  they  like  to  see  things  looking  pretty,  they  put 

*  Nothing  has  astonished  me  more  than  the  amazing  number  of 
dressmakers  to  be  found  in  the  new  Arcadia.  They  were  so  rare  in 
the  old  Arcadia  that  I  fancied  dresses  were  like  babies — the  produce 
of  gooseberry  bushes. 
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up  neat  papers  on  their  walls ;  something  must  cure  the 
cracks  and  flaws  that  let  the  wind  in  ;  they  buy  pictures 
such  as  they  are,  they  have  an  eye  for  art  after  a  fashion, 
they  too  will  come  to  adore  the  sunflower  all  in  due  time. 
And  all  this  is  so  much  gain  :  but  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  know  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  much  more  of  a  grumbler  than  he 
was,  but  he  is  certainly  more  defiant  in  his  tone  and 
bolder  in  his  self-assertion.  He  has  become  a  very  keen 
bargainer,  suspicious,  exacting,  and  mercenary,  and  this 
to  an  extent  which  I  should  not  have  thought  possible 
thirty  years  ago ;  he  knows  the  price  of  everything ;  he 
will  do  nothing  for  nothing ;  he  is  greedy  for  money,  and 
accepts  any  substitute  for  money  with  reluctance.  "I  like 
the  real  thing  !"  said  one  to  whom  I  represented  that  he 
got  his  cottage  rent  free  and  was,  so  far,  better  off"  than 
his  neighbours.  Retaining  too  many  of  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  pauperism,  he  takes  what  is  given  to  him  at 
Christmas  or  Whitsuntide  less  as  dole  than  as  due,  and 
he  is  loud  in  denouncing  "favouritism,"  a  word  which  he 
has  learnt  since  my  younger  Arcadian  days. 

With  all  this  that  is  unpleasant  about  the  new  peasantry, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  have  made  one  very  remark- 
able step  forward.  As  a  body  the  labourers  now  pay 
ready  money  for  their  commodities,  far  more  commonly 
than  they  did.  Of  course  there  are  those  of  them  who 
will  always  be  behindhand,  and  who  live  all  their  lives  in 
debt.  But  debt  is  no  longer  universal  as  it  once  was. 
Formerly  every  man  had  a  score  at  the  village  shop,  and 
very  dearly  he  had  to  pay  for  the  credit  he  expected  and 
received ;  but  the  competition  which  beggared  the  small 
shopkeeper  compelled  him  to  resort  to  the  machinery  of 
the  County  Court,  and  the  dread  of  that  terrible  power 
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has  scared  many  into  economy  and  self-denial,  and  these 
have  brought  their  own  reward.  So  it  has  come  about 
that  the  labourer  who  is  hopelessly  behindhand  is  quite 
the  exception  ;  the  rule  is  the  other  way. 

But  if  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been  a  gainer  to 
the  extent  indicated,  he  is  not  a  bit  more — nay,  he  is 
much  less — contented  with  his  lot  than  he  was.  How 
should  he  be  ?  The  old  men  remember  the  roadsides, 
the  wastes,  and  commons,  and  village  greens,  and  patches 
of  no  man's  land,  which  have  gone  from  them  for  ever. 
The  donkey  munched  the  thistles  or  rolled  in  the  dust, 
the  cow,  half  starved  perhaps  in  winter,  yet  gained  a 
certain  sort  of  sustenance  and  picked  up  its  livelihood 
under  the  hedge  or  on  the  waste.  The  geese  hissed  at 
strangers  intruding  upon  this  or  that  patch  of  verdure^ 
and  brought  in  a  few  shillings,  if  their  owner  were  lucky 
with  them,  at  Michaelmas  time.  There  was  a  charm  and 
amusement  and  the  excitement  of  a  commercial  specula- 
tion about  it  all.  The  men  had  something  to  come  back 
to  in  the  evening  besides  the  bare  walls  of  their  cottages, 
the  women  something  to  do  in  the  daytime  besides  gossip 
and  stare.  The  children  too  had  their  part  in  the  game, 
if  it  was  only  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  "  Dickey,"  and 
sometimes  ride  him  if  he  did  not  kick  too  high.  Then, 
too,  there  were  always  some  playgrounds  where  the 
youngsters  could  "get  into  mischief,"  as  the  phrase  is,  i.e., 
where  they  could  hope  to  find  a  rat  or  a  weasel — 
peradventure,  too  (oh,  the  shocking  crime  !),  disturb  a 
rabbit,  snare  an  "old  hare"  (why  the  peasant  should 
insist  so  much  upon  the  age  of  a  hare  I  never  could 
understand),  scotch  a  snake,  or  turn  up  a  hedgehog.  All 
these  things  are  things  of  the  past. 

The  plain,   ugly  fact  is  patent  to  all  who  do  not 
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resolutely  keep  their  eyes  shut,  that  the  agricultural 
labourer's  life  has  had  all  the  joy  taken  out  of  it,  and  has 
become  as  dull  and  sodden  a  life  as  a  man's  can  well  be 
made.  There  are  scores — perhaps  hundreds — of  villages 
where  the  inhabitants  have  absolutely  no  amusements  of 
any  kind  outside  the  public-house,  where  cricket,  or 
bowls,  or  even  skittles  are  as  unknown  as  bear-baiting — 
where  the  children  play  at  marbles  in  the  gutter  in  bodily 
fear  lest  the  road  surveyor  should  come  down  upon  them. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  philosophers  born  and  bred  in 
Bloomsbury  to  discourse  learnedly  upon  the  wastefulness 
of  the  commons,  or  for  lawyers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  to  assure 
us  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  rights  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  As  to  the  commons,  I  have  observed  that 
the  noisiest  advocates  for  enclosure  are  the  "  advanced 
thinkers  "  of  the  squares  and  streets,  the  absentee  squire 
who  has  outrun  the  constable,  and  is  in  his  agent's  hands, 
and  the  people  afflicted  with  that  mania  called  "  land- 
hunger."  As  to  the  rights  of  the  lord,  again,  I  have 
observed  that  the  word  rights  is  getting  used  more  and 
more  generally  as  a  synonym  for  powers^  as  though  the 
two  notions  were  identical.  Right  always  does  mean 
power,  and  power  means  right,  to  the  middle  man  who  is 
paid  by  commission  or  paid  by  the  job.  It  would  be 
idle  to  suggest  to  the  modern  land  agent,  autocratic 
plenipotentiary  as  he  too  often  is,  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  maxim — " Summa  lex  summa  injuria"  But  here 
I  am  on  very  delicate  ground  : 

yuaQova^v  avBa>  /c'  ov  [laOovcn  XijOofiai. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  said  that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  to-day 
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is  better  off  on  the  whole  than  his  father  was — with  one 
notable  and  shameful  exception.  I  may  not  shrink  from 
touching  on  this  part  of  my  subject. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  last  thirty  years 
nearly  twenty  millions  sterling  have  been  spent  in  building, 
restoring,  or  enlarging  the  places  of  worship  of  the 
Established  Church  alone.  I  rejoice  in  the  fact,  if  it  be 
a  fact. 

How  much  has  been  further  spent  upon  parsonage 
houses  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess,  but  the  amount 
must  be  very  large.  The  erection  of  schools  and  resi- 
dences for  teachers  under  the  enactments  of  recent  legis- 
lation has  been,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  a  sore 
burden  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  number  of  country  houses  of  the  gentry  that 
meanwhile  have  been  built  anew  has  not  been  so  con- 
siderable, though  it  is  rare  to  find  one  that  has  not  been 
added  to,  made  more  luxurious,  or  improved  in  the 
stables,  the  gardens,  or  in  the  conservatories. 

As  to  the  farmhouses,  it  would  make  Gainsborough  or 
Constable  weep  to  see  how  the  dear  old  places  they  loved 
have  been  replaced  by  mansions,  or  at  least  by  ample 
family  houses  such  as  the  scientific  agriculturist — the  high 
farmer  in  more  senses  than  one — expects  to  bring  his 
wife  and  daughters  to. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden  have 
benefited  by  what  has  been  going  on.  The  stables  and 
bullock-sheds,  the  cow-houses  and  piggeries,  the  very 
kennels  have  become  commodious,  substantial,  costly, 
not  seldom  ornamental.  On  all  these  things  no  expense 
has  been  spared.  But  here  progress  has  stopped.  Yes  I 
The  houses  of  God  and  their  ministers,  the  owners  of 
the  soil  and  their  tenantry,  the  sheep  and  the  oxen,  the 
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dogs  and  the  swine,  are  decently  housed  and  cared  for 
What  have  the  peasantry  of  England  done,  and  what  is 
their  crime,  that  they  alone  have  been  left  as  they  were  ? 
"  As  they  were  ?  "  No  !  Not  as  they  were — ten  times 
worse  than  they  were  !  Let  a  man  of  fifty  ride  five  miles 
in  any  direction  from  his  own  door  in  some  of  the  most 
carefully  tilled  counties  of  England,  and  he  must  be 
fortunate  in  his  surroundings  if  he  can  find  ten  labourerf ' 
cottages  with  three  sleeping-rooms  that  have  been  built 
since  he  arrived  at  manhood.  Let  him  at  the  same  time 
take  a  note  of  the  "  houses  "  of  agricultural  labourers  in 
which  large  families  have  been  brought  up — God  knows 
how — and  on  which  ;^5o  have  been  spent  during  the 
same  time.  Let  him  end  by  counting  the  number  of 
dwellings  that  have  been  allowed  to  fall  down,  and  from 
which  the  last  occupant  has  escaped  only  just  soon 
enough.  Let  him  do  all  this,  I  say,  and  I  think  that  man 
will  be  startled  and  shocked  if  he  has  any  heart  or  any 
pity  in  him. 

The  peasantry  are  huddling  under  roofs  which  our 
grandfathers  raised ;  but  roofs  and  walls  that  have  had  half 
a  century  or  more  of  wear  and  tear.  This  one  is  propped 
up  by  an  old  dead  tree,  that  one  has  been  "  daubed  with 
untempered  mortar,"  the  other  one  has  been  made  habit- 
able by  the  wretched  tenant  with  some  old  sleepers 
fetched  from  the  nearest  railway,  or  the  thatch  mended 
by  his  own  hand  with  straw  that  ought  to  have  gone  to 
the  pig. 

Men  pretend  to  wonder  that  the  population  of  our 
villages  goes  on  decreasing.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  it 
were  other^vise.  The  peasantry  have  acquired  migratory 
habits  und  gone  into  the  towns  from  sheer  necessity. 
We  have  been  doing  our  best  in  our  schools  to  teach  the 
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rising  generation  decency  and  self-respect,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  learn  that  lesson  in  that  proportion  do  they 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  shameful 
hovels  which  cruel  mockers  call  their  "  homes."  I  grant 
that  no  more  than  the  sin  of  omission  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  landed  proprietors ;  but  what  then  ? 

Non  hominem  occidi. — Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos. 
Sum  bonus  et  frugi. — Renuit  negitatque  Sabellus. 

("  I'm  no  murderer,  I." — "  No  !  For  that  you'll  not  swing." — 
"  Then  I'm  all  a  man  should  be."—"  That's  a  diflferent  thing  ! "— ) 

The  mischief  is  all  the  harder  to  deal  with  because 
the  larger  number  of  our  labourers'  cottages  are  not  the 
property  of  the  great  landowners,  but  of  small,  some- 
times very  small,  proprietors.  These  latter  manage  to 
get  a  very  handsome  return  for  their  investments,  and 
are  quite  safe  in  asking  what  rent  they  choose  to  demand. 
Tell  them  they  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  that 
Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  will  build  some  decent  dwellings  soon, 
and  empty  the  old  tumble-down  shanties,  and  they  laugh 
at  you.  "  I  know  better  than  that,"  said  a  coarse,  foul- 
mouthed  old  drover  to  me.  "  Gentlemen  don't  like 
building  houses  for  them  sort  of  people.  We  ain't  got 
no  gamekeepers  here,  nor  no  gentlefolks  neither ! "  So  the 
small  capitalist  invests  in  the  row  of  cottages  within 
easy  reach  of  the  public-house,  and  very  well  he  makes  it 
pay.  Even  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  meanest  point 
of  view,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  he  is  not  more 
shrewd  than  the  richer  proprietor,  who  tells  you  that  the 
broad  acres  cannot  run  away,  while  labourers  can  and 
do.  Ay  !  They  can  and  do.  But  as  William  Cobbett 
said  in  his  own  strong  way  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
"Without  the  labourer  the  land  is  nothing  worth.     With- 
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out  his  labour  there  can  be  no  tillage,  no  enclosure  of 
fields,  no  tending  of  flocks,  no  breeding  of  cattle,  and  a 
farm  is  worth  no  more  than  an  equal  number  of  acres  of 
the  sea  or  of  the  air." 

It  is  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  results  directly 
traceable  to  the  general  decay  and  neglect  of  the 
labourers'  dwellings  that  the  outlook  appears  most 
serious.  Unhappily  we  are  all  too  well  aware  that  in  the 
best  times  chastity  never  was  a  virtue  held  in  very  high 
estimation  among  the  rural  population.  Two  young 
people  "  kept  company  "  for  a  while,  and  the  result  was 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thirty  years  ago 
marriage  also  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  man 
was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  fellow  who  delayed  to  "father 
his  child"  by  making  the  mother  his  wife.  Of  late 
years  this  remnant  of  honourable  sentiment  has  been 
dying  out,  and,  by  much  that  I  can  hear  from  those  on 
whose  information  I  can  rely,  the  conviction  has  been 
forced  upon  me  that  female  prostitution  in  country 
villages  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  young  men 
have  no  houses  to  bring  their  wives  to,  the  young  women 
will  not  be  content  with  the  ruinous  hovels.  So  the 
child  is  born,  weaned,  and  left  with  the  grandmother; 
the  young  fellow  slinks  off  into  the  town,  or  takes  "a 
job  "  in  some  remote  county — the  order  of  affiliation  is 
never  served,  and  the  girl  goes  out  to  service,  or  she 
hangs  about  the  village  with  nothing  to  do,  and  hoists 
her  flag  again  in  hopes  that  sooner  or  later  she  may 
capture  some  weak  besieger  of  the  citadel  and  be  made 
an  honest  woman  of  by  bearing  another's  name. 

If  this  should  not  happen  as  soon  as  might  be  wished, 
and  if  youth  passes  and  middle  life  is  beginning,  she  has 
still  another  chance.    A  labourer  finds  himself  suddenly  a 
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widower  with  three  or  four  young  children  and  no  female 
to  look  after  them.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  '  The  natural 
course  would  be  to  marry  again.  Formerly  this  used  to  be 
invariably  done,  and  usually  with  very  little  delay.  Now 
he  tells  you  he  can  do  better  than  that.  He  takes  a 
housekeeper  and  pretends  that  he  means  to  look  out  for  a 
wife.  He  has  not  the  least  difficulty  in  finding  the 
housekeeper^  and  forthwith  new  relations  are  entered  into. 
He  has  nothing  to  gain  by  marriage — nothing  as  far  as 
he  can  see — and  something  to  lose  by  tying  himself  for 
life  to  a  woman  whose  antecedents  will  not  bear  looking 
into,  who  has  perhaps  two  or  three  children  that  may  be 
anybody's,  and  whom  moreover  he  has  in  his  power  so 
long  as  he  can  dismiss  her  at  a  week's  notice. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  men,  having  once  broken  away 
from  the  parents'  nest,  acquire  roaming  habits,  go  to  the 
"  pits,"  run  up  to  London  for  a  spree,  become  navvies, 
and  speedily  learn  the  coarse  vice  and  foul  language  of 
the  society  into  which  they  have  plunged,  and  if  they 
come  back  to  their  birthplace  they  come  back  brutalized, 
unsettled,  reckless;  always  with  empty  pockets,  and 
bawling  against  and  denouncing  every  class  except  their 
own  with  a  set  of  phrases  from  the  new  Gospel  of  Hate 
which  ribald  agitators  ply  them  with.  But  these  men  do 
not  marry ;  too  often  they  return  at  thirty,  broken-down 
sots,  and  badly  diseased,  and  not  seldom  become  the 
disseminators  of  such  poison  as  I  do  not  care  to  speak 
of. 

Thus,  spite  of  improved  machinery,  spite  of  increased 
wages,  spite  of  shorter  hours  of  toil,  the  labour  market 
continues  to  exhibit  the  remarkable  anomaly  of  a 
steady  decrease  of  supply,  varying  inversely  with  the 
increase  of  demand.     To  explain  it  by  saying  that  it  is 
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a  mere  question  of  wages  is  to  show  an  entire  ignorance 
of  the  facts.  Taking  the  rural  population  in  the  mass 
and  comparing  their  income  man  by  man  with  that  of  the 
mass  of  the  townsmen,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
countryman  would  be  found  by  no  means  the  poorer 
of  the  two.  As  to  that  industrious,  sober,  able-bodied 
agricultural  labourer  who  has  to  bring  up  a  family  on 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  he  exists  only  in  the  speeches  of 
the  demagogue.  Such  a  man  in  the  eastern  counties  is 
not  to  be  found ;  he  would  be  as  hard  to  meet  with  as  a 
pole-cat. 

The  truth  is  you  have  increased  the  labourer's  daily 
wages,  but  that  is  absolutely  all  that  you  have  done  for 
him.  He  asks  for  a  decent  home,  for  a  chance  of  bettering 
himself,  for  the  possibility  of  a  future  which  may  raise 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  small  proprietor ;  for  some  prospect 
of  trying  his  luck  with  a  cow  or  a  horse  and  cart ;  for 
some  innocent  recreation  and  amusement  when  his  day's 
work  is  done ;  for  some  tiny  playground  for  his  children 
in  the  summer  evenings  ;  '^  for  some  object  of  ambition. 
What  answer  can  you  make  to  him  ?  Are  you  going  to 
point  to  the  sign  of  the  Chequers  creaking  in  the  breeze? 
Our  agricultural  friend  refuses  to  take  the  hint,  and 
angrily  shakes  his  head.  The  very  beer  is  so  bad  that  it 
has  ceased  to  tempt  him  to  a  debauch. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  but,  looming  through 
the  mists  of  the  future,  there  are  some  ugly  shapes  that 
seem  to  be  frowning  on  us.  The  cry  for  tenant  right  has 
not  yet  made  itself  heard  on  our  side  of  the  Channel, 
but  are  we  sure  there  are  no  mutterings  of  a  storm  whose 

'  I  have  seen  children  crying  because  it  was  holiday  time  at  the 
school,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  at  home  and  no  place  to  play  in! 
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thunder  may  be  only  the  echo  of  the  Land  League's  roar  ? 
I  fancy,  if  some  gentlemen  were  to  find  themselves  at  a 
farmers'  ordinary  on  market-day,  they  would  hear  more 
than  they  expected.  The  great  capitalists  among  the 
farmers,  again,  are  giving  up  the  game,  and  sullenly  telling 
you  that  high  farming  doesn't  pay.  I  think  they  don't 
quite  mean  what  they  say ;  but  they  do  mean  that  farming 
on  a  large  scale  and  in  the  grand  style  does  not  pay.  If 
they  are  right,  there  is  a  mauvais  quart  ^heure  for  such 
as  have  pulled  down  three  or  four  farmhouses  and  thrown 
the  fields  into  one  large  holding.  If  landlords  be  com- 
pelled to  reverse  a  policy  to  which  they  have  been  pledging 
themselves  for  so  long,  they  may  find  that  it  was  an  evil 
day  for  them  when  they  began  to  "  burn  one  house  to 
warm  another." 

But  the  labour  market.  Oh,  the  labour  market ! 
there's  the  rub  1  There  stands  the  ominous  fact  that  for 
years  an  exodus  has  been  going  on  from  the  country 
villages  of  the  best  and  most  ambitious  of  the  labouring 
class;  it  is  going  on  still.  Village  life  has  ceased  to 
present  charms  to  the  sons  of  the  soil.  There  have  been 
many  causes  operating  to  bring  this  about;  no  one 
remedy  can  be  trusted  to  meet  the  evil.  But  yet  some- 
thing may  be  done. 

Men  do  not  run  away  in  shoals  from  homes  where 
their  childhood  was  happy  and  their  youth  blessed  with 
joyous  memories,  and  in  which  they  may  look  forward  in 
their  turn  to  pass  their  best  years  in  some  decency,  com- 
fort, and  self-respect.  They  do  run  away  from  the  odious 
thought  of  living  and  dying  in  a  squalid  hovel  with  a  clay 
floor  and  two  dark  cabins  under  the  rafters,  reached  by  a 
rickety  ladder;  in  the  one  of  which  sleep  father  and 
mother  as  best  they  can,  while  in  the  foetid  air  of  the 
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Other  their  oflfspring  of  both  sexes  huddle,  sometimes 
eight  or  nine  of  them,  among  them  young  men  and 
young  women  out  of  whom  you  are  stamping  all  sense 
of  shame.  Yes !  people  do  run  away  from  a  life  like 
this;  leaving  it  behind  them  as  a  dreadful  past  which 
they  remember  only  with  indignation,  or  rebelling  against 
the  prospect  of  it  as  a  future  too  hideous  to  be  enter- 
tained except  with  scorn.  I,  for  one,  do  not  blame 
them. 


IL 
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The  Nineteenth  Century^  May,  1S82. 

When  a  man  has  anived  at  the  prime  of  life,  that  is, 
when  he  finds  himself  a  little — a  very  little — nearer  sixty 
than  fifty,  he  is  apt  to  become  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
his  age.  If  he  be  faintly  conscious  that  youth  has  passed, 
he  disUkes  being  reminded  of  the  fact ;  he  does  not  wish 
to  hear  that  he  is  a  wonder  for  his  time  of  life,  and  any 
indelicate  hint  from  some  enfant  terrible,  suggesting  that 
the  period  of  fogeyism  is  approaching,  he  resents  with 
pardonable  warmth.  Even  a  philosopher  has  been  known 
to  betray  irritation  when  told  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
resign — that  his  place  was  wanted. 

Hence,  when  one  of  those  young  persons  —  in  this 
instance  it  must  have  been  a  very  young  person — who 
flesh  their  maiden  swords  as  critics  in  the  periodical 
press  audaciously  described  the  present  writer  as  an 
elderly  clergyman,  the  kindly  judgment  passed  in  the 
body  of  the  article  was  resented  rather  as  an  outrage 
than  a  friendly  critique.  To  be  labelled  "  elderly  "  when 
one  is  conscious  of  exuberant  vitality; — to  have  one's 
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career  in  a  manner  cut  short  by  being  scheduled  with 
the  infirm,  is  really  too  bad. 

It  was  while  smarting  under  this  undeserved  and 
gratuitous  wrong  that  a  remarkable  coincidence  afforded 
some  comfort  to  my  wounded  self-esteem.  During  the 
same  week  that  I  was  denounced  as  elderly^  I  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  one  of  my  parishioners,  a  man  at  one  time 
of  great  force  and  intelligence,  who  had  completed  his 
ninety-first  year ;  on  the  very  next  day  I  received  a  visit 
from  one  of  the  landowners  in  the  parish  who  was  at  the 
time  ninety-two ;  and  four  days  afterwards  I  met  walking 
on  the  high  road,  a  mile  from  my  own  door,  the  oldest 
beneficed  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  a  man 
revered  and  loved  by  all  who  know  him,  and  who  still, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  officiates  every  Sunday  in  the 
parish  where  he  has  ministered  for  sixty-nine  years,  and 
ministered  too  as  few  men  of  ord"nary  calibre  are  able  to 
do  at  half  his  age. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  solace  to  my  wounded  feelings 
that,  in  a  single  week,  I  had  talked  with  three  men,  each 
of  whom  was  actually  old  enough  to  be  my  grandfather ; 
and  as  I  pursued  my  solitary  Arcadian  rambles,  by  one 
of  those  freaks  of  self-deception  which  we  are  all  inclined 
to  indulge  in  at  times,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  fact  of 
such  venerable  persons  being  alive  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  proved  me  to  be  a  young  man  still,  for  is 
not  every  man  young  who  has,  or  who  might  have  a 
living  grandfather  ? 

Moreover,  looking  about  me  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  fact  that  I  was  surrounded 
by  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  of  very  advanced  age,  whom  it  was  my  business  to 
visit  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  duty — old  men  and  old 
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women  who  still  retained  their  faculties,  though  looking 
back  over  eighty,  some  of  them  over  nearly  ninety,  years 
— people  who  dearly  loved  to  talk  about  their  earlier 
reminiscences,  and  to  repeat  the  traditions  of  an  age  that 
has  gone  as  completely  as  the  age  of  chivalry — people 
whose  very  exaggerations  and  inaccuracies  are  instructive, 
and  who,  as  they  drop  off  one  by  one,  carry  with  them 
under  the  sod  "portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful 
past,"  which  none  of  those  who  now  remain  can  tell  us 
of  as  they  could  who,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  were 
actors  in  the  drama  of  our  petty  village  life — actors,  or 
it  may  be,  sufferers. 

As  I  reflected,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 
if  from  the  generation  of  the  very  aged  people  around 
me  I  endeavoured  to  glean  such  stories  as  I  could  of  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  and  their  habits  during  the 
days  to  which  the  memory  of  man  doth  extend,  inasmuch 
as  traditions  of  this  nature  are  rarely  long-lived,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  disappear  altogether.  The  slightest  words 
and  acts  of  the  great  leaders  in  art,  or  politics,  or  litera- 
ture, are  greedily  sought  for  and  jealously  preserved,  but 
the  personal  reminiscences  of  the  humble  peasant  who 
has  hardly  left  Arcady  for  a  week  at  a  time  since  he  was 
born,  and  who  has  been  bound  to  the  soil  which  he  has 
tilled  without  change,  without  cessation,  without  ambi- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  without  hope, 
surely  ought  to  have  something  to  suggest  to  us.  Why 
should  history  be  too  proud  to  notice  the  lowly  ? 

There  is  indeed  a  sect  of — Economists  I  believe  they 
call  themselves — who  are  making  determined  efforts  to 
throw  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  who  desire  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  stories  and  traditions  of  the 
peasantry.    These  theorists  are,  I  hope,  well-meaning 
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and  peaceable  citizens  in  the  main;  but  blameless  as 
their  ordinary  life  is,  they  become  dangerous  maniacs  if 
you  hint  to  them  that  you  can  tolerate  outdoor  relief  in 
any  shape  or  form.  In  their  view,  all  the  sickly  and  in- 
firm, all  the  blind  and  halt  and  lame,  all  the  aged  widows 
and  the  old  men  who  are  past  work,  and  have  not  saved 
a  fortune  out  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  ought  to  be  buried 
alive,  or  afforded  every  possible  facility  for  dying  of  mere 
dulness  with  the  utmost  speed.  It  is  idle  to  reason  with 
monomaniacs,  but  upon  such  as  are  not  yet  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument  I  would  fain  urge  that  there  is  one 
consideration  which  may  induce  us  to  pause  before  we 
give  in  to  the  heresy  that  all  the  aged  poor  should  be 
shut  up  in  what  Carlyle  called  the  poor-law  Bastilles. 

To  carry  out  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  and  to  shut  up  in 
*'  the  house  "  every  old  man  or  woman  past  work,  would 
be  to  snap  off  rudely  the  rustic's  connection  with  the 
past,  and  to  take  from  him  almost  the  only  picturesque 
and  humanizing  element  in  his  monotonous  existence. 
Gas-light  theorists  have  no  notion  of  the  part  that  the  old 
people  play  in  our  country  life.  The  tottering  old  crone 
that  sits  knitting  in  the  sun,  with  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  scanty  furniture  of  her  tiny  two-roomed  cottage, 
can  be  trusted  with  the  toddling  baby  whose  mother  has 
gone  to  the  next  market  town,  or  she  can  give  the  alarm 
if  the  pig  is  in  danger  of  breaking  out  of  the  sty.  In  re- 
turn she  gets  some  little  kindly  office  done  for  her  which 
brings  into  play  the  softer  and  gentler  emotions,  and 
affords  scope  for  services  of  Christian  charity  which  can- 
not be  paid  for  in  coin  or  be  set  down  in  a  debtor  or 
creditor  account  The  old  man  who  hobbles  slowly 
with  his  stick,  and  only  now  and  then  can  earn  a  shilling 
by  poking  about  in  a  ditch  or  looking  after  a  feeble  cow, 
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crouches  with  his  old  "  missus  "  over  the'  scanty  fire  in 
the  wet  days  when  nothing  is  doing,  and  the  younger 
neighbours  drop  in  to  have  a  talk. 

Such  talk  takes  the  neighbours  out  of  themselves  and 
widens  their  very  very  narrow  horizon ;  they  get  tran- 
sported into  a  past  that  is  like,  and  yet  so  different  from, 
the  present ;  legend  and  tale  of  suffering  or  daring  are 
repeated,  alluded  to,  asked  about,  discussed;  the  rustic 
of  to-day  finds  himself  bound  by  shadowy  links  of 
mysterious  sympathy  to  the  days  gone  by,  and  he  is  the 
better  for  it.  With  so  little  to  soften  him  and  so  much 
to  harden  him — believing,  because  he  is  taught  to  believe, 
that  his  employer  is  his  oppressor,  that  the  landlords  are 
robbers,  that  the  parsons  are  working  for  lucre,  that  every 
man's  hand  is  against  him — we  can  very  ill  afford  to  take 
from  the  peasant  any  personal  influence  that  tends  to 
civilize  him.  You  do  him  a  grievous  wrong  if  you  help 
him  to  the  conviction  that  human  beings,  like  wild  beasts, 
had  best  make  short  work  with  all  the  old  consumers  who 
have  ceased  to  be  bread-winners.  Yet  this  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrines  of  the  Economists. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  me  quite  a  fool  somehow  ! "  said 
one  of  these  blatant  gentlemen  to  me  the  other  day  in  a 
railway  carriage.  "  But  when  your  sort  begins  to  talk  of 
your  *  moral  side  of  the  question '  and  of  *  feelings '  and 
*  romance,'  my  sort  ain't  going  to  be  shut  up  that  way. 
All  I've  got  to  say  to  that  bunkum  is — it's  all  my  eye  ! " 

When  vanity  has  forced  the  blush  of  pride  to  the  cheek 
under  pressure  of  the  delicate  compliment  that  you  are 
not  "  quite  a  fool  somehow,"  prudence  suggests  that  you 
should  allov/  the  graceful  sycophant  to  have  the  last 
word. 

For  "  my  sort "  we  love  to  drop  into  the  little  cabins 
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and  gossip  with  our  elders,  picking  up  the  fragments  that 
still  remain  of  the  language  and  the  traditions  that  are 
fading.  Sometimes  we  come  upon  odd  scraps  of  scandal, 
as  when  old  Cobb  assures  us  that  his  mother  held  him 
up  to  look  at  Lord  Nelson  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
when  he  appeared  in  Norfolk  "long  o'  Cap'n  Trowbridge, 
you  know.  Folks  said  as  he  wanted  to  be  on  the  quiet 
'cause  o'  them  as  he  wanted  to  see  down  Necton  ways. 
But  he  hadn't  on'y  one  arm  an'  one  eye,  and  they  soon 
foun'  him  out"  Sometimes  we  get  at  the  deep-seated 
faith  in  charms  and  occult  lore  which  the  schoolmaster 
has  not  quite  eradicated ;  when,  with  bated  breath  and 
very  slowly,  Sally  Doy  solemnly  declares  what  her  own 
knowledge  and  experience  forbid  her  doubting.  Some- 
times in  one  of  the  few  chimney-corners  of  a  ramshackle 
farmhouse  which  the  enterprising  agent  has  doomed,  an 
aged  farmer  of  the  all  but  extinct  species  is  beguiled  into 
opening  out  upon  us.  They  are,  however,  a  wary  and 
reticent  race,  and  shy  of  letting  out  too  much  at  a  time. 
But  what  a  flavour  their  stories  have  !  I  turn  out  many 
an  afternoon,  weary  and  eye-sore,  trudge  across  the 
heavy  fields  and  muddy  lanes,  and  drop  down  upon  a 
three-legged  stool  before  the  smouldering  fire.  In  a  little 
I  am  a  new  man. 

Round  and  round  and  round  we  beat.  More  often 
than  not  it's  a  blank  day.  But  then  again,  awoke  by  a 
chance  word,  up  there  rises  from  the  dark  storehouses  of 
memory  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man's  hand,  and  how  slowly 
we  have  to  set  to  work  if  we  hope  to  see  it  gather  form 
and  distinctness.  If  you  lose  your  chance,  you  may 
never  get  it  again.  "It's  easy  does  it,"  as  they  say. 
"Prowided  you  beant  hurrisome,"  you  may  get  most 
things  out  of  your  Arcadian  friends — except  money  !    If 
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the  truth  must  be  confessed,  I  should  be  sorry  to  learn 
all  that  my  informants  had  to  tell  in  a  single  sitting.  I 
do  dearly  love  gossip,  provided  always  that  it  is  gossip 
which  concerns  the  dead.  The  townsman's  gabble  is  not 
at  all  to  my  liking — it  is  so  oppressively  modern  in  its 
tone  ;  to  him  everything  anterior  to  the  days  of  George 
the  Third  is  "  very  ancient."  Do  the  poor  in  the  towns 
all  retire  into  "  the  House "  before  they  are  seventy  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  worship  of  geography  and  English  gram- 
mar, so  firmly  established  and  so  bountifully  endowed  in 
the  Board  Schools,  has  led  the  townsman  to  fight  very 
shy  indeed  of  anything  remotely  resembling  history  ? 

Be  it  as  it  may,  in  Arcady  men  and  women  are  still 
to  be  found  who  live  very  much  in  the  past  and  love  it, 
who  have  nothing  to  retail  to  you  from  the  last  penny 
jpaper,  who  do  not  concern  themselves  with  politics,  who 
>have  no  opinions  on  Indian  affairs,  who  have  never  seen 
tthe  Royal  Academy,  and  yet  whose  conversation  to  "  my 
sort"  has  a  never-ending  attraction.  These  dear  old 
people  have  really  got  something  to  tell,  not  only  to 
repeat. 

Their  talk  is  meatier,  and  *11  stay, 

While  book -froth  seems  to  whet  your  hunger  I 

One  notable  feature  of  the  old  Arcadian  is  that  he  is 
not  a  laudator  tetnporis  acti.  I  never  yet  heard  one  of 
them  say  that  "  the  former  times  were  better  than  these." 
To  a  man  they  will  stand  to  it  that  the  present  generation 
know  nothing  of  the  hard  life  their  grandsires  had  expe- 
rience of. 

"  How  did  I  come  into  this  parish  if  I  warn't  born  in 
it,  eh?  Why  you  see  there  was  four  of  us,  and  my 
mother  she  worked  the  spinning-wheel,  and  they  was  a 
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going  out,  don't  you  know.  And  then — lawk !  I  think 
she  did  a  little  among  the  rashes,  and  you  see,  my  father 
he  got  hurted  wi'  a  cart,  and  boys  kind  o'  counted  on 
going  out — and  that  were  all  seventy-five  year  agor"" 
You  must  give  him  his  head,  or  you'll  very  soon  puzzie- 
him.  Moreover  you  must  allow  him  unlimited  use  ofi" 
harmless  expletives.  "Lawk,"  and  "you  see,"  and; 
"  whoy "  are  absolutely  indispensable  assistants  to  him.. 
But  above  all  you  must  allow  him  to  d/ess  you  freely. 
The  number  of  blessings  I  get  in  the  course  of  the  yearj 
if  they  only  brought  material  advantage  with  them,  wou}d. 
result  in  fabulous  wealth  for  me  and  my  heirs. 

Stripped  bare  of  beatitudes  and  circumlocutions,  old: 
Wiffin's  story  comes  to  this.  His  father  was  killed  by 
an  accident,  his  mother  was  left  with  four  sons,  of  whoms 
he  was  the  eldest ;  the  rest  all  died  young.  He  was  just 
fourteen.  Of  course  he  had  to  go  to  work.  The  parish 
gave  him  a  suit  of  clothes.  What  were  they  ?  A  "  flannel 
jacket  kind  of  a  jersey  as  they  call  'em  now,"  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches  without  buskins,  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Thus  fitted  out  he  was  "  let  out  you  know  "  to  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Emms  for  his  board  and  no  wages.  There 
were  four  men  and  boys  in  the  little  homestead.  Emms 
had  no  family.  Mrs.  Emms  did  the  dairy  and  the 
cooking  by  the  help  of  a  girl  whom  she  worked  like  sin. 
They  had  plenty  to  eat  "  and  a  deal  more  meat  than  they 
get  now;'^  the  bread,  however,  was  "awful."  The  two 
serving  boys  (Wiffin  was  one  ',  Judd,  another  of  my  old 
friends,  was  the  other)  had  to  sit  in  the  "what  you  may 
call  the  back  kitchen  like."  All  through  the  long  winter 
evenings  there  they  sat  with  never  a  pretence  of  fire. 
Sometimes  in  the  bitter  frost  and  snow  they'd  leave  open 
the  door  of  the  living  room  where  Farmer  Emms  was 
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enjoying  his  pipe.  Mrs.  Emms  was-  "  getting  the 
victuals,"  and  the  girl  was  spinning.  The  two  men  were 
out  in  the  stable  or  the  cowhouse — "  they  were  a  deal 
warmer  than  we  " — and  the  monotonous  day  came  to  an 
end  with  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  hunch  of  the  "  awful " 
bread.  At  eight  o'clock  everybody  used  to  turn  in. 
The  men  and  boys,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  seem  to 
have  had  no  bedsteads ;  they  slept  "  anyhow — top  o'  the 
house  mostly ! "  Wifl5n  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  his 
first  night  at  Emms's,  for  he  and  Judd  have  often  recurred 
to  it.  Wiffin,  being  soft  of  heart,  lay  awake  crying  for 
his  mother.  "  I  kep'  a  thinkin'  on  her.  I  dunno  how 
it  war,  somehow  I  couldn't  help  a  dreamin'  as  she  wanted 
me."  Judd,  being  of  sterner  metal,  chose  him  out  a 
warm  retreat — for  it  was  cold.  They  were  going  to  brew 
next  day,  and  he — lie  slept  in  the  mash-tub  !  "I  heard 
him  a-snoring,  and  he  made  out  as  he  heard  me  a-crying, 
but  that  ain't  so." 

The  poor  throve  on  the  hard  work  and  abundant  food. 
"  How  did  you  get  your  clothes  if  you  got  no  wages  ?  " 
"  I  didn't  get  no  clothes.  I  was  always  a  little  'un,  yet 
I  grew,  and  when  my  first  year  came  to  an  end  I  said  to 
my  master,  '  Look  here  ! '  and  I  showed  him  how  I  had 
nothing  between  my  breeches  and  my  jacket.  We  used 
to  fasten  up  our  breeches  with  a  strap  or  a  cord.  I 
couldn't  buy  a  strap,  so  I  had  to  truss  up  with  string, 
and  the  breeches  were  good  breeches,  but  they  were  too 
heavy  for  the  jacket,  and  they'd  tore  the  bottom  part  off. 
So  I  says  to  master,  '  Look  here  ! '  says  I,  *  I  can't  go  on 
so.'  And  he  was  put  out  about  something,  and  he  took 
me  up  short,  and  says  he,  '  Then  you  may  go  off  so  ! ' 
And  I  did  go  off,  and  I  went  and  I  hired  myself  with 
Farmer  Olde — up  that  way — and  there  I  was  to  get  a 
pound  a  year,  for  he  knew  I  was  handy." 
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It  requires  a  considerable  effort  of  imagination  in  our 
time  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  the  days  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  grown  men  and  women  were  to  be  found 
wiio  never  spent  anything  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
A  lad  of  eighteen  or  twenty  was  quite  content  with  a 
couple  of  pounds  a  year  and  his  board.  "  A  good  man 
sometimes  used  to  get  ten  pounds — I've  heard  of  one  or 
two,"  says  Wiffin;  "but  then  they  were  extraordinary 
good  men.  TJiere  didn^t  appear  to  be  no  money  then  I 
We  used  to  have  a  shiUing,  or  at  most  eighteenpence,  to 
take  a  team  to  Norwich — a  distance  of  eighteen  miles — 
and  there  was  fourpence  to  pay  at  the  gate,  and  that  s  all 
we  got,  and  if  we  didn't  get  back  to  the  gate  before  twelve 
there  was  another  fourpence  we  should  have  had  to  pay. 
But  of  course  no  one  was  going  to  miss  the  gate — 'tain't 
likely ! " 

The  same  absence  of  money  in  the  rural  districts 
showed  itself  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  It  never 
occurred  to  people  that  everything  could  be  reduced  to  a 
money  value.  "  Nobody  knew  anything  about  soap  and 
candles.  In  the  goodish  farmhouses  the  girls  used  to 
cut  the  rushes  and  dry  them,  and  then  there  used  to  be 
a  boiling  of  the  fat,  and  sometimes  they  used  to  let  poor 
folks  bring  their  own  dry  rushes  and  dip  'em  for  nothing. 
Spinning  was  mostly  going  out,  but  some  on  'em  [a  phrase 
which  every  old  Arcadian  loves]  kept  it  on  much  longer 
than  others,  and  the  buyers  used  to  come  round  and  take 
the  yarn  and  bring  back  cloth,  and  sometimes  it  was  poor 
cloth  too,  and  then  they  used  to  quarrel ;  but  the  buyers 
always  had  the  best  of  it.  Many  of  them  were  Scotch- 
men, so  I've  heard  say,  and  when  they  growed  abusive, 
lawk  !  it  war  no  manner  o'  use  trying  to  understand  'em 
— they  didn't  mean  you  to  ! "     I  assume  that  there  was 
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some  settling  of  accounts  between  the  parties,  but  WifBn 
doesn't  remember  it,  and  he  evidently  looks  upon  the 
trade  as  carried  on  without  a  cash  balance. 

Wiffin's  reminiscences,  it  must  be  observed,  do  not  go 
back  much  more  than  seventy  years.  He  is  only  a  little 
over  eighty,  but  there  are  much  older  than  he.  His  wife 
is  his  senior  by  five  or  six  years.  Unluckily  she  is  a 
commonplace  old  lady,  and  you  must  not  put  too  great 
a  strain  upon  her.  What  you  can  get  from  her  take,  and 
when  you  see  her  put  her  hand  to  her  head  with  a  "Lawk, 
now  I'm  mazed !  "  give  her  a  shilling  and  go  your  way& 
But  old  Biddy  Wiffin  has  her  vivid  recollections  too,  and 
she  has  a  word  to  say  to  the  modern  lasses.  "  I  can't 
abide  all  their  fal-lals ! "  she  says  sometimes.  I  am  never 
so  indiscreet  as  to  ask  her  what  she  means,  and  I  assume 
"fal-lals  "  to  be  some  heinous  vices  about  which  it  would 
be  indehcate  to  inquire.  Worked  up  to  virtuous  indig- 
nation she  becomes  voluble,  and  then  is  your  time. 
"  Gals  !  there  ain't  no  gals — they're  ladies.  You've  got 
to  call  'em  Miss,  or  they'll  sauce  you  !  When  I  was 
young  I  was  a  gal !  I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  though, 
I  was  You  mayn't  credit  it,  but  it's  as  true  as  you're 
sitting  there :  /  never  had  a  mistress  as  ever  give  me  a 
flogging — not  one  !  " 

I  know  not  how  my  readers  will  receive  this  solemn 
asseveration,  but  it  came  to  me  with  a  shock  of  pathos 
that  almost  unmanned  me.  On  inquiry  I  found  that 
these  boys  and  girls  in  the  old  farmhouses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  were  treated  at  times  with  an  amount 
of  brutality  almost  inconceivable  to  us.  The  old  people 
are  unanimous  in  testifying  to  this,  and  the  evidence  they 
have  furnished  me  is  sometimes  very  dreadful. 

"  Shis  a  going  on  about  that  there  boy  o'  hers  'cause 
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his  schoolmaster  give  him  a  hiding,"  growled  out  old 
Reed,  who  has  lived  over  eighty-four  years.  "  I  tell  her 
she  knows  nothing  o'  what  bar-bar-ity  means.  I  tell  'e 
there  ain't  none  o'  the  bar-bar-ity  as  there  used  to  be  1 " 
Then,  with  much  vigorous  emphasis  and  a  certain  elo- 
quence with  which  the  old  man  is  gifted,  he  told  me  what 
I  can  never  hope  to  tell  half  as  forcibly.  Accept  the 
following  as  a  version  of  his  story. 

"  I  was  over  eighteen.  I  had  been  out  in  the  same 
farmhouse  three  years  with  a  man  named  Grimmer.  He 
was  a  hoggish  sort  of  man — what  I  call  real  hoggish — 
and  I  never  liked  him,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  get  two 
pounds  a  year,  and  he  hadn't  the  means.  It  was  just 
the  year  after  the  war,  and  the  farmers  were  breaking 
right  and  left,  and  I  thought  he'd  break,  and  so  he  did ; 
but  I  was  beforehand  with  him,  and  I  went  and  hired 
myself  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mills ;  he  had  that 
farm,  you  know.  ...  So  I  was  to  get  two  pounds  a 
year,  and  there  were  five  of  us,  men  and  boys,  and  when 
I  got  there  I  didn't  like  the  looks  nor  the  talk  of  the 
other  four.  When  we  went  to  bed  they  began  to  bounce 
a  bit  '  You  won't  be  many  days,  young  'un,'  they  said, 
*  before  our  master  will  call  you  into  his  little  yard.'  And 
when  I  asked  what  for,  they  told  me  that  he  was  a  rare 
'un  for  the  whip,  and  he  gave  it  to  them  all  round,  young 
and  old.  We  had  to  be  down  and  out  by  five  o'clock, 
and  two  or  three  days  after  I'd  been  there  I  was  late. 
When  I  came  down,  there  he  was.  He  was  a  big  power- 
ful man,  with  wrists  like  a  cart-horse's  fore  legs,  but  he 
was  lamish  and  walked  with  a  stick. 

" '  Boy,'  says  he,  *  go  you  and  fetch  my  whip  and  bring 
it  me  in  the  little  yard.'     But  I  never  stirred. 

"  *  Do  you  hear  ? '  says  he,  and  his  great  voice  was 
like  a  bull's. 
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•' '  I  hear,'  says  I,  '  but  I'm  not  coming.* ' 

"  Out  he  jumped,  and  he  was  that  mad  that  he  was  no 
more  lame  than  you  are;  he  was  as  nimble  as  a  cat. 
And  there  he'd  got  me  griped  in  his  left  hand,  and  one 
of  those  brewer's  whips,  all  one  piece  and  six  feet  long, 
in  the  other.  And  there  were  those  four  looking  on  to 
see  if  I'd  give  in,  and  he  took  me  up  as  if  I'd  been  a 
puppy,  and  flung  me  a  couple  of  yards  off,  and  swish  it 
came.  I  was  stubborn,  and  that  mad  that  I  felt  no  more 
than  if  he'd  been  hitting  an  anvil.  He  certainly  would 
have  killed  me  if  the  team  man  hadn't  called  out  to  him, 
*  Master,  you'll  be  hung  next  assizes  for  killing  that  boy.' 

**  Then  he  went  in,  and  then  I  found  my  clothes  were 
cut  as  if  it  had  been  with  a  knife,  and  I  was  bleeding  all 
over.  He  wasn't  such  a  bad  master,  though,  for  all  that. 
O'  course  he  used  to  flog  us,  but  then,  when  he  did,  you 
see  he  meant  it  'cause  o'  them  wrists." 

Think  of  that,  you  who  maunder  on  about  the  simple 
tastes  of  your  progenitors.  Was  there  no  redress  for 
inhuman  ferocity  like  this,  no  protection  for  half-naked 
lads  against  these  ruffians  ? — None  ! 

"  Where  was  the  parson  ?  "  "  He  ?  He  used  to  come 
over  from  Swaffham  o'  Sundays.  I  don't  know  what 
they  call'd  him." 

Magistrates  ?  "  What  was  the  use  of  my  going  to  the 
magistrates?  There  wasn't  a  labouring  man  for  miles 
round  would  have  dared  to  appear  against  a  farmer ;  and 
as  for  them,  they  were  all  alike,  and  lie  wasiit  such  a  bad 
master  after  all.  It  wasn't  half  such  a  hoggish  sort  of  a 
place  as  Gammer's."  But  then  Farmer  Grimmer  hadn't 
"  them  wrists." 

The  same  hideous  cruelty  seems  to  have  run  through 
everything.     Here  in  my  Arcadian  retreat  we  have  for 
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two  hundred  years  had  the  rare  advantage  of  possessing 
a  school  endowed  by  a  former  inhabitant  of  the  parish, 
at  which  boys  and  girls  have  been  educated  gratis  in  the 
three  R's.  The  school  has  been  such  an  inestimable 
boon  to  the  people,  has  worked  and  is  working  so  well, 
has  been  for  so  long  the  envy  of  the  county,  and  is  at 
this  moment  so  remarkably  efficient,  that  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  have  of  course  imposed  a  new  scheme 
upon  us,  which  will  effectually  hamper  and  eventually 
extinguish  our  endowment,  and  level  us  down  to  the 
required  minimum  standard  of  the  village  schools  around 
us.  Over  this  school,  some  seventy  years  ago,  reigned 
supreme  a  man  whom  the  people  believe  to  have  been  a 
Jew.  Old  men  and  women  in  the  parish  to  this  day 
never  mention  his  name  without  horror  and  a  hate  that 
is  bad  to  notice.  "  Many's  the  time,"  said  an  old  woman 
to  me,  "that  I've  hid  in  a  brake  or  a  dry  ditch  all  day 
long  for  fear  ray  mother  should  make  me  go  to  school. 
Some  of  them  used  regular  to  hunt  up  them  as  were 
playing  truant,  and  bring  'em  in  to  see  'em  whipped  ! " 

"  It  was  all  the  same  wherever  you  went,"  says  old 
Reed.  ^^  Folks  seemed  to  hanker  after  it.  I  never  did  like 
to  see  a  boy  abused  myself,  but  I'd  have  walked  miles  to 
see  a  man  in  the  stocks  and  the  tothers  pelting  of  him  ! " 

It  appears  that  the  constable  in  those  days  was  a 
much  more  powerful  personage  than  Policeman  X.,  and 
that  if  he  found  a  vagrant  skulking  about,  he  would  think 
very  little  of  shutting  him  up  in  the  cage  for  the  night, 
with  the  chance  of  forgetting  him  next  morning.  So  in 
the  case  of  a  fight — no  rare  occurrence — the  cry  of 
"  constables "  would  empty  the  alehouse  yard  in  a 
twinkling,  and  the  combatants  would  take  to  their  heels, 
absolutely  cowed  by  the  terrors  of  the  law. 
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And  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  never  would  have 
entered  into  the  head  of  a  labourer  of  those  days  to 
appeal  to  the  law.  It  was  a  power  like  some  hideous 
Juggernaut  that  could  grimly  crush  and  defied  resistance; 
but  for  an  agricultural  labourer  to  look  to  it  for  refuge  or 
defence  would  have  been  too  ridiculous.  Thus  one  of 
my  informants  gave  me  a  graphic  account  of  an  exciting 
fight  which  was  going  on  in  a  neighbouring  village  when 
a  raid  was  made  upon  the  combatants  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle.  Up  marched  the  constable,  a  spare  man  with  a 
harehp,  and  with  those  magic  words,  "In  the  king's 
name,"  single-handed,  captured  principals  and  seconds. 
The  boxers,  stripped  to  the  waist  and  smeared  with 
blood,  he  there  and  then  set  side  by  side  in  the  stocks, 
no  one  daring  even  to  cover  their  naked  backs  till  the 
tremendous  representative  of  the  law  had  gone  away  to 
his  supper. 

I  never  met  with  any  one  who  could  say  he  had  been 
present  at  a  bull-baiting.  I  suppose  that  pastime  went 
out  in  times  to  which  the  memory  of  man  doth  not  ex- 
tend. But  in  Norfolk  cock-fighting  seems  to  have  been 
a  passion;  shopkeepers  of  the  small  towns,  publicans, 
and  farmers  used  to  have  cocks  boarded  out  in  every 
village. 

"  I've  heard  my  mother  say  many  a  time,"  said  one  old 
body  to  me,  "  that  she  blessed  the  Lord  there  was  cock- 
fighting,  or  she  didn't  know  how  she  could  have  got  on 
at  all."  She  kept  the  cocks  in  separate  pens.  Sometimes 
they  would  get  out,  and  would  fight  anything.  One  day 
one  of  them  escaped,  and  forthwith  went  for  the  old 
gander.  "  I  was  only  a  little  girl,  and  I  was  right 
frightened ;  and  I  hoUoahed  to  mother,  but  the  old 
gander  he  got  the  master  of  him  with  his  pinions,  and 
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he  knocked  him  over  into  our  dyke  by  the  common,  and 
mother  she  had  hard  work  to  save  him  from  being 
drownded,  and  when  the  old  gander  saw  him  in  mother's 
anns  he  came  a- hissing  and  a-creaking  at  him  Uke  a 
Christian  ! "  The  cockfights  were  held  anywhere  where 
there  was  a  deep  depression,  an  old  marlpit  being  a 
favourite  place;  but  that  indefinite  spot  "back  o'  the 
alehouse "  was  the  more  usual  resort,  John  Barleycorn 
being  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  for  the  most  part. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  very  notable  difference 
between  the  rustics  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  and 
the  moderns. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn,  and  I  have  taken  no  little 
pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  seventy  years  ago 
was  less  frequently  a  sot  than  he  whom  we  now  have  to 
do  with.  To  begin  with,  he  had  no  time  at  his  own  dis- 
posal and  no  money  to  spend.  But  this  was  not  all — he 
hardly  knew  what  ardent  spirits  meant.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  beer  and  cider  giving  in  the  farmhouses, 
and  he  took  all  he  could  get ;  but  gin  and  the  other  fire 
waters  he  never  tasted. 

One  of  my  very  disreputable  "  special  correspondents  " 
is  an  old  heathen  of  87.  He  has  been  a  wicked  old 
vagabond,  and,  by  all  accounts,  was  at  one  time  a  noisy, 
quarrelsome,  blasphemous  bully  of  much  vigour  and 
energy ;  and  all  the  more  dangerous  because  "  the  best  of 
company."  Now,  since  his  temptations  have  left  him, 
and  he  has  become  blind  and  infirm,  he  has  become  re- 
ligious in  his  talk,  though  still  at  times  remarkably  jovial. 
One  day  I  found  him  very  feeble  and  apparently  sinking ; 
the  old  woman  who  has  been  touchingly  faithful  to  him 
for  fifty  years  or  so  was  crying  at  his  bedside.     A  drop  of 
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rum  would  bring  him  to — but  where  was  she  to  get  it  ? 
My  heart  could  not  but  be  softened  to  the  wretched  old 
man  who  lay  there  the  wreck  of  a  grand  physique  ;  I 
couldn't  see  him  die.  I  sent  for  the  cordial,  and,  by  the 
help  of  the  stimulant  and  some  more  generous  food  for 
a  week  or  so,  he  revived,  and  is  likely  to  last  for  another 
year  or  two.     We  have  had  many  a  long  talk  since  then. 

**  God  A'mighty  has  put  up  wi'  a  deal  from  me,  he  has, 
and  I  don't  think  he'll  be  hard  upon  me  somehow,"  he 
broke  in  one  day.  *'  Some  on  'em  talks  o'  being  con- 
warted.  But  I  don't  mean  to  say  as  I've  ever  been  con- 
warted.  I  wasn't  never  given  over  to  drink  enough  for 
that."  Solemn  as  the  occasion  was,  and  profoundly 
touched  as  I  was  by  the  piteousness  of  all  that  the  words 
implied,  I  confess  that  I  found  it  very  hard  indeed  to 
smother  my  appreciation  of  their  grotesqueness.  But 
by  questioning  him,  and  waiting,  and  tempting  him  to 
confide  in  me,  it  became  evident  that,  so  far  as  he 
had  any  distinct  meaning  in  this  extraordinary  speech,  he 
meant  that  he  had  never  had  delirium  tremens  ! 

It  was  as  if  in  this  broken-down  and  grossly  ignorant 
old  man  there  lurked  a  survival  of  the  old  belief  in  the 
Dionysic  possession  :  that  never  came,  he  thought,  if  you 
only  drank  beer.  When  he  was  young  no  one  ever  heard 
of  anything  else — no  working  man  at  any  rate.  He  was 
a  man  grown  before  he  ever  tasted  gin.  "  Gin  came  in 
with  the  railroad  chaps.  I  used  to  tell  'em,  '  Mates,' 
says  I,  '  them  bottles  o'  yourn  don't  hold  enough  for  me. 
I  don't  like  getting  drunk — I  like  drinking  ! ' " 

Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  I  know  not,  but  it  is 
his  firm  conviction  that  at  the  old  alehouses  there  were 
no  spirits  to  be  bought  It  used  to  be  whispered  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  smuggling  carried  on  by  the 
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help  of  the  carriers'  carts  that  were  always  moving  along 
the  roads  night  and  day;  but,  for  the  farm  labourer, 
brandy  was  as  little  known  as  nectar.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  public-houses,  in  these  old  days,  were  almost  con- 
fined to  the  high  roads.  Old  Bickers  protests  that  sixty 
years  ago  there  was  only  a  single  public-house  "  between 
Dereham  and  Fransham  Kennels,"  a  distance  of  nearly 
six  miles.  At  this  moment,  though  the  traffic  on  this 
same  road  is  not  a  third  of  what  it  was,  and  the  popula- 
tion more  sparse,  there  are  at  least  nine  ! 

There  are  some  of  us  who  have  a  deep  dislike  to  that 
sort  of  protection  which  would  treat  the  masses  as  if  they 
were  children  in  hourly  danger  of  falling  into  the  fire ; 
but  I  confess  I  cannot  see  why  the  trade  of  the  brewer 
and  the  distiller  should  be  the  only  "  protected  interest " 
left  among  us ;  or  why,  when  that  stupid  creature,  the 
plain  man,  indignantly  complains  at  the  outrageous 
number  of  pothouses,  which  threaten  to  outnumber  the 
labourers'  cottages  in  some  country  districts,  he  should 
be  told  to  remember  the  vested  interests,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  created  and  which  hardly  existed  till 
within  the  last  half-century.  When  the  cause  of  "  local 
option  "  is  taken  up  by  leaders  who  have  no  ulterior 
object  in  view,  and  pleaded  by  advocates  who  are  too 
much  in  earnest  for  buffoonery,  I  suspect  that  the  general 
sense  of  the  community  will  be  found  inclining  to  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  and  prefer  the  danger  of  submitting 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  to  enduring  the  grosser 
tyranny  of  the  besotted. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  farm  labourer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  had  not  the  facilities  for  the 
horrible  orgies  that  he  is  familiar  with  now.  He  was 
cruel,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  ignorant,  his  language  was 
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very  foul  and  profane,  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that,  as  a 
rule,  he  had  very  little  affection  for  his  offspring. 

"  Folks  didn't  take  so  much  notice  o'  children  as  they 
do  now.  They  didn't  use  to  have  such  fam'lies  to  my 
seeming.  The  women  were  more  hard-worked  like,  and 
they  used  to  go  out  into  the  fields,  and  the  little  uns  used 
to  dole  like  more'n  they  do  now."  That  the  labourers 
cottages  were  less  crowded  seventy  years  ago  than  they 
are  now,  seems  quite  certain.  The  practice  of  boarding 
the  lads  in  the  farmhouses  will  account  for  this  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  causes  urged  by  ray  informant  above 
deserve  consideration. 

The  old  people  never  have  anything  to  say  about  their 
fathers.  Whatever  memories  they  have  of  tenderness, 
pity,  or  sympathy,  these  all  have  to  do  with  their  mothers. 
The  fathers  seem  to  have  been  a  terror  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  only  that.  "  Father  used  to  hide  me 
with  a  strap,"  says  one.  "  My  father  didn't  hold  wi' 
beating  you  wi'  a  stick — ^he  used  to  flog  us,"  whatever 
that  may  mean,  says  another.  All  the  octogenarians  tell 
the  same  tale. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  learn  that  there  was  much 
wife-beating.  I  suspect  "  that  came  in  with  the  railroad 
chaps  "  and  their  bottles.  But  the  language  was  hateful, 
utterly  hateful.  And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  place  to  say 
that  I  observe  a  very  curious  and  very  marked  difference 
in  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  old  people  and  that  of  the 
young  ones  who  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
modem  schoolmaster.  I  remember  well  how,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  I  startled  a  friend  by  saying,  "  I 
am  sure  that  woman  is  lying;  she  tells  her  story  without 
n  doubt  r^    Your  old  Arcadian's  style  of  talk  is  full  of 
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doubts ;  it  is  what  may  be  called  the  dubitative  or  ap- 
proximating style.  He  is  always  feeling  for  what  he  has 
to  say  through  a  maze  of  tangled  expletives,  qualifica- 
tions, retractations,  and  corrections.  He  knows  he  is 
not  sure  of  his  ground,  that  he  has  not  said  what  he  had 
in  his  mind ;  he  h  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  articu- 
late speech,  and  expects  to  gain  something  by  silence ; 
his  "  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope,  an  undistinguish- 
able  throng,"  confuse  him,  and  his  speech  bewrayetk 
him. 

"  How's  your  old  missus  to-day,  Mark  ?  "  you   inquire 
simply.     Mark  pauses,  takes  off  his  cap  and  wipes  his  . 
head,  and  begins  his  reply. 

"  Well,  thank  ye,  sir,  she's  a  poor  critter  as  you  may 
say.  What  I'm  a  thinking  on  is,  you  see,  as  she's 
coming  on  in  years.  Not  but  there's  some  as  is  older 
'an  she,  but  you  know  you  can't  never  trust  'em,  they'll, 
say  anything,  'fares  [it  appears]  as  some  on  'em  wilL 
Now  I  reckon  as  I'm  four  score  years  come  Martinmas, 
but  then  you  ain't  got  my  register  for  me,  don't  you  see, 
as  you  said  you  would,  though  Biddy  Blake  ha'  got  hern. 
[This  with  a  certain  gentle  rebuke  at  your  negligence  and 
a  spice  of  jealousy  too.]  And  my  missus,  somehow  she's 
maybe  a  year  younger,  leastways  I  ain't  certain,  but  I 
kind  o'  reckon  so !  "  "  But  how  about  the  rheumatics  ?  *^ 
you  suggest.  Hereupon  Mark,  having  delivered  him- 
self of  his  preamble,  repeats  the  process  with  a  dozen 
repetitions  of  "leastways,"  '"fares  as  if,"  *' whereby  don't 
you  know,"  "  not  but  what,"  "  I  ain't  a  going  to  say," 
&c.  After  ten  minutes  you  are  left  to  infer  that  the  old 
woman  is  pretty  much  as  she  was,  and  would  like  some 
more  pudding. 

These  dear  old  circumlocutions  are  rapidly  going  the 
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way  that  the  fine  old  Norfolk  words,  and  twang,  and 
squeaky  sing-song  have  gone.  The  lads  and  lasses  speak 
out  clear,  distinct  and  almost  faultless  "governess 
English,"  answer  briskly  and  categorically ;  they  are  not 
troubled  with  doubts  or  hesitation ;  it  is  as  if  their  sen- 
tences were  made  by  machinery.  So  "  the  old  order 
changeth,  yielding  place  to  new."  But  by  all  accounts 
the  wholly  wanton  and  gratuitous  blasphemy,  which  the 
old  people  tell  you  of,  must  have  been  horrible.  Thank 
God,  among  the  rural  population  it  is  rarely  that  one 
hears  it  now. 

Old  Joe  Bickers,  who  they  say  had  at  one  time  a  bad 
reputation  for  his  guilty  tongue,  opening  out  to  me  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  explained,  "  I  ain't  a  going  to  say  as  I 
wam't  given  to  swearing ;  but  bless  the  Lord,  I  meant  no 
harm  by  it.  I  didn't  mean  'em  all  to  be  damned  as  you 
may  say,  but  somehow  it  kind  o'  came  handy  like,  where- 
by you  was  helped  along  when  you  was  in  want  of  a 
word  and  couldn't  stop  no  ways." 

It  was  inevitable  that  side  by  side  with  all  this  cruelty, 
coarseness,  and  blasphemy,  there  should  be  a  dreadful 
amount  of  crime.  During  the  nine  years  ending  with 
1808,  there  were  actually  committed  to  the  four  prisons 
at  Wymondham,  Aylsham,  Walsingham,  and  Norwich 
Castle,  the  enormous  aggregate  of  2,336  men  and  women, 
to  whom  we  may  be  sure  little  mercy  was  shown.  The 
ghastly  horrors  of  one  at  least  of  these  prisons  thirty 
years  before  this  time  may  be  read  in  some  brief  notes 
of  Howard's  by  those  v/ho  delight  in  the  luxury  of  feeling 
their  flesh  creep.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  in  the  in- 
terval, considerable  improvements  had  been  carried  out,  but 
"  once  a  gaol-bird  always  a  gaol-bird  "  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  as  a  canon  which  admitted  of  no  exception. 
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"  Father  used  to  say  to  us  when  we  were  boys,  '  You 
can  always  starve,  but  don't  you  get  into  gaol.  Don't 
you  believe  it !  *  I've  heard  him  say  scores  o'  times. 
*  Abednego  didn't  get  out  o'  that  there  furnace  without 
blistering.'  I  was  a  grown  man  afore  I  rightly  under- 
Stood  what  he  meant,  but  he  war  a  scholar  he  war !  " 

But  the  very  severity  of  the  law  had  a  tendency  to 
defeat  itself.  The  certainty  that  any  evidence  given 
against  a  criminal  would  hand  him  over  to  the  gallows, 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  semi-connivance  with  the  wrong- 
doer. How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  is  said  that  in 
the  year  1785  ninety-seven  persons  were  executed  in 
London  alone  for  shoplifting,  the  value  of  the  goods 
stolen  in  the  majority  of  instances  being  hardly  as  much 
as  five  shiUings.  When  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  on  the  15  th 
of  March,  18 13,  brought  in  his  bill  for  repealing  what  he 
called  "  the  most  severe  and  sanguinary  Act  in  our 
Statute  Book,"  there  was  actually  at  that  moment  a  child 
under  ten  years  of  age  lying  in  Newgate,  on  whom 
sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  for  shoplifting ! 

More  than  once  have  I  had  a  harrowing  tale  of  some 
shocking  crime  related  to  me,  the  doer  of  which  was 
never  found  out ;  and  then  in  a  mysterious  undertone 
has  been  added :  "  X.  or  Y.,  he  gnawed  who  done  it  well 
enow,  but  o'  course  he  warn't  a  going  to  hang  un."  This 
connivance — the  outcome  of  a  mixed  sentiment,  in  which 
pity  and  horror  were  curiously  blended  with  a  vague 
superstitious  shrinking  from  blood-guiltiness — accounted 
for  a  large  margin  of  lawlessness  which  baffled  the  very 
inefficient  rural  constabulary.  The  rustic  shut  his  ears 
and  eyes,  and  even  when  he  was  brought  into  court  he 
fell  back  upon  his  reserve  of  real  or  assumed  stupidity. 

The  moment  that  a  felon  was  hunted  out  of  the 
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country  into  the  towns  he  was  a  doomed  man.  At 
Mattishall  were  three  brothers,  Skinner  by  name,  who 
were  known  to  be  desperate  characters ;  they  Hved  with 
their  mother,  a  weak,  whining  sort  of  a  woman,  and 
who  was  kept  in  constant  terror  by  her  lawless  sons. 
She  was  somewhat  deaf  by  nature,  and  deaf  as  a  post 
when  it  became  necessary  to  reach  that  point.  Again  and 
again  the  house  was  searched,  but  no  evidence  could  be 
obtained.  At  last  one  of  the  brothers  was  caught 
mounted  on  a  horse  he  had  stolen.  The  fellow  was 
thrown  into  Norwich  Castle ;  he  managed  to  break  out 
of  gaol,  and  was  at  large  for  two  years.  To  an  inner 
circle  his  haunts  were  perfectly  well  known,  but  he 
laughed  at  warrants,  till  being  hard  pressed  he  made  for 
London,  the  very  worst  place  in  the  land  he  could  have 
run  to;  here  he  was  taken  and  hanged  at  Newgate. 
Another  brother,  while  attempting  to  break  into  the 
rectory  at  Tuddenham,  was  shot  by  the  butler ;  the  other 
burglars  carried  him  home  and  left  him ;  he  lingered  for 
a  fortnight,  and  then  died  of  his  wounds.  No  inquiry 
was  made.  The  third  brother  had  a  warrant  out  against 
him  for  years,  but  he  died  in  his  bed  at  last. 

I  suspect  that  the  executions  in  and  near  London  were 
much  in  excess  of  the  numbers  which  the  population  of 
the  metropolis,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  could 
account  for.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  suppose,  to 
obtain  the  statistics  for  correcting  or  confirming  my 
suspicion,  but  on  no  other  hypothesis  can  I  account  for 
the  curious  fact  that  I  have  never  met  with  an  old 
countryman  who  would  confess  that  he  had  seen  a  man 
hanged.  One  old  fellow,  indeed,  with  some  shyness  and 
awe,  gave  me  a  clue  to  this  mystery.  "He'd  heeiM  tell** 
that  whoever  saw  three  executions  was  sure  to  be  hanged 
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himself;  therefore  my  informant  had  a  shrinking  from  the 
very  name  of  the  gallows.  But  here  and  there,  where 
four  roads  met  on  some  lonely  heath  or  wild  moor,  a 
ghastly  gibbet,  on  which  the  rotting  carcase  of  some 
specially  ferocious  murderer  swung,  served  as  a  landmark 
for  miles  round.  We  had  one  three  or  four  miles  off,  on 
what  was  Bradenham  Heath,  seventy  years  or  so  ago. 
The  gibbet  many  men  remember;  indeed  there  is  a 
curious  history  attached  to  it  which  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  returning  to  on  a  future  occasion. 

One  very  intelligent  farmer  gave  me  a  thrilling  report 
of  what  his  father  had  experienced  on  this  spot  shortly 
after  the  ghastly  object  had  been  set  up.  It  was  dark 
when  he  started  "from  t'other  side  of  the  county."  He 
rode  alone.  Just  as  he  came  upon  Bradenham  Heath 
up  rose  the  moon  and  the  wind  with  her.  His  horse  was 
very  tired,  he  was  compelled  to  ease  him ;  the  poor  brute 
could  hardly  go.  The  storm  burst  forth  in  angry  squalls 
and  gusts  that  came  with  no  warning,  then  lulled,  then 
passionately  began  again.  Heaven  and  earth !  There 
stood  the  gibbet,  the  moon  shining  full  upon  it.  Instead 
of  being  ten  feet  high,  it  had  grown  as  large  as  a  steeple. 
Downes  had  never  meant  to  pass  it ;  he  had  meant  to 
take  a  short  cut  across  the  heath  and  leave  the  gibbet  a 
mile  to  the  left,  but  his  horse  was  dead-beat,  and  he  had 
to  keep  to  the  road.  He  shut  his  eyes,  and  with  all  his 
force  he  struck  his  horse  with  the  heavy  whip.  The 
jaded  beast  feebly  trotted  on,  made  a  bad  stumble, 
recovered  himself,  then  stood  stock  stilL  Downes  was 
almost  touching  the  gibbet,  and  he  knew  that  the  carcase, 
enclosed  in  a  kind  of  iron  cage  and  swinging  by  chains, 
was  a  few  inches  above  his  head.  At  the  same  moment 
came  a  fiercer  squall  than   any  before,  and  close  to 
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Downes'  ear  sounded  a  loud  scream  that  maddened  him. 
The  frightened  horse  trembled  all  over,  started,  swerved, 
crushed  his  master's  leg  against  the  gibbet,  and  a  heavy 
weight  fell  down  from  the  cage  and  brushed  the  rider's 
boot  in  its  fall.  How  Downes  got  home  he  never  could 
tell.  "  Other  folks  "  used  to  aver  that  the  scream  was 
no  more  than  the  creaking  of  the  chains  as  the  gale 
caught  the  rotting  carcase,  and  that  after  that  gale  it 
"  kind  o'  fell  into  a  heap  in  the  cage  like."  It  was  con- 
jectured that  the  murderer's  leg-bone  slipped  out  and  just 
missed  the  worthy  farmer's  head  in  its  fall. 

Outside  the  margin  of  the  breakers  of  the  law  there 
were  the  tramps  and  nomad  bands  who  skulked  behind 
it  Large  gipsy  encampments  used  to  move  about  from 
heath  to  heath,  and  eighty  years  ago  these  poor  people 
were  just  beginning  to  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  It  was 
about  1808  that  the  high  price  of  corn  led  to  a  prodigious 
breadth  of  heathland  in  Norfolk  being  brought  under 
the  plough,  land  which  never  could  and  never  will  pay 
for  cultivation  in  any  but  exceptional  times.  The  gipsies 
suffered  much,  and  thereupon  began  trespasses  upon  the 
farmers'  fields,  quarrels  and,  some  said,  incendiary  fires. 
Sometimes  a  rough  bargain  was  struck :  "  You  leave  my 
fences  alone,  and  you  may  camp  on  the  green  lane.  If 
you  meddle  with  the  hedge-stakes,  I'll  have  the  law  of 
you." 

Sometimes  these  gipsies,  being  great  horse-dealers, 
would  have  as  many  as  twenty  horses  belonging  to  them. 
But  the  old  farmers  were  afraid  of  the  gipsies,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  new  race  of  farmers  came  in  with  the 
scramble  for  land  which  high  prices  brought  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  great  war,  that  the  Romanies  found 
themselves  doomed.     Then  they  had  to  break  up  into 
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smaller  encampments,  they  became  poorer  and  poorer, 
and  now  they  have  almost  disappeared.  "  Did  they  live 
by  poaching  ?  or  how  ? "  Nobody  can  answer  the 
question. 

Poaching,  as  we  understand  it  now,  was  almost  un- 
known. There  were  scores  of  landowners  who  lived  on 
their  small  estates  and  never  dreamt  of  aping  the  follies 
of  the  great  men.  Pheasant  coops,  and  battues,  and 
beating  covers,  and  driving  birds,  these  things  were  all  in 
the  future.  What  was  the  use  of  going  out  with  nets  and 
snares  when  every  pightel  had  its  corners  thick  with 
brushwood  and  every  parish  had  hundreds  of  acres  of 
gorse  and  thickets  which  practically  was  no  man's  land  ? 
Every  field  had  its  huge  hedgerow,  with  the  "  doddles  " 
or  pollards,  which  afforded  firing  for  rich  and  poor. 
"  We  used  to  hear  'em  of  a  night  sometimes  up  an  old 
tree  chopping,"  says  one  old  farmer;  '•  and  we  usen't  to 
say  anything  to  'em  as  long  as  they  didn't  pull  up  the 
hurdles."  All  this  underwood  with  the  turf  in  the  pulk 
hole  or  bog  lands,  which  the  women  used  to  cut  and  store, 
and  not  unfrequently  pilfered  and  fought  about,  consti- 
tuted absolutely  the  only  fuel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Now  and  then  an  old  growler  stands  to  it  that 
"  there  ain't  nothin'  like  it !  A  real  good  bit  of  turf  on 
the  hearth  is  better  nor  bacca  any  day.  And  as  for 
warmth,  why  when  once  you'd  got  your  fire  alight  it 
never  went  out  all  the  winter.    You  just  look  at  that  now  ! " 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  when  the  labourers  first 
began  to  burn  coal;  it  must  have  come  in  gradually. 
High  farming  cut  off  the  supply  of  fuel  from  the  heaths 
and  commons.  *'  I  never  saw  coal  till  after  I  was 
married,"  says  old  Sally  Tuttle,  who  is  past  eighty,  "  and 
I  never  burnt  any  till  my  second  husband  bade  me  bring 
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some  from  Dereham.  We  used  to  bring  it  tied  up  in  a 
bundle  and  carry  it  on  our  heads." 

The  clean  sweep  that  has  been  made  in  some  districts 
of  everything  in  the  shape  of  wood  is  already  occasioning 
some  inconvenience.  There  are  whole  parishes  in  Nor- 
folk where  not  a  tree  has  been  planted,  except  by  the 
parson,  for  fifty  years,  and  where  the  process  of  cutting 
down  every  stick  and  stubbing  up  every  hedgerow  has 
gone  on  with  merciless  ferocity. 

With  the  denudation  of  the  heathlands  and  scrub  a 
vast  change  has  come  over  the  fauna  of  the  Eastern 
counties.  All  the  larger  birds  have  disappeared,  bustards, 
and  bitterns,  and  storks,  the  great  homed  owls  that 
haunted  the  old  gnarled  pollards,  kites  that  would  hover 
over  the  flocks — ^just  out  of  shot  of  the  crazy  flint-lock 
gun  which  kicked  a  man  off  his  legs  if  he  dared  to  fire 
it — hover  and  then  swoop  down  and  carry  oif  some  tiny 
lamb,  "mostly  a  dead  un,"  as  one  old  fellow  told  me; 
but  now  and  then  a  newly  dropped  one  struggling  feebly 
in  the  cruel  grip  of  the  ravisher  that  bore  off  his  prey, 
carried  it  to  some  high  ground  where  it  was  out  of  reach, 
mangled  it,  and  then  away  to  the  nest  and  the  callow 
brood  awaiting  with  gaping  mouths. 

"  Were  there  any  bitterns  hereabouts  when  you  were  a 
boy,  Mike?  "  " I  can't  zackly  make  out  what  yer  main." 
Then,  after  much  explanation  and  long  digressions,  he 
returns  to  it  "  Why,  you  must  main  Bog  Bumpers.  It's 
over  fifty  year  since  I  heard  folks  even  talk  of  them." 
Then  he  proceeded  to  say  how  some  seventy  years  ago, 
when  he  was  a  small  boy,  he  went  with  his  mother  over 
Thetford  Heath,  "  or  that  way,"  *  and  how  they  came 

*  This  locality  would  be  an  extremely  improbable  one,  but  our 
Arcadian  geography  is  of  the  vaguest. 
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upon  the  nests  of  the  "  Bog  Bumpers  "  "  in  a  kind  of  a 
low  mash  like."  The  two  male  birds  "roared  and 
bellowed"  over  their  heads,  and  the  poor  woman  grew  very 
much  alarmed.  The  child  sank  in  the  ooze  and  clutched 
at  a  tuft  of  rushes  to  save  itself.  The  two  female  birds 
lose  startled — moved  off  a  yard  or  two.  They  looked 
like  "  great  hedgehogs  all  feathers,  only  they  was  as  big 
as  a  sheep,  and  my  mother  scrome  that  loud  she  was  fit 
to  scare  'em.  And  they  seemed  to  me  to  come  a  rolling 
at  us,  and  says  mother  says  she,  '  O  Lord,  they'll  have 
my  Mike's  eyes ! '  I'd  had  enough  of  Bog  Bumpers  arter 
that ! " 

In  the  beautiful  open  country  near  Sandringham  the 
great  bustard  was  comparatively  common  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century ;  they  are  as  large  as  turkeys,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  to  see  a  flock  of 
eleven  rise  up  together  from  the  heath  almost  under 
your  horse's  feet,  as  happened  to  an  old  Norfolk  clergy- 
man in  (I  think)  1803,  who  recently  died. 

Then  there  were  stoats,  and  weasels,  and  polecats  by 
the  miUion,  fearless  and  blood-thirsty — "you  might  watch 
them  hunting,  and  they  didn't  seem  to  mind  you."  It 
was  a  gruesome  sound  that  would  be  sure  to  come  upon 
your  ear  as  you  crossed  the  old  furze-brakes,  when  a 
rabbit  was  clutched  at  last,  and  you  heard  the  scuffle 
and  the  screams  that  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  then 
literally  the  "  stillness  of  death."  The  foxes  swarmed 
without  any  need  to  preserve  them.  They  did  not  do 
half  the  mischief  they  do  now,  though  there  were  three 
times  as  many  in  our  grandfathers'  time.  "You  see 
there  was  such  a  lot  of  warmint,  they'd  no  call  to  come 
arter  the  hens ! " 

Otters,  too,  used  to  hunt  in  every  trumpery  stream. 
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the  people  seem  to  have  been  afraid  to  tackle  them, 
whether  from  any  superstitious  feeling  or  because  they 
really  are  powerful  and  formidable  animals,  I  cannot  say. 
Snakes  and  hedgehogs  appear  to  have  been  as  plentiful 
as  mice  or  blackbeetles.  Keeping  a  tame  hedgehog  in 
the  farmhouses,  or  even  in  the  labourers'  cottages,  was 
very  common.  The  children  used  to  make  playthings  of 
them. 

"Some  folks  used  to  say  as  they  milked  the  cows,  but 
I  never  could  hold  wi'  that     My  sister  Kezia — she  lies 

in  churchyard — she  was  wonderful  fond  of  her 

hedgehog ;  she'd  brought  it  up  ever  since  it  was  as  big  as 
an  egg,  and  she  used  to  go  and  beg  at  farmhouses  for 
milk  for  it  We  children — five  of  us — we  used  all  to 
sleep  in  one  bed,  and  my  sister  Kezia  once  would  have 
her  hedgehog  in  bed  with  us,  and  when  we  got  up  in  the 
morning  there  was  the  hedgehog  all  crawling  over  wi' 
lice.  You  see  't  warn't  used  to  go  to  bed  wi'  Christians, 
and  the  heat  had  drawed  'em  out,  but  mother  she 
wouldn't  have  no  more  o'  that !  "  The  old  people  have 
a  lingering  regret  for  the  hedgehogs,  and  a  persuasion 
that  they  formed  the  staple  food  of  the  gipsies.  '*  Many's 
the  gipsy  fellow  as  I've  seen  with  nothing  on  his  head 
only  hedgehog  skins;  they  used  to  like  them  sort  o' 
caps  ! " 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first  settled  in  Norwich,  I 
received  every  now  and  then  a  visit  from  an  extremely 
intelligent  old  man  who  got  his  living  by  collecting  for 
naturalists  up  and  down  the  country.  His  speciality 
was  snakes,  but  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  them. 
When  he  came  we  used  to  give  him  a  "  benefit  "  in  the 
crypt  under  the  grammar  school,  and  very  edifying  it  was 
to  see  a  crowd  of  boys  huddling  in  a  dense  ring,  but 
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taking  good  care  to  keep  their  distance,  while  the  snake- 
man  turned  out  six  or  eight  "  deadly  vipers  "  to  writhe 
about  the  damp  stone  floor.  After  scaring  the  smaller 
urchins  for  a  while,  he  would  pick  them  up  one  by  one 
with  a  small  iron  hook  and  drop  them  into  the  cage  he 
carried  about  on  his  back.  He  complained  sadly  how 
the  times  had  altered  with  him.  When  he  was  young  he 
could  go  to  twenty  places  in  the  county  and  be  sure  of 
getting  a  dozen  adders  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  now  he 
was  lucky  if  he  found  three  in  a  week.  The  pretty  little 
slow-worms  that  are  not  only  harmless,  but  seem  to 
respond  to  gentle  and  kindly  treatment — they,  he  said, 
were  getting  very  scarce.  "  It's  a  pity,  sir ! "  he  added, 
in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way,  as  he  took  one  of  them  out 
mechanically  and  put  it  round  his  neck — the  little  creature 
slipping  down  his  collar,  and  seeming  to  be  looking  up 
at  his  face. 

The  aspects  of  nature  exercise  too  powerful  an  influ- 
ence upon  us  all  not  to  have  brought  about  with  their 
changes  some  changes  too  in  the  behefs  and  sentiments 
of  the  dwellers  in  Arcady.  The  old  superstitions  are 
passing  away — passing,  but  not  quite  gone.  Indeed,  the 
dread  of  the  "  wise  woman,"  the  trust  in  the  "  cunning 
man,"  and  firm  belief  in  being  "  overlooked,"  ^  is  very 
much  more  common  and  very  much  more  deep-seated 
than  is  generally  supposed.  I  know  of  at  least  three 
persons  within  a  mile  of  my  own  door  each  of  whom  is 
most  entirely  convinced  that  he  or  she  has  suff"ered  from 
the  machinations  of  the  evil  one  and  those  in  league  with 
him.  I  regret  to  say  that  one  of  these — a  really  good 
old  soul  for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard  and  whom  every- 
body respects — protests  that  my  immediate  predecessor 
*  I.e,f  bewitched. 
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in  this  benefice  "overlooked"  her  donkey,  and  so  caused 
the  animal's  premature  decease ;  and,  as  though  that  was 
not  enough,  did  Hkewise  overlook  her  husband,  who 
continued  to  languish  and  suffer  till  such  time  as  the 
rector  himself  sickened  and  died,  after  which  his  victim 
began  to  mend  and  speedily  returned  to  work  once  more. 
The  audacious  rationalists — impious  sceptics  who  would 
say  anything — declare  that  the  donkey  was  forty-two 
years  old,  and  that  the  man  had  a  slight  paralytic 
seizure.  "  That  don't  interfere  with  his  being  overlooked, 
though ! " 

On  the  subject  of  our  Arcadian  superstitions  and  the 
matters  kindred  thereto  I  must  defer  entering.  Possibly 
an  opportunity  may  present  itself  hereafter  for  recurring 
to  a  subject  about  which  there  remains  something  to  tell. 

My  readers  will  notice  that  I  have  said  but  little  about 
the  farmers  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  much  more  difficult  to  gather  information 
regarding  their  habits  and  status  than  to  pick  up  stories 
and  traditions  of  the  peasantry  who  lived  by  day-labour. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  but  the  chief  reason 
exists  in  the  fact  that  the  race  of  small  farmers  have  been 
*' improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth,"  at  any  rate  in  what 
are  called  close  parishes,  i.e.,  parishes  belonging  to  a  single 
landlord.  In  the  open  parishes,  where  the  ownership  of 
the  land  is  shared  by  several  proprietors,  other  causes 
account  for  the  oblivion  that  tantalises  the  inquirer.  If 
the  small  man  prospered  in  his  farm  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
acres,  he  was  not  satisfied ;  he  moved  into  a  larger 
occupation,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  became  bank- 
rupt in  a  year  or  two.  He  had  the  capital  in  physical 
strength,  brain  power,  and  cash,  for  successful  cultivation 
of  the  smaller  area ;  he  was  utterly  unfit  to  cope  with  the 
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larger  difficulties  which  he  was  called  upon  to  face  in  his 
new  undertaking. 

It  was  as  if  a  small  tradesman  in  a  country  town  should 
rush  into  a  wholesale  business  in  London  or  Liverpool — 
the  end  was  almost  always  disaster.  ..."  He  ?  He'd 
a  mind  to  go  and  take  a  farm  down  that  way,  and  he 
found  he  hadn't  the  mains."  "  He  took  up  (borrowed) 
;^5oo  of  Lawyer  X.,  and  he  hankered  artera  bigger  place, 
and  then  somehow  he  war  bankrupt."  "  He  wanted  to 
better  hisself,  and  then  times  got  worse  and  he  lost  all  as 
ever  he  had."  These  are  the  kind  of  answers  that  one 
receives.  None  of  the  small  men,  as  a  rule,  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  do  well  if  their  ambition  carried  them 
beyond  a  certain  point.  They  dropped  out  in  large 
numbers  during  the  rage  for  farming  that  came  in  towards 
the  close  of  the  French  war. 

"  Those  were  bad  times  for  the  poor  and  good  times 
for  the  farmers,"  writes  one  whose  quaint  autobiography 
lies  before  me,  and  who  passed  from  us  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two  only  a  few  months  ago.  "The  poor  lived 
upon  turnips,"  he  goes  on  to  say  ;  "  the  women  used  to 
go  eight  or  ten  in  a  gang  at  high  noonday  into  the  turnip 
fields,  each  of  them  with  a  bag  which  they  filled  with  as 
much  as  they  could  fairly  carry  home.  .  .  .  This  I  can 
state  as  a  fact,  as  I  have  seen  it  and  helped  to  get  it 
home." 

Bad  times  for  the  poor  indeed  !  During  the  nine  years 
ending  with  1813  the  labourers'  wages  in  Norfolk  aver- 
aged eleven  shillings  a  week.  Good  times  for  farmers — 
yes,  assuredly !  During  those  same  years  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  eighty-eight  shillings  and  fourpence  a 
quarter.  How  significant  is  that  pregnant  remark  of  Mr. 
Bacon  in    his  valuable  report  on   Norfolk  agriculture 
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published  nearly  forty  years  ago.  "  In  almost  all  the 
inquiries  which  have  been  made  ...  we  have  invariably 
found  the  rate  of  wages  hig/ier  in  proportion  when  the 
price  of  corn  was  low  than  when  high  prices  have  been 
obtained."  But  the  inflation  of  prices  brought  with  it  a 
speculative  mania,  and  the  Nemesis  came  at  last.  The 
neglect  of  the  labourer  "  recoiled  on  his  superiors  with 
double  force  at  a  later  period,  when  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  occupier  to  remedy  the  evils  engendered  by 
depression,  he  himself  being  involved  in  almost  irre- 
trievable ruin."  * 

As  a  consequence  of  the  high  prices,  precisely  the 
same  fierce  scramble  for  farms  and  the  same  rise  in  rents 
occurred,  which  we  have  known  only  too  well  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  then  the  same  collapse  when 
bad  seasons  came.  The  small  men  disappeared,  and 
their  place  knew  them  no  more ;  their  memory  perished 
with  them.  They  were  a  rough  lot,  as  far  as  I  can  gather. 
They  rode  in  troops  to  market  on  the  famous  Norfolk 
cobs,  which  have  gone  from  us  as  completely  as  their 
riders.  They  were  not  thrifty  as  a  class,  if  all  or  half  I 
hear  of  them  be  true.  They  drank  and  spent  more  at 
the  market  inns  than  their  successors  do,  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary.  They  did  not  drive  their 
smart  gigs,  to  be  sure,  for  gigs  were  hardly  known.  Their 
top-boots  lasted  them  through  many  a  rough  season.  They 
came  to  church  with  their  dogs,  who  occasionally  had  a 
general  fight  in  the  aisle.  They  thought  little  of  carting 
their  hay  on  Sunday  morning,  provided  they  put  in  an 
appearance  at  worship  in  the  afternoon.  Between  them 
and  the  labourer  little  love  was  lost. 

*  History  of  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  by  Richard  Noverre 
Bacon.     2nd  edition,     Ridgway,  London,  1849. 
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It  may  be  said,  and  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  old 
race  of  farmers  passed  away  because  they  neither  had 
capital  nor  did  they  amass  it.  I  know  that  with  some 
people  it  is  sufficient  condemnation  of  any  enterprise 
that  no  fortunes  have  been  made  in  it.  Judged  by  this 
test,  the  farmers  of  the  old  days  must  be  pronounced 
failures.  But  apply  the  same  test  to  the  tenant  farmers 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  do  they  come  out  of  it  with 
any  flying  colours?  Let  those  who  can  tell  us  most 
about  the  results  of  high  farming  in  the  Eastern  counties, 
the  lawyers  who  buy  and  sell  property,  and  who  make 
the  farmers'  wills,  and  the  bankers  to  whom  the  secrets 
of  men  are  known,  answer  the  question.  There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  farming  never  has  been  a  money- 
making  pursuit,  whether  conducted  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale — never  has  been  and  never  will  be. 

Meanwhile  the  fertility  of  the  land  has  increased 
enormously,  and  the  gross  rental  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk  alone  is  nearly  ;^7oo,ooo  more  than  it  was 
seventy  years  ago.^  Capitalize  this  vast  income,  and  the 
portentous  proportions  of  the  ztnearned  increment  become 
somewhat  appalling.  The  aggregate  of  money  that  has 
passed  through  the  farmers'  hands  in  these  seventy  years 
almost  defies  calculation ;  but  it  has  literally  passed 
through  their  hands.  Where  has  it  stuck?  Are  the 
tenant  farmers  of  England  at  this  moment  very  much 
richer  than  they  who  tilled  the  soil  so  rudely  seventy 
years  ago  ?  Are  the  landlords  as  a  class  more  sure  of 
their  rents  than  they  were  ?  Is  it  certain  that  the  outlay 
which  the  single  tenant  of  1,000  acres  demands  to  be 
spent  upon  his  holding  is  periodically  less  than  that  which 

'  Under  the  property  tax  of  1810  the  gross  rental  of  Norfolk  was 
^1.439.997  ;  in  1879-80  it  was  ;C2, 108,125. 
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the  ten  men  on  the  same  estate  used  sheepishly  to  beg 
for  in  the  old  days?  If  it  should  turn  out  that  wheat  really 
cannot  be  grown  at  a  profit  in  these  islands,  will  the 
large  holdings  with  the  mansions  upon  them  command 
any  rent  at  all  ?  If  the  increment  has  been  unearned,  will 
the  decrement  that  some  foretell  have  been  undeserved  ? 

But  I  am  wandering  into  "another  man's  line  of 
things  "  and  forgetting  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  future.  Prophecy  is  for  others,  I  am  but  a  humble 
picker-up  of  memories  that  are  fading  away,  a  mere 
chronicler  of  gossip  that  will  not  be  prattled  long.  While 
I  write  the  bell  is  tolling,  and  another  aged  life  has 
dropped.  Week  by  week  they  pass,  these  witnesses  that 
will  be  cross-examined  no  more. 


III. 

ARC  AD  Y  IN  SOME  PHASES  OF  HER 
FAITH. 


The  Nineteenth  Century,  Nove^nber,  1882. 
The  hero  in  Lord  Tennyson's  Princess  tells  us  that  he 
suffered  all  his  life  from  an  inconvenient  hereditary 
weakness : 

Waking  dreams  were,  more  or  less, 

An  old  and  strange  aflfection  of  the  house. 

The  infirmity  was  a  serious  one,  and  at  a  critical  moment 
of  the  young  prince's  career  it  entailed  upon  him  conse- 
quences which  might  almost  be  described  as  humiliating. 
In  the  shock  of  the  conflict  where  all  was  at  stake — 

Like  a  flash  the  weird  affection  came ; 

King,  camp,  and  college  turned  to  hollow  shows. 

He  seemed  to  move  in  old  memorial  tilts 

And,  doing  battle  with  forgotten  hosts. 

To  dream  himself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Whether  the  Laureate  be  describing  phenomena  known 
to  him  by  his  own  experience  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
myself  am  only  too  familiar  with  the  "  weird  affection  " 
indicated.     As  I  wander  in  my  solitary  rambles  past  the 
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old  haunts  of  men,  long  since  deserted  of  inhabitants, 
and  stop  to  follow  the  traces  of  some  "  moated  grange," 
or  camp,  or  byre,  I  find  myself  raising  up  the  dead  from 
their  graves,  and  passing  them  through  their  paces  in  wild 
dance  or  solemn  pageantry. 

I  often  think  that  one  of  the  joys  of  the  life  hereafter 
will  consist  in  being  permitted  to  project  oneself  at  will 
into  remote  periods  in  the  past,  and  to  hold  converse 
with  primeval  man  at  one  time,  or  with  Roman  or  Saxon 
or  Dane  at  another,  and  for  a  while  to  take  part  in  the 
life  of  bygone  ages.  What  a  curious  joy  it  would  be,  for 
instance,  to  hob-a-nob  for  a  season  with  the  pigmies  of 
the  Meiocene,  listening  to  the  clicks  of  human  creatures 
like  unto  "barnacles  or  apes,"  with  pendulous  breasts  and 
"foreheads  villanous  low,"  and  watch  them  capering 
multitudinous  round  some  Mastodon  in  difficulties,  or 
tickling  a  Deinotherium  with  a  fishbone  arrow,  or  jobbing 
at  the  eyes  of  some  mammoth  floundering  in  a  hole,  and 
viciously  hacking  at  him  with  hatchets  of  the  palaeolithic 
type,  or  implements  whose  manipulation  we  have  lost  the 
trick  of  I 

I  shock  my  grave  and  orthodox  friends  sometimes 
when  I  timidly  suggest  that  it  may  be  part  of  our  bliss  in 
the  infinite  future  to  dwell  upon  the  infinite  past.  They 
will  not  have  it  so,  and  they  silently  condemn  me  of 
heresy  and  other  sins.  I,  however,  am  wont  to  shelter 
myself  under  the  broad  shield  of  Dr.  Donne,  and  to  say 
with  him : 

There  is  nothing  to  convince  a  man  of  error,  nothing  in  nature, 
nothing  in  Scripture,  if  he  believe  that  he  shall  know  those  persons 
in  heaven  whom  he  knew  [or  whom  any  one  else  knew]  upon  earth. 
If  he  conceive  soberly  that  it  were  a  less  degree  of  blessedness  not 
to  know  them  than  to  know  them,  he  is  bound  to  believe  that  he 
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shall  know  them,  for  Ju  is  bound  to  believe  that  all  that  conduces  to 
blessedness  shall  be  given  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  resist 
the  strong  yearning,  that  comes  upon  me  now  and  then, 
to  speculate  upon  the  habits  of  life  and  looks  and  words 
and  thoughts  and  quarrels  and  loves  of  the  dwellers  in 
Arcady,  whose  names  and  memories  have  quite  passed 
away.  There  are  moments  when  the  desire  to  question 
and  cross-question  the  vanished  dead  becomes  a  passion- 
ate longing,  and  this  life  seems  to  me  to  be  as  prolix  as 
an  hour's  sermon,  while  it  keeps  me  from  looking,  not 
into  the  future,  but  into  the  past.  What  did  he  believe, 
this  fellow  who  fashioned  the  rude  Celt  I  kick  against  in 
my  walks  ?  That  is  to  me  my  "  burning  question,"  and 
it  comes  up  again  and  again  as  I  stand  by  mighty  mono- 
liths, or  climb  the  Devil's  Dyke,  or  prowl  by  the  gaunt 
ruins  of  abbey  or  shrine,  or  finger  some  coin  of  a  deified 
emperor — some  coin  which  has  been  worn  by  the  fingers 
of  a  Roman  legionary,  and  been  tossed  for  a  drink,  or 
been  pitched  to  a  half-starved  Briton  in  payment  for 
"butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese."  What  did  they 
believe  ?  I  ask — each  and  every  of  them  ?  How  dumb 
or  reticent  they  all  are  ! 

Did  men  ever  know  what  they  believed?  Do  they 
now?  At  what  period  of  our  development  is  it  supposed 
by  Mr.  Tyler  and  the  anthropologists  that  the  religious 
sentiment  exhibits  itself?  What  are  the  conditions 
favourable  to  its  growth  ?  In  what  tribes,  peoples,  and 
languages  is  it  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  embryonic 
stage  ?  When  is  it  nascent  ?  When  full-grown  ?  What 
accelerates  its  decline  ? 

When  I  ply  the  Philistines  with  these  questions,  I  am 
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always  met  with  another :  What  is  religious  sentiment  ? 
And  to  that  other  I  am  content  to  answer:  "  Hearken, 
ye  Philistines !  Ye  are  they  who  live  in  the  atmosphere 
of  logic  That  is  the  air  ye  breathe,  and  out  of  it  ye 
perish;  but  beyond  the  hmits  of  that  element,  and 
•compassing  it  about  with  divine  embracings,  there  is  a 
subtler  ether  than  ye  can  apprehend,  and  to  that  loftier 
-region  ye  have  no  power  to  rise.  Yet  there  are  who 
dwell  not  in  Gath  and  know  not  Dagon — who  cannot 
breathe  in  air  that  suffices  for  you,  and  who  could  not 
conceive  of  Hfe  passed  in  the  region  where  your  limited 
needs  are  all  supplied.  These  are  not  as  you  are,  mere 
calculating  machines.  They  are  like  the  electric  needle, 
that  knows  no  perfect  equiUbrium ;  subject  to  storms  of 
.what  men  call  enthusiasm,  or  something  worse;  quivering 
■with  inexpUcable  palpitations  of  throbbing  emotion; 
.agonized  by  aspirations  after  some  unattainable  ideal,  or 
unutterable  cravings  for  absorption  into  the  infinite ;  able 
to  reason  with  Philistia's  shrewdest  or  to  try  a  fall  with 
Goliath  of  Gath,  but  stretching  lame  hands  of  faith  into 
the  realm  ye  know  not  of,  and  the  ether  that  is  beyond 
your  ken.  What !  Shall  we  strive  to  tell  the  blind  man 
pf  things  blazing  in  purple  and  gold  ?  " 

i  am  inclined  to  believe  that  among  the  dwellers  in 
towns  sentiment  is  being  slowly  crowded  out.  The 
townsman's  training  and  associations  are  very  hardening. 
He  has  none  of  the  softening  memories  of  home  which 
.we  in  Arcady  still  cherish.  His  life  has  no  real  repose, 
no  sohtude,  no  freshness.  His  religious  emotions  are 
rarely  appealed  to,  and,  as  Miss  Cobbe  warned  us  all 
long  ago,  his  moral  education  is  dangerously  neglected. 
Qf  course  he  is  shrewder  and  much  more  quick-witted 
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than  we  in  Arcady,  but  he  pays  dearly  for  what  he  has 
gained.  I  fear  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  masses  in  the 
towns  are,  as  a  rule,  destitute  of  faith  in  the  unseen. 

In  the  great  hives  of  industry  which  have  come  into 
existence  during  the  present  century  I  am  told  that  the 
men  never  seem  to  care  about  the  past,  and  treat  with 
derision  any  appeal  to  the  lessons  of  experience.  They 
have  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  the  factory  with  its 
ceaseless  roar  of  wheels,  the  furnace,  and  the  mine. 
These  tell  them  nothing,  they  testify  only  of  material 
power — pitiless,  heartless,  inhuman — a  power  that  goes 
on  its  way  recking  as  little  of  the  sorrows  or  joys  or  lives 
of  toiling  men  and  women,  as  of  the  raw  material  that 
it  is  for  ever  turning  into  the  manufactured  article  and 
belching  forth  to  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Even  when  much  is  attempted,  and  con- 
scientiously attempted  for  the  operative,  the  thing  done 
is  but  little,  and  philanthropy  itself  seems  to  work  in  the 
same  groove  as  the  mighty  engines  that  are  his  gods. 
You  offer  your  "  hands  "  technical  education ;  you  try  and 
give  them  tastes ;  you  train  the  eye  and  hand  in  a  school 
of  design ;  you  hardly  attempt  anything  more.  As  for  any 
appeal  to  his  patriotism  or  loyalty,  a  man  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  visionary  to  make  one.  "The  glories  of  our 
blood  and  state "  he  has  got  to  regard  as  shadows,  not 
substantial  things.  Why  should  he  care  to  know  anything 
of  those  ages  that  knew  nothing  ?    To  him  the  past  is — 

.  .  .  Only  a  scene 
Of  degradation,  imbecility, 
The  record  of  disgraces  best  forgotten  ; 
A  sullen  page  in  human  chronicles 
Fit  to  erase. 

How  can  he  have  any  curiosity  about  the  future  and  his 
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own  destiny  when  his  imagination  is  effectually  stunted, 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  relegated  to  the  class  of 
undeveloped  faculties  that  shrivel  foi.  want  of  using  ? 

In  the  towns  which  still  contain  some  ancient  monu- 
ments, and  can  boast  of  a  long  antiquity,  there  may  yet 
be  found  among  the  working  classes  some  reverence  for 
the  old  things,  and  not  unfrequently  some  inclination  for 
antiquarian  research.  I  have  met  with  many  instances 
of  this,  and  I  think  I  have  never  known  it  to  exist 
without  some  development  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
In  modern  art  there  is  an  all-pervading  paganism  that 
seems  to  make  its  votaries  cynical  and  selfisli.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  the  kind  of  criticism  indulged  in  by 
mechanics  whom  one  meets  at  the  exhibitions  of  modern 
pictures  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere.  There  is  no  love  in 
it  The  men  are  for  ever  on  the  alert  to  find  out  some- 
thing wrong,  to  detect  faults,  and  no  more.  It  is  as  if 
the  artist  and  the  working  man  were  occupying  the  old 
position  of  wranglers  in  the  school,  the  one  maintaining 
a  thesis  which  it  was  the  other's  business  to  disprove. 
Nego  minorem  seems  to  be  for  ever  on  the  point  of  being 
uttered  by  the  one,  whatever  the  other  may  assert  But 
when  people,  even  of  small  culture,  show  any  taste  for 
the  creations  of  Mediaeval  art,  they  seem  to  be  softened 
and  humbled  by  it;  when  they  begin  to  realize  that  living 
men  have  toiled  and  struggled  and  thought  and  wept  and 
prayed,  and  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake,  here  in  this 
very  spot,  and  have  left  the  mark  of  themselves  behind 
them,  the  next  step — and  it  is  an  easy  one — is  to  believe 
that  these  men  are  living  still,  and  that  they  will  continue 
to  live  on. 

I  used  to  know  a  young  printer  at  Norwich  who  was 
only  kept  from  being  an  enthusiastic  archaeologist  by  the 
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necessity  of  having  to  earn  his  livelihood,  and  who,  as  it 
was,  spent  his  leisure  hours  for  years  in  visiting  the 
churches  for  miles  round,  and  copying  inscriptions  and 
getting  together  a  queer  collection  of  odds  and  ends  with 
the  stamp  of  antiquity  upon  them.  Another  working 
man  I  used  to  meet  now  and  then  who  haunted  the 
cathedral,  and  whenever  he  saw  a  visitor  who  appeared 
to  know  what  he  was  about,  he  would  quietly  follow  him 
and  timidly  ask  for  information.  He  acquired  a  large 
number  of  odd  pieces  of  information  in  this  way,  which 
surprised  one  all  the  more  when  they  were  shyly  produced 
from  the  lumber-room  of  a  mind  by  no  means  well 
trained  or  well  stored. 

"  I  don't  mind  so  much  being  wrong  sometimes,"  he 
said  to  me  one  day,  "at  least  not  before  you,  sir,  because 
you  know  I  do  so  love  this  place.  Don't  you  think,  sir, 
it  must  have  been  inspired  ?  Look  up  there,  sir,  please. 
There's  an  image  "  [he  frequently  used  the  word] ;  "  I'm 
sure  it's  like  somebody  that  used  to  be  here  once.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  Cellarers,  sir.  I  feel 
as  if  he  were  lookmg  at  me  sometimes.  Can  I  find  out 
the  names  of  the  Cellarers,  sir  ?  "  There  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  ugly  piece  of  Norman  sculpture  he  pointed 
to  should  be  supposed  to  be  like  anybody  except  Pan  or 
Silenus;  but  poor  W.  had  heard  some  one  casually  speak 
of  the  Cellarer  as  an  officer  of  the  monastery,  and  he  had 
brooded  over  the  subject  and  begun  to  construct  Cellarers, 
and  to  commune  with  them. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  mechanic  of  the  towns  is  a 
Sadducee.  He  saw  every  house  in  his  street  built  from 
basement  to  roof.  There  there  are  no  old  closets,  dim 
passages,  and  cranky  holes  and  corners ;  no  gruesome 
sounds  disturb  his  sleep ;  the  owls  never  hoot  near  his 
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windows,  nor  crickets  turn  out  to  look  at  him,  chirrup 
and  vanish.  He  does  not  know  what  the  death-watch 
means.  The  long  darkness  of  the  winter  night  is 
illumined  by  the  gas-lamp,  or  it  may  be  by  the  electric 
light,  that  dispels  all  secrecy,  all  mystery.  Policeman  X. 
tramps  by  on  his  beat  outside,  and  on  this  side  or  on  that 
of  the  crazy  brick  partition  which  serves  as  party-wall,  his 
neighbours'  snores  trumpet  loud  and  deep  with  hideous 
monotony. 

How  different  are  the  conditions  of  Arcadian  life ! 
When  a  man  has  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  from  his 
work,  "  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless  night,"  weary,  wet, 
and  hungry,  through  lonely  by-paths,  across  ridgeway 
plantations,  furze  breaks,  and  short  cuts,  where  he  is 
liable  to  be  warned  off  as  a  trespasser  any  day,  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  he  did  not  meet  with  sMres  as  the 
years  go  by.  If  his  imagination  be  never  so  dull,  the  old 
traditions,  handed  down  from  ages  past  it  may  be,  come 
in  to  help  him.  He  thinks  it  would  be  impious  to  doubt 
that  disembodied  spirits  still  hover  about  the  scenes  of 
their  earthly  pilgrimage.  Sometimes  he  tells  you  he 
gnaws  they  du,  but  if  you  press  him  he  looks  nervous  and 
holds  his  peace,  trembling  to  tell  of  the  untellable. 
Sometimes  he  assures  you  that  "  there's  lots  on  'em  has 
seen  old  Grobey,"  and  you  are  assured  that  old  Grobey 
used  to  walk.  Of  course  everybody  knows  that  it's  an 
awful  thing  for  a  dead  man  to  walk.  "Blessee,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  walk,  I  shouldn't,  same  as  him  as  used 
to  be  in  the  coach  road." 

The  coach  road  is  a  narrow  old  road  where  two  carts 
can  hardly  pass  one  another,  with  high  banks  and  sharp 
turns,  and  it  is  haunted.  There  is  a  spectral  coach  that 
is  said  to  frequent  this  appalling  lane.    Who  the  restless 
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spirit  may  be  none  can  tell,  or  how  long  he  has  been 
travelling  about  in  his  weird  conveyance;  but  that  he  has 
been  long  a  wanderer  in  his  coach,  which  ever  and  anon 
appears  among  us,  none  would  be  so  perverse  as  to 
question.  Indeed  the  phantom  coach  travels  far  and 
wide  through  Norfolk,  and  stops  at  people's  houses  in  the 
dead  of  the  night.  An  unseen  hand  lets  down  the  steps, 
the  horses  champ  their  bits  and  snort,  the  carriage  door 
is  slammed,  and  the  thing  moves  off;  but  when  people 
prepare  to  let  in  the  unexpected  visitor  with  kindly 
welcome — lo  !  there  is  nothing.     The  coach  has  gone  ! 

There  are  a  dozen  living  men  who  most  positively 
affirm  that  they  have  had  a  visit  from  the  coach.  On 
one  occasion  my  informant,  who  lived  in  a  lonely  old 
farmhouse,  saw  the  flash  of  the  coach-lamps  and  heard 
the  champing  of  the  bits.  He  opened  his  bedroom 
window  and  called  out,  but,  receiving  no  answer,  he  went 
down  to  the  front  door.  The  night  was  calm  and  still ; 
the  stars  were  shining ;  but  there  was  neither  voice  nor 
any  that  answered,  nor  any  that  regarded. 

No  particular  harm  seems  to  come  to  such  as  receive 
these  nocturnal  visits,  but  it  is  the  prevalent  belief  that 
the  occupant  of  the  coach  is  condemned  to  walk  like  the 
wandering  Jew.  Presumably  he  would  prefer  to  ride  on 
in  his  chariot  undisturbed.  But  no.  He  is  turned  out  to 
pace  the  earth,  which  peradventure  he  has  polluted  with 
some  ghastly  crime,  and  walk  he  must  till  the  coach  comes 
to  pick  him  up  at  some  appointed  spot  Then  it  is 
thought  he  has  another  term  of  "  vehicular  traffic." 

A  coachy  Sisyphus,  condemned  to  everlasting  alterna- 
tions of  being  dropped  and  picked  up  again  by  an 
infernal  chariot  with  snorting  horses  and  flashing  lamps 
must  have  a  very,  very  hard  time  of  it 
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This  dreadful  equipage  seems  to  have  some  connection 
with  an  old  house,  the  traces  of  which  were  obliterated 
when  the  railway  invaded  us.  It  is  a  curious  feature  of 
the  story  that  the  high  road  along  which  the  mail  used  to 
travel  in  the  good  old  times  passes  at  some  distance  from 
the  haunted  way  which  was  certainly  called  the  coach 
road  some  generations  back,  and  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
the  fact  of  no  phantom  having  been  seen  of  late  on  the 
coach  road  itself — though  they  tell  me  it  has  been  seen 
by  "  scores  on  'em  "  elsewhere — may  be  accounted  for. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the 
late  Lord  Dudley  drove  a  carriage  and  four  along  the 
coach  road,  and,  to  the  amazement  and  perplexity  of 
mankind,  did  not  perish  in  the  attempt  Since  then  tlie 
ghostly  Automedon,  shamed  at  being  so  manifestly  out- 
done, has  retired  from  this  part  of  the  scene  of  his  former 
charioteering. 

People  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  streets  have 
very  little  notion  of  the  length  of  time  that  an  agiicultural 
labourer  spends  in  cornplete  solitude,  or  of  the  effect 
which  this  isolation  produces  upon  him.  The  horse- 
keeper  and  yard  man  are  never  alone ;  the  animals  are 
always  about  them,  and  acquire  a  friendly  confidence  in 
their  keepers  amounting  in  some  cases  almost  to  personal 
affection.  But  the  ordinary  labourer,  on  a  job  of  hedging 
or  ditching,  will  be  whole  days  without  exchanging  a  word 
with  a  fellow-creature.  If  he  live  at  some  distance  from 
his  work,  he  carries  his  dinner  with  him  in  the  morning, 
and  when  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  his  meal  he 
slowly  consumes  it  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  chewing  the 
cud  of  meditation  when  he  has  no  more  victuals  to  employ 
himself  upon.  Once  a  day,  perhaps,  the  farmer  comes 
round  to  inspect  him,  and  as  often  as  not  says  nothing, 
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for  as  a  class  farmers  are  not  given  to  talk  much  with 
their  labourers  nowadays ;  the  relations  between  them 
have  become  sadly  "  strained,"  and  the  old  cordiality  is 
in  many  districts  deplorably  on  the  wane.  If  you  are 
trudging  along  in  the  drizzle  or  the  shower  during  the 
late  autumn,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  come  upon  a  lonely 
labourer  who  has  knocked  off  a  bit,  driven  from  his  task 
by  the  rain.  You  find  him  meekly  huddling  under  the 
shelter  of  a  bank  or  bush,  and  doing  nothing,  nothing, 
nothing.  The  hours  roll  on,  and  the  light  gets  less  and 
less,  and  at  last  he  shambles  homewards.  What  has  he 
been  thinking  about  all  the  time  ?  .  .  . 

I  remember  being  much  struck  while  reading  the 
experience  of  an  educated  gentleman  who  had  passed  a 
year  or  two  in  Australia,  had  had  bad  luck,  and  been 
reduced  to  keep  sheep  in  outlying  stations  far  away  from 
human  habitations.  He  said  that  the  best  shepherds  in 
the  interior,  the  men  who  had  been  years  roaming  about 
the  vast  solitudes,  were  always  more  or  less  mad;  and  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  a  traveller  crossed  their  paths 
they  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  whether  he  were  a  reality  or 
only  a  creation  of  their  own  brains.  We  are  a  long  way 
as  yet  from  this  stage  in  Arcady,  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  instances  of  this  tendency  to  people  the 
solitudes  with  phantoms,  and  give  them  form  and 
substance.  The  teaching  of  the  country  meeting-houses 
and  of  the  camp  meetings  gives  a  powerful  stimulus  to  it, 
and  indeed  greatly  intensifies  the  peasant's  absorbing 
faith  in  the  unseen  world. 

Of  all  the  mistakes  that  country  clergymen  make — and 
we  are  none  of  us  infallible,  "  not  even  the  youngest  " — 
the  greatest  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mistake  of  obstinately 
refusing  to  know  anything  about   the   inner   life   and 
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religious  practices  of  the  sectaries  at  their  own  doors.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  one  clergyman  in  a  thousand  who 
has  ever  attended  a  camp  meeting  or  been  present  at  a 
"  conventicle  "  in  his  life.  Sure  I  am  that  the  immense 
majority  of  my  clerical  brethren  know  no  more  about  the 
teaching  and  practice  which  they  denounce  than  they  do 
about  the  rites  of  Cybele.  And  yet  I  am  most  firmly 
persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand  the 
agricultural  labourers,  unless  we  set  ourselves  humbly  and 
earnestly  to  study  the  phenomena  of  their  religious  life 
and  worship — theirs,  I  say,  for,  unhappily,  it  is  not  ours. 
Of  course  if  a  man  entrenches  himself  behind  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  good  outside  the  four  walls 
of  his  parish  church,  and  that  extravagance,  grotesque- 
ness,  communism,  and  immorality  are  the  mevitable 
outcome  of  every  gathering  at  which  the  labourers  are 
allowed  to  have  their  say  without  a  parson  to  keep  them 
in  order,  it  is  waste  time  to  try  and  convince  him  to  the 
contrary;  you  can  never  get  behind  a  man's  axioms, 
however  foolish  they  may  be.  But  if  we  want  to  know 
how  things  are  really  going  on  with  those  who  "  don't 
hold"  with  us,  as  they  say,  we  must  come  down  from  our 
lofty  self-complacency  and  make  up  our  minds  to  feel 
extremely  uncomfortable  at  times,  while  stooping  to  learn 
of  those  whom  we  would  prefer  to  teach.  "  Listeners 
hear  no  good  of  themselves,"  was  the  old  saw,  and  I  fear 
we  shall  find  it  true  enough  if  we  drop  in  at  the  roadside 
chapels  or  find  our  way  into  the  camp-meeting.  We  may 
hear  broad  hints  directed  against  ourselves — find  our 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  shocked  by  bitter  words 
and  insinuations,  cruel  and  undeserved;  we  may  be 
outraged  by  indelicacy  and  utterances  bordering  on  the 
profane ;  sometimes,  too,  we  shall  be  brought  into  very 
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awkward  positions,  from  which  it  will  be  hard  to  escape 
with  dignity  or  even  without  humiliation  ;  but  all  this  is 
not  the  rule.  As  a  rule,  we  shall  be  welcome,  and  heartily 
welcome ;  and  if  we  can  stoop  to  learn  of  others,  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  those  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church  who  have  something  to  teach  us. 

I  love  my  own  way  as  much  as  most  men  do ;  I  am  of 
opinion  that  whoever  differs  from  me  must  be  wrong.  I 
believe  that  the  fellow  who  denounces  me  as  a  hireling, 
a  false  prophet,  a  dumb  dog,  or  a  snake  in  the  grass, 
must  necessarily  be  an  ill-conditioned  fanatic ;  and  that 
they  who  turn  aside  to  attend  a  Ranters'  Lovefeast  when 
I  am  preaching  one  of  my  very  best  sermons  must  be 
wrong  in  the  head,  and  perhaps,  too,  wrong  in  the  heart. 
But  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  some  facts  which  are 
painfully  patent,  and  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  keep 
out  of  sight  of  others  who  are  no  more  blind  than  I  am. 

Explain  it  how  we  will,  and  draw  our  inferences  as  we 
choose,  there  is  no  denying  it  that  in  hundreds  of  parishes 
in  England  the  stuffy  httle  chapel  by  the  wayside  has  been 
the  only  place  where  for  many  a  long  day  the  very 
existence  of  religious  emotion  has  been  recognized ;  the 
only  place  in  which  the  yearnings  of  the  soul  and  its  strong 
cryings  and  tears  have  been  allowed  to  express  themselves 
in  the  language  of  the  moment  unfettered  by  rigid  forms; 
the  only  place  where  the  agonized  conscience  has  been 
encouraged  and  invited  to  rid  itself  of  its  sore  burden  by 
confession,  and  comforted  by  at  least  the  semblance  of 
sympathy;  the  only  place  where  the  peasantry  have 
enjoyed  the  free  expression  of  their  opinions,  and  where, 
under  an  organization  elaborated  with  extraordinary 
sagacity,  they  have  kept  up  a  school  of  music,  literature, 
and  politics,   self-supporting  and  unaided  by  dole  or 
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subsidy — above  all,  a  school  of  eloquence,  in  which  the 
lowliest  has  become  familiarized  with  the  ordinary  rules 
of  debate,  and  has  been  trained  to  express  himself  with 
directness,  vigour,  and  fluency.  What  the  Society  of 
Jesus  was  among  the  more  cultured  classes  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  what  the  Friars  were  to  the  masses  in  the  towns 
during  the  thirteenth,  that  the  Primitive  Methodists  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  among  the  labouring  classes  in 
East  Anglia  in  our  own  time ;  what  they  may  develop 
into  in  the  sequel  is  another  question  with  which  I  am 
not  immediately  concerned. 


Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  more  distinctive  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Meetingers  in  Arcady  than  their  continual 
appeal  to  the  spiritual  experiences  of  their  members. 
These  are  often  striking  and  suggestive.  The  general 
impression  left  upon  me  is  that  the  speakers  tell  their 
stories  in  good  faith,  never  doubting  the  reality  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  they  make  so  much  of.  Naturally  one 
story  leads  to  another,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  occasionally  some  imposture,  some  fabrication, 
and  now  and  then  it  may  be  downright  lying ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  entertain  any  suspicion  of  the  deep  sincerity 
of  many  who  detail  their  experiences, 

"  Three  times  I've  felt  it ;  twice  I've  seen  //,"  said  one 
speaker,  his  voice  dropping  low  in  awe  and  amazement, 
the  pupils  of  his  eyes  dilated  as  though  some  dread 
vision  were  present  before  him ;  "  I  can't  tell  what  it  was, 
I  can't  tell  how  it  was.  There  was  a  light  as  blazed,  and 
I  tell  you  I  saw  it,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  man ;  and  I 
know'd  it  was  the  Lord,  and  I've  felt  it  since,  I  have,  I 
know  I  have.     Talk  to  me  of  not  believing  as  I'm  saved 
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— you  might  as  well  try  and  prove  to  me  as  this  ain't  a 
cart,  and  I  ain't  a  standing  in  it ! " 

Among  some  of  the  Meetingers  ^  there  is  not  only  a 
firm  belief  in  these  direct  personal  revelations,  but  almost 
as  firm  a  faith  in  the  interference  of  angels  with  the  affairs 
of  man.  The  demonology  I  was  quite  prepared  for,  the 
angelology  has  a  little  surprised  me.  At  a  camp-meeting 
at  Clitor  last  year  one  of  the  orators  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  ministry  of  angels,  warning  us  not  to  trust  too 
much  in  them.  "  Don't  you  go  a  leanin'  on  the  angels ; 
they've  got  quite  enow  to  du  to  fight  the  devil  for  ye,  and 
they  du  it.  But  if  ye  want  grace,  they  ain't  the  ones  to 
gi'  it  ye ;  they  want  it  theyselves,  or  they'll  fall  again  same 
as  the  biggest  on  'em  did  long  afore  we  was  born !"  There 
was  a  general  cry  of  approval — "  Hallelujah  !  That's  so  ! 
Bless  the  Lord  !  " 

The  Arcadian  swain  finds  a  great  fascination  in  all 
these  appeals  to  his  imagination ;  the  stories  come  back 
upon  him  and  lift  him  out  of  himself.  He  speculates 
upon  the  wonders  of  the  unseen  world  and  its  denizens. 
What  were  those  sights  and  sounds  which  the  more 
privileged  of  the  elect  have  been  blessed  with?  Will 
they  ever  come  to  him  ?     Perhaps ;  who  knows  ? 

Not  unfrequently  the  labourer  sleeps  in  the  daytime, 
and,  much  more  frequently  than  is  usually  supposed,  he 
dreams.  Dreams  play  an  important  part  in  Arcadian 
experiences.  "  I'm  a  wonder  to  forget  things  now,"  said 
Joe  Bickers  to  me  the  other  day  :  "  but,  bless  the  Lord, 

*  I  find  myself  driven  to  use  a  word  which  I  sincerely  hope  none 
of  my  readers  will  take  offence  at.  It  really  is  the  common  word 
in  Arcady  for  indicating  those  who  attend  the  Nonconformist 
chapels.  In  East  Anglia  the  immense  majority  of  these  are  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  or,  as  they  usually  call  themselves,  Primit-hives. 
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I  dream  all  over  tJie  country.  Ah  !  that  I  du,  too.  Why 
I  think  nothing  o'  goin'  off  fifty  mile  where  I  used  to  be 
when  I  was  a  buoy,  and  I  see  'em  all  same  as  ever.  She 
don't  like  it,  she  don't.  Night  afore  last  she  wouldn't 
have  it  'cause  I  was  a  laughing  and  singing  right  loud  ; 
so  she  woke  me  up,  but  I  was  off  again,  and  I  dreamt 
ever  such  a  way  off ! " 

Under  religious  excitement  this  dreaming  is  pretty  sure 
to  take  the  form  of  visions  of  angels  or  evil  spirits,  and 
the  waking  vision  or  the  nightmare  becomes  hopelessly 
confounded  with  what  the  dreamer  has  heard,  felt, 
imagined,  or  remembered. 

Then,  too,  a  man  or  woman  who  can  boast  of  an 
ecstasy  becomes  at  once  a  personage.  "  To  find  the 
Lord  "  is  to  be  Ufted  up  to  a  distinctly  higher  level  than 
that  on  which  the  outer  barbarians  stand  : — 

Adventante  dea.    Procul,  O  procul  este  profani, 
Conclamat  vates. 

Thus  he  who  has  a  hankering  to  be  admitted  to  the 
inner  circle  unconsciously  surrenders  himself  to  motives, 
whose  cumulative  force  he  cannot  estimate,  and  these  act 
in  accord  with  the  subtler  processes  which  religious 
sentiment  awakens.  Once  "  enlightened,"  a  man  is  apt 
to  give  the  reins  to  his  fancy,  and  his  experiences  are  not 
likely  to  get  less  picturesque  as  he  goes  on !  Moreover, 
these  experiences  almost  invariably  revert  to  the  solitary 
moments  when  none  was  nigh  to  hear  or  see  or  bear 
witness. 

"  I  was  a  long  time  before  I  found  religion,"  said  Giles 
Rozier  to  me,  "  and  I  don't  know  as  ever  I  was  worse 
tried  than  when  once  I  thought  I'd  found  the  Lord,  and 
hadn't ! "    I  couldn't  help  smiling  kindly,  and  his  honest 
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fece  responded  with  a  broad  grin,  for  Giles  loves  a  joke 
as  well  as  any  one. 

"  I'll  tell  'ee  how  'twas  :   I  was  at  work  on  that  there 
farm,  and  I'd  been  exercised  a.  matter  o'  six  months  or 
more,  and  I  kinder  seemed  to  hear  the  voices  sayin'  to 
me,  *  Never  you  mind,  Giles,  you  keep  on ;  you  must 
tarry,  you  must  keep  on  a  tarr}'ing  ! '    And  one  day,  z\y 
dinner  time — I'd  had  my  dinner,  and  I  was  sitting  with, 
my  legs  in  a  dry  ditch — and  somehow  it  came  upon  mz  . 
as  I  was  losing  my  chance  like,  and  I  went  down  to  the 
bottom  o'  that  ditch — it's  been  filled  up  these  twenty 
years  and  more — and  I  was  carried  along  in  prayer,  and 
I  was  all  for  looking  upwards ;  and  I  heerd  a  rushling, 
and  I  looked  down'ards  again,  and  there  stood  a  woman^^ 
and  I  never  know'd  what  folks  meant  by  their  heart, 
beating  till  that  moment,  for  I  thought  all  manner  o."- 
things  !     But  I  was  soon  brought  up,  for  she  began  upon 
me  right  sharp  :  *  You  young  fool,'  says  she,  '  ha'  you  got 
nothing  better  to  du  nor  hollering  out  them  prayers  when 
you'd  ought  to  be  fying  ^  out  your  master's  ditch  ?     We 
don't  want  no  such  men  as  you,  and  you'd  best  be  off^ 
you  had.     You  ain't  no  good  for  nothing,  only  preaching 
to  the  crows,  you  ain't      You'd  du  for  that  wi'  youp 
hollering ! '     So  she  went  off,  and  told  her  husband 
when  he  came  home,  and  I  had  to  go." 

It  is,  however,  when  we  pass  from  the  region  of  the 
beneficent  and  the  benign  to  that  where  persons  and 
powers,  harmful  and  malignant,  exercise  their  influence 
that  we  find  the  actual  Manichseism,  so  widespread  in 
Arcady,  most  apparent.  There  is  sometimes  little  faith 
in  God,  and  less  in  the  existence  of  blessed  spirits  who 

*  East-Anglian  for  "cleansing." 
7 
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can  help  the  sons  of  earth ;  but  I  never  yet  met,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  ever  heard  of  man  or  woman  in 
Arcady  who  did  not  believe  in  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

At  Crayton,  a  parish  which,  like  many  another  in  East 
Anglia,  seems  to  have  burst  into  fragments,  and  by  the 
force  of  some  strange  explosion  to  have  had  its  inhabi- 
tants driven  out  into  half-a-dozen  diminutive  hamlets, 
all  of  them  a  mile  or  so  from  the  church,  a  new 
vicar  was  appointed  some  five  years  ago ;  he  was  a  good 
man,  but  emphatically  a  townsman,  and  one  of  those 
worthy  persons  who  rarely  spoke  of  God,  though  very 
frequently  of  "  Providence."  One  of  his  earliest  pastoral 
visits  was  a  visit  of  condolence  to  a  small  farmer  who  had 
lost  his  wife  and  been  left  desolate  and  alone.  The  good 
vicar  spake  such  comfort  as  he  could,  and  more  than 
once  insisted  on  the  obvious  truth  that  the  ordering  of 
"  Divine  Providence "  must  not  be  murmured  at,  and 
that  "  Providence "  must  needs  be  submitted  to  with 
resignation.  The  sorrowing  farmer  listened  patiently  and 
silently  for  some  minutes.  At  last  he  could  refrain  no 
longer,  but  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke,  saying, 
"  That's  right  enef,  that  es  !  There  ain't  no  use  a  gain- 
sayin'  on  it ;  but  somehow  that  there  Old  Providence  hev 
been  agin  me  all  along,  he  hev !  Whoi,  last  year  he  mos' 
spailt  my  taters,  and  the  year  afore  that  he  kinder  did  for 
my  tunnips,  and  now  he's  been  and  got  hold  o'  my 
missus  !  But,"  he  added,  with  a  burst  of  heroic  faith 
and  devout  assurance,  "I  reckon  as  there's  One  abev  as'll 
put  a  stopper  on  ha  if'a  go  too  fur ! " 

Ahriman  had  had  his  way  too  long,  but  Ormuzd  would 
triumph  in  the  end ! 

So  universally  prevalent  is  the  belief  in  "  old  Provi- 
dence "  and  his  cruel  machinations,  that  I  have  heard  it 
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positively  affirmed  that  there  is  not  a  parish  in  Norfolk 
without  its  "  wise  woman."  This  is  certainly  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  it  is  beyond  question  that  there  are  very  few 
parishes  in  Arcady  where  you  could  not  find  some  one 
who  has  consulted  the  "  wise  woman  "  or  the  "  cunning 
man."  There  are  countless  stories  which  may  be  collected 
by  those  who  know  how  to  set  about  it,  which  go  to 
prove  this  ;  but  the  people  are  a  great  deal  too  wary  to 
open  out  to  "our  own  correspondent"  if  he  should  come 
down  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Idle  curiosity  they  are 
quite  shrewd  enough  to  detect  and  to  deal  with  in  their 
own  way. 

I  was  very  much  amused  some  time  ago  as  I  dropped 
into  one  of  the  cottages  with  a  gentleman  of  the  press, 
who,  on  the  alert  as  usual,  was  for  improving  the  occa- 
sion. Old  Huggins  became  at  once  hard  of  hearing, 
crouched  over  the  smouldering  fire,  looked  the  picture  of 
abject  poverty  and  more  abject  stupidity,  and  had  grown 
twenty  years  older  in  five  minutes.  My  voluble  friend, 
who  was  present  only  on  sufferance,  gave  the  reins  to  his 
eloquence.  "Never  see  such  a  gentleman,"  said  Huggins 
to  me  next  day,  with  a  cunning  twinkle  of  his  eye.  "He 
talkt  that  hard  as  the  handle  o'  the  door's  been  loose  ever 
since  !  But,  Lor  1  who  was  a  going  to  understand  him  ? 
twarn't  likely  ! "  "  Made  you  deaf,  Huggins,  didn't  he?" 
"  Oh  !  ah  ! "  said  Huggins,  and  I  think  I  saw  his  sides 
shaking. 

No  one  in  Arcady  could  have  given  us  so  curious  a 
collection  of  stories  of  witchcraft  in  these  parts  as  our 
Admirable  Crichton,  the  late  coroner  for  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  who  in  his  best  days  seemed  to  have  a  special 
gift  for  anything  and  everything  that  he  put  his  hand  to. 
His  versatility,  his  cultivated  tastes,  his  perfect  simplicity 
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and  uprightness  of  character,  and  his  remarkable  con- 
versational powers,  procured  for  him  a  joyous  welcome 
wherever  his. pleasant  voice  was  heard,  and  made  him  the 
depositary  of  many  a  strange  secret  which  will  die  with 
him.  In  the  days  that  are  coming,  Arcady  will  never  be 
able  to  keep  within  her  borders  such  a  man  of  genius  as 
Mr.  Charles  Wright,  of  Dereham.*  The  horrible  attrac- 
tion of  London  and  the  other  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion, which  tend  to  absorb  into  their  mass  all  the  men  of 
talent  and  force  whom  the  country  towns  may  happen  to 
train,  will  be  quite  too  potent  in  the  future  to  allow  any- 
thing but  mediocrity  to  survive  among  us,  and  in  another 
generation  or  two,  people  who  hear  of  the  Arcady  of 
their  grandfathers  will  smile  a  smile  of  bland  incredulity 
at  the  notion  of  a  country  lawyer  ever  having  been  a 
refined  and  accomplished  gentleman,  or  a  country  parson 
a  man  of  learning  and  a  scholar. 

From  the  inexhaustible  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Wright  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  one  story,  which  I  shall  take 
the  hberty  of  relating  as  though  he  were  the  spokesman^ 
though  I  am  doing  him  a  grave  injustice  by  substituting 
for  his  style  and  manner  my  own  feeble  reproduction. 

"  In  the  summer  of  i8 —  I  was  summoned  to  inquire 
into  the  death  of  an  old  woman  who  had  been  found 
dead  in  her  bed  at  Crayford.  There  was  no  suspicion  of 
any  unfair  play,  but  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  to 
be  complied  with,  and  I  summoned  a  jury  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Proceeding  to  inspect  the  body  as  usual,  I 
turned  down  the  sheet  that  covered  the  face,  and  noticed 
a  thin  cord  tied  round  the  dead  woman's  neck.  'What's 
this  ?  '  I  asked,  somewhat  startled.    The  husband  of  the 

*  Mr.  Wright  died  during  the  summer  of  1886. 
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deceased — a  good  specimen  of  the  cool  phlegmatic  Nor- 
folk peasant—  answered  slowly,  '  Them  are  her  charms.' 
My  expression  of  mingled  indignation  and  disgust  seemed 
to  perplex  the  man;  nor  were  the  jurymen  at  all  less 
surprised  at  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  wholly  gratuitous 
displeasure.  On  making  further  inquiries,  I  elicited  the 
following  curious  facts,  which  may  be  better  put  in  the 
language  of  the  witness  himself : — 

'* '  You  see,  sir,  as  my  wife  she  were  alius  an  ailin' 
woman,  an'  doctors'  stuff  did  her  no  manner  o'  good,  and 
she'd  giv'  it  over ;  an'  a  year  or  two  ago  she  says  to  me, 
"Joe,"  she  says,  "  you  mun'  go  to  a  cunnin'  man  for  me, 
him  at  Shawby  as  they  du  talk  on  surprisin'."  So  I  took 
a  day  an'  I  went,  and  I  found  him  out,  and  I  tould  him 
all  about  my  old  missus,  and  he  never  said  a  word  till  I'd 
done  talkin',  and  then  he  didn't  say  much.  But,  says  he, 
as  though' he  know'd  all  about  her,  "Oh,  ah  !  "  says  he, 
"she's  got  the  gripes  occasional  and  a  sort  of  a  numbness 
like  !  No  !  doctors'  stuff  won't  touch  that,"  says  he,  and 
he  turned  away  and  he  sate  down,  and,  lawk !  behind  him 
there  was  a  heap  o'  grit  books,  and  he  put  on  his  glasses 
and  he  began  to  turn  'em  over.  I  ain't  no  scholar  myself, 
but,  bless  ye !  I  could  easy  see  they  warn't  like  other 
books.  And  then  he  wrote  the  first  o'  them  charms. 
He  never  giv'  her  no  medicine,  all  the  times  as  ever  I 
went  to  him,  only  one  of  them  charms,  and  it's  surprising 
the  deal  o'  good  they  done  her,  though  you  mayn't  credit 
it.     They  alius  seem'd  to  rewoive  her  like ! ' " 

"  I  found  that  the  poor  fellow  had  been  to  the  'cunnin' 
man '  two  or  three  days  before  his  wife's  death,  and  had 
paid  him  3s.  6d.  for  a  fresh  charm,  which  he  had  been 
strictly  ordered  to  put  in  the  little  bag  with  the  others, 
and  never  to  allow  it  to  be  taken  out  night  or  day.    The 
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virtue  would  depart,  and  awful  results  would  ensue  if  the 
bag  were  ever  removed.  I  asked  him  how  much  he  had 
paid  the  cunning  man,  and  he  reckoned  it  up  at  about 
fifty-five  shillings  more  or  less,  equal  in  those  days  to 
quite  six  weeks'  wages.  The  poor  fellow  very  earnestly 
protested  that  he  didn't  grudge  the  money — not  he. 
'Naw  daywt  but  that  there  cunnin'  man  he  kep  her  alive 
as  long  as  'a  cewd  ;  I  ain't  a  going  to  say  as  he  didn't,  I 
ain't  findin'  no  fault  with  him,  'cause  her  time  was 
come!' 

"Having  got  all  the  information  I  could  from  the 
witness,  I  took  a  closer  glance  at  the  corpse.  The  cord 
was  loosely  tied  round  the  poor  woman's  throat,  and  had 
evidently  been  there  for  years.  Attached  to  it  was  a 
small  canvas  bag  about  two  inches  square,  which  may 
have  been  white  once  and  which  now  was  not. 

" '  You  surely  are  not  going  to  let  these  things  stay 
here,*  I  said,  'and  allow  her  to  be  buried  with  such 
abominations  round  her  neck?'  The  husband  answered, 
*  Yes,  that's  what  he  thought  about.  You  see,  she  kinder 
wore  'em  while  she  was  alive,  and  we're  a  thinking  as  she 
shall  wear  'em  now  she's  dead.  We  ain't  no  call  to  run 
no  risk  by  takin'  on  'em  off.'  Without  saying  a  word  I 
took  out  my  penknife,  cut  the  cord,  and  held  up  the  bag 
before  the  jury.  A  thrill  of  horror  passed  through  them 
— there  was  not  a  man  of  them  that  was  not  evidently 
very  uncomfortable. 

"  *  Listen  to  me,  my  man  ! '  I  said.  '  These  things  are 
no  good  to  you,  and  they  were  no  good  to  her  that's  lying 
there.  It's  an  indecency  that  they  should  be  laid  with 
her  in  her  coffin.  I  mean  to  take  them  away  with  me, 
and  so  make  it  safe  that  they  shall  not  be  put  to  any 
improper  use  hereafter.     You  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
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with  them.  As  for  Claypole,  the  cunning  man,  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  to  him  by-and-by.' 

"  That  very  evening  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Claypole 
requesting  him  to  see  me  at  my  office  on  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  man  was  a  blacksmith  and  small 
farmer,  and  had  thriven  so  well  that  he  had  lately 
employed  me  to  effect  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  which  he  paid  the  price  without 
borrowing  a  shilling.  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to  lose  a 
client  and  make  an  enemy,  but  it  was  not  a  case  which 
allowed  any  room  for  hesitation.  In  a  day  or  two  he 
came.  It  was  a  curious  interview;  but  the  result  was  that 
I  sent  him  off  with  my  ultimatum.  He  should  either 
return  every  farthing  he  had  extorted  from  the  old  couple 
at  Crayford  before  that  day  week,  or  take  all  consequences. 
He  went  to  Crayford  forthwith,  paid  back  all  he  had 
received,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him. 

"A  few  years  after  this  I  was  playing  a  cricket  match — 
it  does  not  matter  where — when  a  young  man  addressed 
me  by  name  whom  I  did  not  at  all  recognize,  and  I  told 
him  so.  He  laughed,  and  in  true  Norfolk  phrase  said, 
'  Naw,  'tain't  likely ;  but  I  gnaw  you,  Mr.  Wroight ! '  He 
then  explained  that  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  Claypole 
when  I  had  made  him  refund  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

"'And  Lor!  sir,  how  you  did  scare  that  there  man. 
He  come  back  that  day  like  a  wild  thing.  He  couldn't 
say  nothing  only  "Aw,  Jemmy!  Aw,  Jemmy!  Aw,  Jemmy! 
I'm  done  for,  baw  1 "  and  he  kept  saying  it  over  and  over 
again ;  and  then  he  began  and  tould  me  what  you'd  said 
to  him,  and  he  went  in  and  took  his  grit  big  books. 
There  was  lots  on  'em — more  nor  two  men  could  ha' 
carried;  and  he  ses,  "Jemmy,  I'm  a  going  to  bury  'em. 
Don't  you  never  ha'  nothing  to  du  with  them  sort  o'  things 
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as  long  as  you  live.  Do  [If  you  do]  you'll  niver  come  to 
no  good."  I  was  that  afeared  I  wouldn't  touch  'em.  I 
didn't  know  what  mightn't  come  to  me,  and  I  says, 
"  Mas'r,"  says  I,  "  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  touch  them  sort  o' 
things,  not  if  it's  ever  so.  I  don't  mind  digging  the  hole, 
but  I  never  heerd  tell  of  them  Zode  J^acks  doing  no  one 
no  good."  So  he  ups  wi'  his  grit  books,  and  we  digged  a 
hole  big  as  a  pit,  that  war,  and  he  set  'em  in  right  careful; 
and  it's  my  belief  they're  there  now  ! ' 

"  It  was  the  last  I  heard  of  Mr.  Claypole ;  when  and 
where  I  saw  him  last  I  am  not  going  to  tell !  " 

As  for  the  bag  of  charms,  I  have  had  it  in  my  hands  ; 
the  charms  were  five  in  number,  scraps  of  paper  three 
inches  square,  scribbled  over  with  rigmarole,  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  clumsy  hieroglyphics  remotely  resembling 
signs  of  the  "Zode  Jack  "  upon  them.  Would  any  reader 
desire  a  photograph  of  the  precious  relic?  Possibly  even 
that  may  be  had  for  money  and  fair  words. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  real  faith  in  the  spells  and 
enchantments  recommended  may  exist  in  the  minds  of 
the  wise  women  and  the  cunning  men  who  deal  in  them. 
In  many  instances  the  hierophants  have  inherited  their 
wisdom  and  been  bred  up  to  the  business,  and  in  these 
cases,  no  doubt,  there  is  almost  as  much  delusion  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other.  If  some  reputed  witch  has  begun 
early  to  play  upon  the  creduhty  of  her  clientele  she  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  call  in  some  child  to  help  her  in  her  mystic 
rites,  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  impressionable  and 
imaginative  in  their  nonage  is  sure  to  be  great  and 
lasting. 

"  We  live  and  breathe  deceiving  and  deceived,"  says 
Paracelsus,  and  the  saying  must  be  terribly  true  of  many 
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a  Thestylis  who  has  begun  her  career  under  some  withered 
Simaetha,  herself  at  once  a  dupe  and  a  deceiver. 

Sally  Court  was  a  buxom  widow  who  owned  a  freehold 
cottage,  nearly  two  acres  of  land,  and  a  mangle.  She 
was  a  tempting  prize  for  Mr.  Margets  to  win  if  he  chose 
— for  Margets  was  a  blacksmith,  steady  and  well  to  do, 
and  the  freehold  would  just  have  suited  him — but  he  was 
twenty-five  and  she  was  forty-two ;  there  was  the  hitch. 
Nevertheless,  Margets  more  than  once  or  twice  was  ob- 
served to  sneak  down  the  lane  after  working  hours,  and 
it  is  undeniable  that  for  a  period  of  weeks,  or  even  months, 
he  had  frequently  and  regularly 

•*  Called  on  the  la(dy,  and  stopped  for  tea." 

After  a  while  he  waxed  cool.  Interest  drew  him  one 
way,  but  love  proved  stronger,  and  it  ended  by  Mr. 
Margets  leading  another  lady  to  the  altar,  and  one  who 
was  younger,  not  older,  than  her  spouse.  Widow  Court 
brooded  over  her  wrongs — they  rankled  in  her  bosom. 
She  couldn't  hold  her  peace.  "He's  a  false  blackguard!" 
she  cried  one  day — for  in  her  wrath  she  was  not  nice  in 
her  language — "  and  if  an  ///  wish  can  hit  him  he  shall 
have  it.    He  sha'n't  come  to  no  good  as  I  can  do  him  ! " 

Poor  Margets  had  one  child  ;  but  a  little  after  this  he 
met  with  a  serious  accident;  his  right  hand  was  caught  in 
a  machine  and  dreadfully  mangled — he  had  to  lose  his 
arm.  It  preyed  upon  his  mind,  he  got  into  a  desponding 
condition,  and  ended  by  hanging  himself.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  Mrs.  Court  was  jubilant,  but  her  hate  was  not  yet 
appeased  nor  her  vengeance  satisfied.  She  proclaimed 
that  no  child  of  poor  Margets  would  come  to  any  good, 
and  she  gloried  in  the  boast  that  Margets  had  been  •'  hit 
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by  an  ill  wish,"  and  the  wish  was  hers.  "  Aye  !  and  the 
brat's  under  it  now,  and  it  '11  never  be  took  off  neither ! " 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  few  months  after  this  the  poor 
child,  in  the  absence  of  its  mother,  was  playing  with  some 
sticks  in  the  fire  when  its  clothes  caught  alight,  and  it 
was  so  severely  burnt  that  it  became  shockingly  disfigured 
and  must  continue  to  be  so.  Mrs.  Court  exhibited  quite 
a  fiendish  joy,  and  went  about  loudly  declaring  that  she'd 
serve  any  one  else  the  same  and  worse  that  "came  court- 
ing her  on'y  to  fool  her."  Of  course  she  had  well  earned 
her  bad  pre-eminence,  and  though  suitors  fought  shy  of 
her,  yet  it  is  said  that  in  the  dark  hours  men  and  women 
from  all  quarters  came  and  knocked  furtively  at  her  door, 
and  rumour  said  it  was  not  for  the  loan  of  her  mangle. 

The  road  ran  just  under  her  garden,  and  one  day  a 
young  farmer  riding  by,  and  seeing  an  apple  tree  loaded 
with  fruit  hanging  over  the  hedge,  he  sidled  his  horse 
towards  the  fence  and  picked  a  rosy  apple  from  the 
bough.  He  had  scarcely  secured  it  when  the  animal  he 
rode  reeled  and  dropped  as  if  it  had  been  shot  The 
young  man  was  overwhelmed  with  terror ;  he  had  been 
thrown  over  the  horse's  head,  but,  getting  up  as  best  he 
could,  he  rushed  into  Widow  Court's  cottage,  fell  on  his 
knees  and  begged  for  mercy,  confessed  his  sins,  and 
prayed  that  the  judgment  might  stop  there.  "Oh,  Missus 
Court,  don't  ye  hit  me  no  more.  Ye  may  ha'  the  saddle 
and  bridle  and  welcome,  but  don't  ye  hit  me,  not  for  a 
apple!"  "Get  along  wi'  ye,"  said  the  old  hag,  for  by  this 
time  she  w^as  old  and  miserly  \  "  Saddle  and  bridle  ! — I 
don't  ride  them  things  I  I  sha'n't  do  you  no  harm.  ,On'y 
don't  ye  meddle  wi'  my  apples  no  more  ! " 

The  young  man,  when  he  got  out  mto  the  road,  found 
his  horse,  to  his  immense  joy  and  greater  surprise,  stand- 
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ing  quietly  waiting  for  him.  Nothing  on  earth  will 
convince  him  that  Widow  Court  did  not  first  kill  that 
horse  and  then  raise  it  from  the  dead. 

Sometimes  the  suspicion  of  being  in  league  with  the 
powers  of  evil  entails  very  serious  consequences  upon  the 
suspect 

In  the  days  of  more  primitive  husbandry  than  Arcady 
knows  of  now  it  was  a  general  practice  to  marl  the  land 
periodically,  and  for  this  purpose  they  used  to  excavate 
huge  pockets  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  roadside.  Every 
parish  has  many  of  these  pits,  which  in  the  lapse  of  time 
have  become  deep  ponds,  some  of  them  rather  dangerous 
places  to  drive  by  in  dark  nights.  One  of  these  was  the 
scene  of  perhaps  the  last  ordeal  by  water  which  Arcady 
knows  of. 

At  Paos  dwelt  an  old  woman  whose  name  was 
Hubbard,  and  she  lived  on  a  small  allowance  made  her 
by  some  benevolent  person  to  whose  father  she  had  been 
housekeeper.  She  was  a  proud  old  dame,  and  "kep' 
herself  to  herself,"  as  her  neighbours  said,  for  had  she 
not  seen  better  days  ?  Once,  to  the  indignation  of  all 
decent  people  in  the  parish,  she  appeared  at  church  in  a 
faded  black  silk  gown  and  a  poke  bonnet.  Think  of  that, 
ye  women  of  Arcady  1  A  rustling  silk,  and  no  mistake. 
Where  had  it  come  from?  Ah!  where?  The  inhabitants 
declared  she  would  flaunt  a  feather  next.  It  wasn't 
decent  \  it  wasn't  natural.  And  then  that  cat,  too,  that 
would  follow  her  to  the  pump,  and  lie  on  her  knee  by  the 
hour  as  she  sat  at  her  door  knitting  and  never  having  a 
word  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

"  I  never  heerd  her  speak  a  word  to  no  Christian  not 
for  years,"  said  one.  "I've  heerd  her  grunt  though,  often 
enough,  I  have,"  said  another.     "Silk*  did  you  say?" 
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growled  Jem  Daws,  as  they  seriously  talked  over  the 
matter  at  their  pots  of  beer.  "  What  sort  of  a  coloiir  o* 
silk  now  ?  " 

*'  Black,"  answered  his  brother,  and  knocked  his  mug 
upon  the  table.     Then  there  was  silence. 

"  Ah  !  I  reckon  as  she  ain't  zackly  the  old  gal  as  her 
ma^r  ud  like  to  see  in  church.  Fares  as  if  it  kind  o'  put 
me  out,  that  du.  Black  silk,  eh  !  Black,  and  that  there 
cat,  tu,  as  had  the  mange  and  then  come  right  agaia 
Dash'd  if  I  don't  think  she  be  a  witch  for  all  that !  " 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  sitting  at  the  table  of  the 
alehouse  were  three  brothers.  Daws  by  name,  who  might 
have  been  very  well  to  do,  for  they  were  extremely 
capable  men,  but  they  could  not  keep  from  the  pot-house. 
My  informant  assured  me  that  "  they  was  what  you  may 
call  a  riotous  lot  in  a  general  way,  that  is,  when  they  was 
in  beer ;  but  when  they  was  out  of  beer  they  was  as 
harmless  as  doves.  Whoi !  if  they  saw  a  worm  a  crawling 
in  the  path  they'd  get  out  o'  his  way,  they  would,  indeed ; 
but  when  they  was  in  beer,  lawk,  they'd  quarrel  wi'  the 
stones  o'  the  street ! " 

On  this  particular  evening  they  had  had  just  enough 
beer  to  make  them  noisy — they  were  in  the  bawling  stage 
of  beer — and,  seized  with  a  sudden  whim,  half  fun,  half 
fury,  and  exasperated  by  the  intense  perplexity  of  the 
problem — "  Could  Mrs.  Hubbard  be  a  witch  and  go  to 
church?  and  could  she  be  anything  else  but  a  witch  when 
she  had  a  familiar  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  and  appeared 
in  a  mystic  sable  silken  gown  that  rustled,  and  which  had 
appeared  without  any  human  intervention,  and  could  not 
have  dropped  down  from  heaven?" — The  brothers  sallied 
forth  from  the  alehouse  with  shouts  and  valorous  resolves, 
declaring  loudly  that  they  would  soon  see  whether  Mother 
Hubbard  was  a  witch  or  not. 
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Not  a  hundred  yards  from  Mrs.  Hubbard's  cottage 
there  yawned,  close  by  a  place  where  four  roads  met — an 
ugly  pit,  large  and  deep,  thickly  overgrown  with  sedge 
and  rushes.  The  riotous  brethren  marched  noisily  to  the 
poor  woman's  door  and  demanded  entrance.  Almosi 
dead  with  fear  she  hastily  got  out  of  bed  as  she  was  and 
let  in  the  band,  piteously  begging  that  they  would  spare 
her  life,  for  she  took  them  to  be  burglars  who  had  come 
to  rob  her  of  her  all.  In  a  moment  they  took  her  up  in 
their  arms,  half  naked  as  she  was — carried  her  off,  spite 
of  screams  and  entreaties,  and  actually,  in  the  presence 
of  half  a  dozen  other  people  who  by  this  time  had 
gathered  to  see  the  sport,  they  threw  her  into  the  hole, 
where  she  would  infallibly  have  been  drowned  but  that 
some  who  were  not  so  mad  as  the  rest  cried  out  that  she 
was  sinking  to  the  bottom  and  must  be  saved.  With 
some  difficulty  Mrs.  Hubbard  was  extricated  from  her 
perilous  position,  and  she  survived  that  night  some  years. 

One  of  the  actors  in  that  extraordinary  drama  still  lives, 
and  passes  that  pit  every  day  of  his  life.  I  met  him  in 
the  road  some  months  ago,'  and  I  said  slily  to  him, 
"  Peter,  how  many  years  is  it  since  you  swum  the  witch, 
eh?"  He  looked  at  me  with  his  cunning  eyes,  and  a  grin 
of  overwhelming  merriment  wrinkled  up  his  dirty  old  face 
with  a  million  furrows,  and  displayed  his  single  remaining 
fang.  He  would  have  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  facts 
but  that  the  irresistible  drollery  of  the  whole  jolly  farce 
was  too  much  for  his  self-restraint  —  his  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  betrayed  him.  So  he  did  the  next  best  thing. 
"  Oh,  ah  !  I  know  what  yer  main.  Oh,  ah  ! "  and  he 
broke  out  into  grunts  of  aged  laughter.  "  Whoi,  that 
warn't  me.     That  war  .  .  ." 

*  He  died  some  three  years  ago— (1886). 
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Never  have  I  yet  found  an  Arcadian  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  anything  that  was  particularly  owdacious,  even  though 
the  recording  angel  had  written  it  down  in  letters  of  flame 
for  all  the  world  to  read ;  but  never  have  I  found  the  said 
Arcadian  unable  or  unwilling  to  denounce  somebody 
else ! 

It  may  be  asked — and  it  is  often  and  very  anxiously 
asked — Are  unhappy  men  and  women  quite  defenceless 
against  the  ill-wishes  and  overlookings  and  other  potent 
mischiefs  of  the  cunning  men  and  the  wise  women? 
Happily  there  are  certain  methods  to  which  the  prudent 
may  resort  when  they  have  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are 
under  the  spells  of  the  gristly  votaries  of  Satan.  A  writer 
in  the  East  Anglian  gives  us  the  following  prescription, 
believed  to  be  one  of  incalculable  efficacy  in  cases  where 
a  witch  has  cast  upon  you  the  infernal  gleam  of  the  evil 
eye: 

When  you  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  been 
bewitched,  get  a  frying-pan,  pull  a  hair  out  of  your  head,  and  lay  it 
in  the  pan ;  cut  one  of  your  fingers,  and  let  some  of  your  blood  fall 
on  the  hair.  Then  hold  the  pan  over  the  fire  until  the  blood  begins 
to  boil  and  bubble.  You  may  then  expect  the  witch  to  come  and 
knock  at  your  door  three  times,  wanting  to  borrow  something,  and 
hoping  to  make  you  talk.  But  you  must  hold  your  peace.  If  you 
utter  a  word,  you  will  be  still  more  bewitched  ;  if  you  refuse  to 
speak,  you  will  so  work  upon  the  witches  blood  as  to  cause  her  death, 
and  then  you  will  be  set  free. 

This  may  be  the  plan  adopted  in  the  writer's  neigh- 
bourhood, for  he  tells  us  he  picked  up  his  prescription 
in  a  cottage  near  Beccles ;  but  in  Arcady  we  find  our 
safeguards  in  methods  far  less  complex  and  elaborate.  I 
never  heard  of  people  in  Arcady  being  driven  to  the 
frying-pan  business ;  ours  is  a  process  more  rough  and 
ready,  and  it  is  implicitly  relied  on  as  infallible.     Have 
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you  been  bewitched  ?    Then  find  out  your  witch  and  fall 
upon  her  and  shed  her  blood  ! 

Arcady  has  many  very  excellent  elementary  schools, 
and  over  some  of  these  preside  some  very  intelligent  and 
well-trained  masters.  Among  the  most  efficient  and  best 
taught  is  Mr.  Dobbie,  of  Ladon.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
was  a  lad  more  thoughtful  and  imaginative  than  most  lads, 
and  being  fond  of  reading,  he  overdid  it,  as  many  studious 
lads  are  apt  to  do.  He  became  lean  and  pale  and 
nervous,  and  very  much  depressed.  His  friends  were 
shocked  at  his  altered  appearance,  which  was  to  them 
inexplicable.  First  it  was  suspected,  then  it  was  whis- 
pered, soon  it  was  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops,  that 
John  Dobbie  had  been  overlooked.  The  only  question 
was,  who  had  bewitched  him  ?  The  neighbours  shook 
their  heads ;  his  relations  made  inquiries,  but  for  a  while 
no  likely  Sagana  was  thought  of.  At  last  some  one 
remembered  that  John  Dobbie  had  rudely  scoffed  at  a 
certain  Sally  Bacon,  a  miserable  old  crone  in  receipt  of 
parish  rehef,  who  smoked  tobacco  out  of  a  short  pipe, 
and  grew  a  beard.  If  it  wasn't  Sally,  who  could  it  be  ? 
Dobbie,  though  very  much  out  of  health,  yet  retained 
j^nough  good  feeUng  to  hesitate  in  denouncing  Sally. 
But  when  one  of  the  villagers  professed  himself  ready  to 
be  sworn  on  the  book,  that  he  had  heard  Dobbie  in  an 
outbreak  of  audacious  ribaldry  say  that  he'd  have  a  pull 
at  Sally  Bacon's  beard  before  he  died,  no  rational  man  or 
woman  could  doubt  that  Sally  had  heard  the  horrid 
threat,  and  had  visited  it  with  the  megrims  and  emaciation 
which  the  sickly  Dobbie  was  suffering  from.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  declared  "  he'd  never  said  no  such  thing ! " 
and  to  this  day  he  protests  that  he  was  incapable  of  so 
fearful  an  utterance. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  Debbie  was  worked  upon;  and  never 
a  day,  and  scarcely  an  hour,  passed  without  his  being 
reminded  that  there  was  only  one  thing  for  him  to  do:  he 
must  dip  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Sally  !  He  shrunk 
from  this  with  exceeding  dread ;  the  ceremony  had  the 
less  attraction  for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  himself  begun 
to  suspect  what  the  true  cause  of  his  debility  was,  and 
had  only  been  talked  into  a  half-acquiescence  in  the 
received  creed  of  the  majority.  But  the  pressure  put 
upon  him  became  irresistible,  and  one  day  he  came  upon 
the  poor  old  woman  as  she  was  gathering  sticks  for  her 
fire.  Her  arms  were  bare,  for  the  weather  was  warm,  and 
she  was  not  far  from  home.  John  Dobbie  flew  upon  her 
in  a  phrenzy.  He  was  ashamed  to  strike  the  tottering  old 
beldame,  but  he  scratched  her  furiously  on  the  arms  till 
the  blood  poured  down  them ;  and  having  done  that  he 
took  to  his  heels,  and  fled  homewards  like  a  young 
antelope.  From  that  hour  he  began  to  mend;  gained  in 
flesh  rapidly,  and  he  lives  on  to  tell  the  tale  not  without 
shame  and  wonder. 

This  was  some  twenty  years  ago;  but  let  not  the 
enlightened  public  suppose  that  these  things  are  things  of 
the  past.  Less  than  five  years  ago  Mr.  Scroggins,  who, 
as  far  as  I  know,  still  cultivates  some  80  or  loo  acres  of 
land  in  Tegea,  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  at 
Megalopolis,  and  charged  with  an  aggravated  assault  upon 
a  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  own  labourers.  The 
man  and  woman  were  both  very  reluctant  witnesses,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  a  police  case,  and  they  could  not  help 
appearing.  Scroggins  had  been  caxx^t,  flagrante  delicto, 
barbarously  beating  the  woman  with  a  hedge-stake,  and 
had  been  actually  dragged  away  by  one  of  the  county 
police,  but  not  before  he  had  drawn  blood. 
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Scroggins's  account  of  the  matter  was  that  he  had  two 
score  of  lambs,  as  pretty  lambs  as  ever  you  set  eyes  on. 
They  were  going  to  pay  his  half-year's  rent,  and  leave 
something  to  the  good  then.     Bat  lo  !    They  "  what  you 
call  fell  off,"  and  there  was  no  accounting  for  it.     Of 
course  he  was  annoyed,  and  he  thought  about  it  early  and 
late.    One  night  he  dreamed  a  dream.    He  was  walking 
in  his  meadow,  and  there  he  came  upon  John  Cudlip's 
cottage,  and  he  saw  his  lambs  "frolickin'  surprisin';"  but 
as  he  watched  them  Mrs.  Cudlip  came  forth  from  her 
door,  and  turned  up  a  sod  in  the  meadow,  and  lo  !  from, 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  issued  another  score  of  lambs ;; 
but  they  were  black  lambs,  and  they  had  no  frolic  in  them,., 
and  they  came  in  dread  array  towards  the  frolickers,  andi 
Mr.  Scroggins  could  bear  the  vision  no  longer,  but  awoke  • 
— "  that   dripping  as   you   might   ha'  wrung  him  out.'*  ~ 
There  could  be  no  doubt  after  that  what  had  come  to  his^ 
lambs ! 

Next  morning,  while  the  dew  was  on  the  grass,  Mr.. 
Scroggins,  in  painful  excitement,  rushed  to  Cudlip's  door; . 
there  was  a  loose  sod  not  a  yard  from  it.  Scroggins,  in  wild, 
dismay,  turned  it  over.  "  And  there,  gentlemen,  as  surer 
as  you're  a'  sitting  there — there  was  a  walking  toad/'*-* 
After  that,  the  guilt  of  the  witch  could  not  be  doubted  by^- 
the  most  sceptical.  If  it  had  been  a  jumping  frog,  charity 
or  incredulity  might  have  paused  before  arriving  at  a 
conclusion.  But  a  walking  toad  —  what  more  could  a 
man  require  in  the  way  of  proof  positive  ? 

The  magistrates,  I  grieve  to  say,  took  a  different  view 
of  the  case,  and,  spite  of  Scroggins's  repeated  assurance 
that  he  bore  the  woman  no  malice,  and  wanted  to  draw 
not  a  drop  more  blood  than  would  suffice  to  protect  hin] 
from  the  evil  eye  in  future,  they  inflicted  a  somewhat 
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heav}'  fine  rather  than  ruin  the  poor  man  by  sending  him 
to  jail.  The  fine  was  paid  then  and  there ;  but  as  Mr. 
Scroggins  laid  down  the  money  he  protested  before  gods 
and  men  that  it  was  all  v6ry  well  for  the  gentlemen  to  talk 
their  high-flown  bombast  when  the  reporters  were  present 
to  take  them  down.  But  you  were  never  going  to  make 
him  believe  but  that  "there  ain't  none  on  'em  as  wouldn't 
ha'  served  that  there  woman  wus  'n  I  did  if  he'd  been 
overlooked  same  as  I  was." 

It  happens  occasionally  that  a  cunning  man,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  has  the  wit  to  avail  himself  of  the 
credulity  of  his  neighbours  without  desiring  to  make  an 
improper  use  of  that  credulity  for  any  base  ends,  and  so 
it  was  with  Parson  Chowne. 

Of  Mr.  Chowne's  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office, 
the  less  said  the  better.  He  has  become  the  hero  of  one 
work  of  fiction  at  least,  and  as  long  as  he  lives  in  fiction 
only,  he  will  not  do  much  harm.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
the  world  at  large  does  not  believe  that  there  ever  did  live 
within  the  four  seas  such  a  beneficed  clergyman  as  Parson 
Chowne.  I  have  no  desire  to  convince  the  world  at  large 
that  in  this  particular  case  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
But  the  following  instance  of  Mr.  Chowne's  "  cunning  " 
may  be  verified  by  the  testimony  of  people  still  alive,  who 
were  present  at  the  scene  described. 

Mr.  Chowne,  living  in  the  wilds  of  Locris,  and  having 
many  men  in  his  employment,  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
a  larger  sum  of  money  in  his  house  than  is  now  usually 
kept  in  any  private  dwelling.  He  kept  it  in  a  cash-box ; 
and  the  cash-box  was  hid  in  a  hole,  supposed  to  be  known 
only  to  the  Parson  and  his  wife.  One  day  Chowne  went 
to  the  hiding-place,  and  found  the  cash-box  gone — not  a 
trace  of  it  to  be  seen.    Fury  is  too  weak  a  word  whereby 
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to  characterize  the  frantic  violence  of  the  man  in  his 
tremendous  outbreaks  of  drunken  passion ;  and  on  this 
occasion  they  say  his  terrible  rage  exhibited  itself  in  a 
frightful  display  of  savagery. 

But  threats  and  oaths  and  flashing  eyes  will  not  find 
cash-boxes,  and  Mr.  Chowne  was  baffled,  and  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn.  At  last  he  bethought  him  of  the 
terrors  which  the  unseen  world  might  supply.  With  all 
due  solemnity  and  much  ceremony,  he  summoned  to  his 
bedroom — the  sanctuary  of  his  house — every  man,  woman, 
and  child  whom  he  had  in  his  employ,  and  a  large 
company  they  were.  They  half-filled  the  bedroom,  and 
they  were  ranged  in  due  order,  thrust  back  as  far  as 
might  be  to  the  four  walls  of  the  apartment. 

From  a  beam  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber  hung  a  rope 
— one  of  those  ropes  with  which  for  years  the  bearers  in 
the  village  had  been  wont  to  let  down  the  coffins  of  the 
dead  into  their  graves.  The  rope  was  wound  round  a 
large  family  Bible,  and  inside  the  Bible  was  the  key  of 
the  church,  so  large  that  any  one  might  see  it  protruding 
between  the  leaves.  The  awe-struck  assembly  were  told 
that  all  the  unseen  world  had  been  invoked  to  lend  its  aid 
for  the  discovery  of  the  doomed  wretch  who  had  dared  to 
violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  home  which  had  sheltered 
him ;  the  ghosts  of  all  that  long  array  of  forefathers, 
whose  names,  said  Parson  Chowne,  were  written  in  that 
Book  of  Life,  would  rise  up  to  haunt  the  robber;  the 
terrors  of  Mother  Church,  symbolized  by  yonder  iron 
key,  were  brandished  before  his  guilty  soul;  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  charnel  house  and  the  yawning  grave 
were  shadowed  by  the  rope  of  death.  Then  before  the 
shuddering  and  horror-stricken  company  Parson  Chowne 
stepped  to  the  Bible  with  its  key,  and  told  his  people  that 
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the  rites  would  begin.  He  twisted  the  terrible  rope  with 
his  strong  hands  till  it  would  twist  no  more ;  and  then 
bidding  each  one  keep  his  place,  for  the  man  or  woman 
to  whom  the  key  pointed  when  it  ceased  to  spin  that  was 
the  culprit  whom  the  powers  unseen  denounced,  he  let 
the  Bible  go,  and  away  it  went  spinning  round  and  round 
as  if  it  would  go  on  for  ever. 

They  say  the  long  suspense  was  agonizing  to  those 
present.  "  The  thing  seemed  as  if  it  were  never  going 
to  stop,"  said  one  who  was  there;  but  all  things  have  sonu 
end,  and  so  with  this.  It  did  stop  at  last,  plainly  and 
unequivocally  pointing  to  Jerry  Chawler,  one  of  Parson 
Chowne's  whips,  who  thereupon  burst  out  into  vociferous 
howls,  and  with  copious  blubberings  protested  he  was 
guiltless  as  the  babe  unborn.  Jerry  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  innocency.  No  one,  not  even  his  brutal 
master,  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  guilt;  and  the 
result  of  the  ordeal  was  that  every  one  was  convinced, 
not  that  the  means  resorted  to  were  not  absolutely  the 
best  possible  or  conceivable,  but  that  the  thief  was  not 
there.     "  If  he'd  a'  been  there,  Parson  u'd  'a  had  him  ! " 

Downright  unmixed  imposture  without  any  self-decep- 
tion or  any  faith  in  the  ceremonial  resorted  to  by  the 
wise  woman  I  believe  to  be  rare.  One  case  has  come 
under  my  notice.  Tinker  Joe,  who  died  this  year  [1882], 
at  a  very  advanced  age  (though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  lived  to  no,  as  his  neighbours  and  relations 
assure  you  he  certainly  did),  used  to  tell  of  a  gipsy  friend 
of  his,  Mrs.  Smith. 

"She  lies  buried  in  Trawson  Churchyard,  close  by 
Ixworth — been  a  laying  there  close  upon  fifty  year;"  and 
how  she  travelled  all  over  Arcady  '*  with  a  sparrer  in  a 
cage,  and  the  sight  o'  money  as  she  got  out  o'  folks  long 
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as  that  there  sparrer  lived — lawk  ! — yer  wouldn't  credit  it 
— nor  wouldn't  nobody  else !  She  was  a  wonder,  she  was. 
She  was  a  woman  as  'd  never  tell  you  nothing  the  first 
time  she  came  round.  When  folks  came  to  her  she'd  go 
to  that  sparrer,  and  she'd  say,  'Chippy,  what  do  you  know 
about  it,  eh  ? '  and  then  she'd  put  her  head  under  a  sort 
of  a  great  thing  like  a  cart-cover,  and  she  and  Chippy 
would  seem  as  if  they  was  a  talking,  and  Chippy  a  tellin' 
of  her  things;  and  she'd  come  out  as  often  as  not,  saying 
as  Chippy  he  wasn't  kindly,  and  wouldn't  say  nothing ; 
and  she'd  go  to  the  public-house,  and  it  wasn't  often  as 
she  didn't  lam  something  to  say  there  by  the  time  she 
got  back.  There  was  a  small  shopkeeper  at  Hockley 
who'd  been  a  buying  a  piece  of  land  with  a  bad  title,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  she'd  somehow  found  it  out ;  and  one  day 
soon  after  he'd  got  the  land  she  went  into  the  man's  shop 
as  cheerful  as  a  grasshopper,  and  she  says,  *If  you  please,' 
she  says,  '  I  want  a  pen'orth  o'  sugar  for  my  Chippy,'  and 
the  man  was  just  a  handing  it  to  her  when  Chippy  began 
to  chirp  won'erful  loud,  and  Mrs.  Smith  she  set  him  down 
on  the  counter,  and  looked  all  o'  a  heap  like — ^just  as  if 
she  was  mazed. 

"  *What !  you  don't  mean  that,  Chippy?'  says  she,  and 
the  sparrer  he  began  a  rustling  and  a  chirpin'  as  if  he 
wasn't  right,  and  when  she'd  giv  him  a  bit  of  sugar,  he 
wouldn't  have  it  if  it  was  ever  so  ! 

"  *  Well,  then,'  says  Mrs.  Smith  at  last,  *  if  he  won't 
have  it,  he  sha'n't;  but  I  reckon  as  Chippy  ^«  know  what 
he's  a  talking  about  this  time.'  And  then  she  began 
upon  that  poor  man,  and  little  by  little  she  told  him  all 
about  the  bit  o'  land ;  and  he  was  that  terrified  that  he 
gave  her  five  and  twenty  shillings  not  to  let  folks  know 
what  Chippy  had  tould  her,  and  she  went  away  wi'  it  tu. 
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I  reckon  as  that  sparrer  came  to  a  bad  end  a  little  arter 
this,  and  Mrs.  Smith  she  never  held  up  much  when  she 
hadn't  her  sparrer,  though  they  was  won'erful  afeared  on 
her  mostly." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Has  the  reader  had  enough  of  these  stories  ? 

Then,  because  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  he  shall 
have  no  more  !  But  I  could  z.  tale  unfold  of  how  Tana- 
quil  came  down  from  Macedon  and  took  up  her  habitation 
for  a  while  with  a  humble  client,  and  how  she  slank  into 
the  lonely  hovel  of  the  withered  Sagana,  and  asked  how 
long  old  Servius  would  live,  and  how — but  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  that  tale. 

Neither  can  I,  turning  to  a  remoter  past,  tell  what  John 
Freeman  had  done,  who  at  the  Assizes  held  at  Norwich 
in  March,  1585,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet 
for  witchcraft;  nor  why  on  the  19th  of  June,  1576,  at  the 
Sessions  in  the  Shirehouse,  Margery  Budd,  the  wife  of 
John  Budd,  was  "reprieved  without  bail  for  witchery  and 
murder."  Sure  I  am  that  the  cunning  man  and  the  wise 
woman  were  in  full  swing  long  before  Mrs.  Budd's  time ; 
and  that  what  John  Boys,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  said 
fifteen  years  after  her  time  may  be  said  of  some  **  world- 
lings "  even  now.     For  says  he  : 

"It  is  the  fashion  of  worldings,  if  they  lose  goods  out  of 
their  closet  or  cattle  out  of  their  close,  presently  to  rake 
hell  for  help,  consulting  with  abominable  witches  and 
other  wicked  agents  of  the  devil.  But  (he  adds  with 
pious  emphasis)  shall  I  then  forsake  God  who  rideth 
upon  the  heavens  and  seek  comfort  at  the  hands  of  a 
conjurer  by  Black  Arts  and  works  of  darkness  ? 

"No,  Satan ! " 


IV. 
CLOUDS  OVER  ARCADY, 


The  Nineteenth  Century^  October^  1883. 
While  turning  out  a  box  of  cuttings  from  newspapers  a 
few  days  ago  I  came  upon  two  letters  on  the  Land 
Question,  one  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  the  other,  in  reply, 
by  Sir  James  Caird,  which  appeared  in  The  Times  during 
the  month  of  November,  1881.  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  them,  as  the  larger  part  of  my  fellow- creatures  have 
done  long  ago,  and  because  I  had  forgotten  them  I  read 
them  again.  Why  had  I  originally  cut  them  out  and 
laid  them  in  lavender  ?  On  re-perusal,  it  became  clear 
enough  why.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  had  asserted  unhesi- 
tatingly of  the  agricultural  labourers  that  "the  best 
labourers  have  been  drawn  away  to  the  towns,  have  found 
employment  on  the  railways  or  have  emigrated,  and  those 
who  remain  behind  are  the  less  intelligent  and  the  least 
skilful."  Sir  James  Caird  had  answered,  "I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  that,  though  their  numbers  have 
been  diminished  by  the  attractions  of  more  lucrative 
employment,  they  have  become  less  skilful  or  effective." 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  find  two  such  authorities  on  the 
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land  question  agreeing  upon  anything ;  for  we  live  in  an 
age  when  it  is  quite  enough  for  most  of  us  to  hear  that 
our  next-door  neighbour  has  expressed  himself  decidedly 
upon  any  subject — "from  pitch-and-toss  to  manslaughter" 
— to  feel  ourselves  impelled  to  contradict  him  at  all 
hazards.  "Madam,"  said  a  devout  polemic  to  a  garrulous 
Salvationist,  "St.  Paul  is  against  you;  he  suffers  not  a 
woman  to  preach  ! "  "Ah  !  but  I  differ  from  Paul  there," 
was  the  prompt  rejoinder.  Just  so.  We  live  now  not  to 
agree,  but  to  differ.  "  Confound  facts,  I  don't  believe 
'em,"  enables  us  all  to  start  fair  on  the  shoreless  sea  of 
intellectual  Nihilism. 

In  the  letters  referred  to  above,  however,  we  find  the 
eminent  writers  agreeing  in  one  thing — namely,  that  the 
numbers  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  this  country  have 
diminished.  The  question  at  which  they  are  at  issue  is 
whether,  as  a  class,  the  labourers  have  deteriorated.  I 
am  surprised  that  Sir  James  Caird  should  have  ventured 
to  make  a  question  of  what  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  assumes 
unhesitatingly  to  be  an  admitted  fact.  No !  I  am  not 
surprised — I  am  surprised  at  nothing  in  controversy. 
Talk  about  the  invention  of  printing  or  of  the  steam- 
engine.  What  are  these  discoveries  when  compared  with 
the  simplification  of  dialectics  which  this  generation  has 
arrived  at,  whereby  a  disputant  can  always  cut  the  ground 
from  under  those  who  stand  upon  statistics,  by  blowing 
their  statistics  into  the  air  with  the  mighty  explosive  of 
a  flat  contradiction  ? 

We  who  live  apart  from  the  enlightened;  we  who  moon 
away  in  our  comers,  munching  our  boiled  beef  and 
carrots,  have  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  if  the  volume  of 
yonder  brook  were  to  be  seriously  diminished,  we  should 
find  it  harder  to  fill  our  pitcher  with  the  sparkling  water 
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that  was  once  dipped  up  so  easily.  Somehow  the  mud 
would  be  nearer  us ;  somehow  there  would  be  more  mud 
than  there  used  to  be ;  somehow  the  stream  would  be 
more  clouded  than  of  yore.  But  then  "  an  illustration  is 
not  an  argument,"  and  so,  when  we  have  resorted  to  it, 
we  are  apt  to  run  away  from  it — we  shyly  retire  to  our 
interior,  and,  like  the  parrot,  we  hold  our  peace  and  think 
the  more. 

Here,  however,  is  one  admission  made  by  both  sides. 
The  agricultural  labourers  in  this  country  have  actually 
diminished  in  numbers  within  the  memory  of  men,  let  us 
say,  not  yet  in  their  dotage ;  and  this  numerical  falling 
off  has  come  to  pass  while  the  population  of  the  country 
at  large  has  increased  enormously,  and  while  the  area  ot 
land  under  tillage  has  also  increased  largely.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  has  gone  on,  spite  of  the  remarkable  upward 
movement  in  their  wages,  which  have  increased  in  a  far 
higher  ratio  than  those  of  any  other  class. 

Before  we  begin  to  discuss  the  question  which  the  two 
gentlemen  have  not  settled — the  question  of  the  effect  of 
this  decrease  in  the  volume  of  agricultural  labour  upon 
the  quality  of  the  supply — it  seems  advisable  that  we 
should  first  attempt  to  account  for  so  curious  a  pheno- 
menon, and  investigate  its  causes.  Though  I  say  causa 
advisedly,  yet  I  never  can  use  the  plural  without  a 
certain  sheepish  hesitation,  and  I  am  fain  to  tell  the 
reader  why. 

In  Arcady  we  have  an  institution  called  'levens,  when 
the  labourers  knock  off  work  for  awhile,  sit  under  a 
hedge  in  company,  and  make  pretence  of  enjoying  a 
social  meal.  Like  Hindoos,  they  dislike  being  looked  at 
when  eating — as  most  of  us  do  for  that   matter — but 
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when  they  have  done  they  are  open  to  a  talk.  It  came 
to  pass  that  I  found  myself  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a 
company  who  were  chewing  the  cud — or,  if  you  prefer  it, 
smoking  their  pipes — after  the  usual  consumption  ol 
victuals,  and  I  stopped  to  talk.  Among  the  company 
was  Surly  Bob ;  and  Bob's  confreres  looked  slyly  at  him 
when  the  parson  joined  them,  for  Bob  has  a  name  to 
keep  up  for  blunt  rudeness  to  all  who  accost  him.  He 
soon  got  his  chance.  .ha  axio 

In  the  course  of  our  rambling  talk,  one  man  had  asked 
why  a  neighbouring  vicar  had  barely  sixteen  shillings  a 
week  from  his  cure,  while  the  tithes  were  collected  all 
the  same.  "  That's  a  large  question,"  I  began,  and  was 
going  to  explain,  when  Surly  Bob  broke  in  fiercely, 
"  There  ye  are  agin  wi'  your  large  questions.  I've  heerd 
that  lot's  o'  times  when  I  want  to  gnaw  the  reason  whoi. 
Yow  keep  a  talkin'  o'  causes  when  there  ain't  on'y  one 
cause  for  one  thing.  You  might  as  well  talk  o'  a  hog 
having  three  fathers  ! " 

Since  that  Jay,  whenever  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
speak  of  causes,  I  have  never  been  able  to  forget  the  hog. 
And  yet  Surly  Bob  was  wrong ;  and  for  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  our  agricultural  labourers  more  than  one 
cause  must  be  assigned. 

Sir  James  Caird  assigns  but  one  cause,  and  herein  he 
shows  himself  a  supporter  of  Surly  Bob's  dialectic 
method.  He  accounts  for  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labour  market  on  the  simple  hypothesis  that  "  the 
attractions  of  more  lucrative  employment "  will  suffice  to 
explain  it.  If  I  could  believe  that  the  one  and  only 
consideration  influencing  the  movements  of  any  class 
was  the  consideration  of  how  many  shillings  a  week  was 
to  be  lost  or  gained  by  taking  any  step  in  life,  I  should 
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be  tempted  to  despair  of  that  class,  and  in  my  own  mind 
tabulate  it  as  "  dangerous."  Just  in  proportion  as  men 
get  to  look  upon  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  as  re- 
ducible simply  to  a  money  value,  in  that  proportion  do 
they  become  degraded,  morally,  intellectually,  even 
physically — they  are  past  praying  for.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  confess  that  among  our  labourers  there  has 
sprung  up  a  mean  and  sordid  way  of  talking  which  they 
have  adopted  from  their  leaders ;  but  I  suspect  that  there 
is  more  brag  in  it  than  conviction,  and  I  am  sure  that 
in  Arcady  the  men  are  not  yet  wholly  given  over  to  the 
lust  of  coin  pur  et  simple. 

Nevertheless  it  is  undeniable  that  "the  attractions 
of  more  lucrative  employment "  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  agricultural  labourer  has  been  drawn  away 
from  his  village  home  by  the  attraction  of  higher  wages. 
This  was  much  more  the  case  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
than  it  is  now.  Then  the  inflation  of  our  coal  and  iron 
trade,  and  the  "leaps  and  bounds"  of  our  exports,  of 
which  we  heard  so  much,  produced  a  demand  for  labour 
at  prices  which  could  not  possibly  be  kept  up ;  and,  with 
the  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market,  wages 
in  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  have 
seriously  fallen.  Meanwhile  the  wages  of  the  agricul- 
turist have  risen  materially.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  made 
a  truer  remark  than  when  he  declared — I  forget  when  or 
where — that  the  wages  of  clerks,  copyists,  and  all  who 
live  by  the  pen  must  inevitably  fall  lower  and  lower  as 
education  becomes  general  in  the  community.  Every 
year  the  competition  for  every  stool  in  a  counting-hous^ 
and  every  job  of  copying  that  has  to  be  done,  and  every 
index  that  has  to  be  made,  becomes  more  and  more 
keen. 
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Does  any  exhausted  writer  for  the  press  want  to  have 
a  good  subject  for  an  article,  let  me  recommend  him  to 
try  his  hand  at  "  The  Experiences  of  a  Law  Stationer ; 
or,  the  Romance  of  Twopence  a  Folio." 

The  mere  difference  in  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
townsman  and  the  villager  has  certainly  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, and  the  attraction  of  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment has  greatly  decreased,  and  has  a  tendency  to  decrease 
still  more. 

Is  there  nothing  else  besides  mere  money  that  has 
drawn,  and  is  drawing,  the  agriculturist  to  the  towns  ? 
When  Horace's  steward  found  himself  bored  to  death  in 
the  Sabine  farm,  and  begged  and  prayed  to  be  sent  to 
town  once  more,  the  poet  never  said  a  word  about  in- 
crease of  pay.     There  was  no  question  of  wages. 

Bang,  whang,  whang,  goes  the  drum,  tooth  te  tootle  the  fife, 
Oh,  a  day  in  the  city  square,  there  is  no  such  pleasure  in  life  i 

That  was  the  steward's  view  of  the  case — 

Something  to  see,  by  Bacchus,  sometJiing  to  hear  at  least ; 

There  the  whole  day  long  one's  life  is  a  perfect  feast ; 

While  up  at  a  villa  one  lives,  I  maintain,  no  more  than  a  beast. 

So  it  was ;  so  it  is !  The  swains  of  Arcady  have  a 
hankering  to  see  the  big  world  and  to  move  among  the 
masses.  The  noise  and  conflict,  the  glare  and  flare,  the 
gas  and  the  shop  windows,  the  circus,  and  the  crowds, 
the  savoury  tit-bits,  so  toothsome  and  succulent,  that  are 
to  be  had  for  a  groat,  whose  like  comes  only  rarely  from 
the  parson's  lady  in  the  village  when  sickness  and  old  age 
put  forth  their  special  appeal ;  the  cheap  trains  and  the 
loud  talk,  the  romping  and  the  bundling,  the  novelty,  the 
license,  the  nearness  of  vice,  in  which  he  who  is  so  in- 
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dined  may  indulge  without  compunction  or  fear  of  rebuke 
or  any  sense  of  shame ;  these  are  the  things  that  attract 
far  more  than  the  mere  consideration  of  another  shilling 
a  week.  They  attract,  but  are  they  likely  to  improve 
him,  the  rollicking  blade  of  the  countr}',  who  has  got  a 
notion  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  "  to  see  life  "  ? — 

Fornix  et  uncta  popina 
Incutiunt  urbis  desiderium. 

But  much  more  powerful  than  the  attraction  of  lucre, 
or  dissipation  and  amusement,  is  the  hope  of  a  future 
which  the  towns  hold  out  to  the  deserving.  "  'Tain't  as 
if  my  son  John  lays  by,  as  you  may  say;  he's  just  as  hard 
work  to  make  two  ends  meet  as  Sam  has  here  at  home. 
But  you  see  as  Sam  '11  never  be  no  better,  and  John  '11 
never  be  no  wuss  ! "  That  was  Widow  Rossin's  way  of 
putting  it.  John  is  in  the  police  force  in  London,  Sam 
is  an  agricultural  labourer.  The  one  has  a  future,  the 
other  has  none.  Therefore  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  police  force  with  the  very  best  young  men 
Arcady  can  breed.  It  is  not  the  pay  but  the  prospect, 
the  promotion  by  merit,  the  recognition  of  faithful  service, 
the  appreciation  of  moral  character,  the  pension  for  old 
age ;  these  are  the  boons  which  the  countryman  knows 
nothing  of.  For  the  most  skilful  and  trustworthy,  equally 
as  for  the  most  drunken  sot  who  is  a  byword  to  his 
neighbours,  there  is  absolutely  no  career.  No  career  nor 
differentiation.  The  sturdy  giant  who  could  do  the  work 
of  three,  whose  tidy  wife  takes  a  pride  in  keeping  the 
home  "respectable,"  who  spells  out  the  newspaper  in 
the  evening  with  his  children  crawling  and  romping  about 
him,  gets  just  as  much  and  no  more  per  week  than  the 
shambling  and  scrofulous  shirk  whom  you  may  find  any 
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night  soaking  at  the  pothouse  till  his  little  boy  goes  to 
fetch  him  away,  when  his  ragged  wife,  tired  of  whimpering, 
sends  for  her  fuddled  man  and  gets  cursed  for  her  pains. 
Character  goes  for  nothing  in  Arcady.  Nobody  cares 
two  straws  about  a  man's  antecedents.  It  is  as  little  re- 
proach to  Dick  Styles  that  he  has  been  three  times  in 
gaol  as  it  was  in  Dick's  eyes  that  Polly  Beck  had  had  five 
children  in  a  miscellaneous  kind  of  a  way  when  he 
married  her.  Dick  is  an  habitual  drunkard;  his  first 
wife  died  and  left  him  with  two  children,  the  eldest  three 
years  old.  Dick  had  so  bad  a  character  that  no  one 
would  be  his  housekeeper ;  the  neighbours  "  did  for  "  the 
poor  children.  In  ten  days  Dick's  patience  was  ex- 
hausted. Off  he  walked  to  the  union  workhouse,  got 
admission  on  some  pretext  to  the  women's  ward,  and 
gave  out  that  he  wanted  a  wife  and  wouldn't  go  till  he 
had  got  one.  An  eager  crowd  of  females  offered  them- 
selves. He  picked  out  the  prettiest.  "  What's  your 
name  ?  "  "  Polly  Beck."  "  How  many  children  ?  " 
" Three  1"  "Who's  the  father?"  "Don't  know!  I 
had  two  by  Jack  the  butcher,  they  died,  and  he  took  up 
with  a  Norman — many  blessings  on  her !  T'other  three 
ain't  so  very  big."  In  less  than  an  hour  Dick,  Polly,  and 
the  three  little  ones  marched  out  together  happily. 
At  the  registrar's  office,  within  a  month,  Polly  became 
Mrs.  Styles,  and  turned  out  not  such  a  bad  wife.  For 
Dick  was  only  a  drunkard,  and  she  was  an  audacious, 
high-spirited  little  woman,  who,  with  all  her  faults,  had  a 
knack  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  When  she 
was  confined  with  her  fourth  child  by  Mr.  Styles,  she  and 
the  child  would  certainly  have  died  of  cold  if  we  had 
not  provided  blankets  and  the  barest  necessaries  in  that 
bitter  winter. 
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Of  course  my  readers  will  say  I'm  romancing.  People 
never  believe  you  when  you  tell  them  the  simple  truth. 
'*  No !  no  !  Jack,  you  can't  take  in  your  old  granny  that 
way,"  said  the  old  woman  to  the  sailor  boy.  **  Mermaids 
and  sea-serpeants,  and  sich,  I  have  heerd  tell  on ;  but 
flying  fish — No  !  no  !  no  !  Jack,  that's  too  much  ! " 

The  point  in  this  case,  however,  is  that  Dick  took  his 
day's  wages  with  the  most  saint-like  man  in  the  parish — 
if  such  a  man  there  was.  If  he  chose  to  spend  them  in 
beer  that  would  make  a  London  drayman  thin  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  that  was  his  look-out. 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 

I  never  heard  of  an  employer  asking  after  the  moral 
character  of  an  agricultural  labourer.  I've  more  than 
once  heard  it  given  as  a  reason  why  a  man  should  be  set 
on  a  job  that  he  had  just  come  out  of  gaol,  and  ^'■hid  be 
on  the  rates  soon  if  you  were  too  hard  on  him." 

If  the  towns  draw  young  men  away  from  the  country 
by  the  old  lures  which  always  have  had  a  fascination  for 
the  rustic  j  the  great  promises  held  out  by  far-distant 
lands  invite  others  by  the  hopes  they  present  of  brilliant 
prospects  for  the  adventurous.  But  it  is  noticeable  that 
emigration  is  very  much  less  in  fashion  than  it  used  to 
be.  Indeed,  it  is  not  always  prudent  to  suggest  the 
advisability  of  going  abroad.  In  Arcady  people  are  often 
very  indignant  indeed  at  being  advised  to  emigrate. 

"  What  for  do  ye  want  me  to  be  a  exile  ?  I  ain't  got 
in  no  daibles" *  was  said  to  me  not  so  very  long  ago  by 

*  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  word  or  its  derivation.  One  fre- 
quently hears  it.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  scrapes^  sometimes 
conviction  by  the  magistrate.  I  have  had  diablerus  suggested  as  its 
source,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  genuine  Norfolk  expression  derived 
hovD.  the  French.  A  correspondent  suggests  Teufel,  in  Piatt  Deutsch 
Taifel,  or  Deube  (theft)  either  seems  plausible. 
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a  wrathful  father  of  a  family  who  has  a  somewhat  hard 
time  of  it  with  a  prolific  wife,  a  large  appetite,  and  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  something  else  than  knowledge.  "  I 
ain't  a-going  to  work  like  a  slave  out  there.  They  none 
on  'em  comes  back.  They  writes  home  a  time  or  two, 
and  then  we  never  hear  no  more  about  'em.  Fares  as  if 
they  mos'  of  'em  goes  up  country,  and  they  tell  me  as 
when  they've  got  'em  they  has  to  work  till  they  drops, 
and  then  they  kangaroos  cats  Um.  I  ain't  a-going  to  be  a 
exile."  Where  he  got  that  melodious  word  from,  the 
Muses  know,  not  I.  Explain  it  how  we  may,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  disinclination  to  emigrate  is  growing  stronger 
in  East  Anglia.  An  Arcadian  who  has  once  got  a  house 
over  his  head  and  children  about  him  is  hard  to  move. 

But  are  there  no  forces  to  drive  men  away  from  the 
country  ?  That  seems  to  me  a  much  more  serious  ques- 
tion than  the  other.  That  our  country  villages  are 
beyond  compare  less  attractive  than  they  used  to  be  is 
one  thing ;  but  why  should  they  be  repulsive  ?  That 
they  have  fewer  attractions  than  the  towns  to  the  rising 
generation  needs  no  proving.  There  is  to  my  mind 
nothing  more  pathetic  in  our  village  life  than  the  entire 
absence  of  healthy  gaiety. 

In  Arcady  one  never  hears  people  laugh.  They  snigger 
and  grin  sometimes,  and  then  turn  away  as  if  ashamed  of 
themselves;  but  they  never  laugh.  Now  and  then  the 
sound  of  bawling  and  horse-play  greets  one  as  one  passes 
the  public-house,  but  even  that  is  rare.  Now  and  then 
there  is  a  rough  wit  combat  in  the  harvest-field,  which  for 
the  most  part  ends  in  high  words;  but  there  is  no  laughter. 
The  swains  of  modern  Arcady  are  very,  very,  very  grim, 
they  are  no  longer  laughing  animals.  Games  among 
adults  are  as  rare  as  stage-coaches.     I  do  not  know  of  a 
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skittle-alley  in  NorfolL  Here  and  there  an  energetic 
young  parson  starts  a  cricket  club,  and  as  long  as  he 
continues  to  play  and  do  all  the  work  the  thing  goes  on 
in  a  languid  and  intermittent  way.  If  he  gives  it  up  it 
falls  to  pieces,  and  the  young  fellows  do  not  seem  to  care. 
You  may  see  half-a-dozen  hulking  young  men  literally 
sprawling  in  the  ditch  smoking  their  pipes,  and  sunning 
themselves  on  their  stomachs  in  the  summer  evenings, 
doing  the  only  thing  they  have  any  power  of  doing — 
nothing.  Do  you  wonder  if  these  young  fellows  get 
tired  of  it,  and  vaguely  find  it  dull  ? 

But  look  at  the — what  must  I  call  them  ? — the  places 
where  these  young  fellows  are  born  and  take  their  meals 
in  and  sleep  in — Houses  ? — Faugh  !  Houses  ?  Why 
you  may  see  whole  rows  of  hovels  in  no  one  of  which 
would  any  farmer  in  the  parish  put  his  nag  for  a  single 
night  without  indignant  protest — rows  of  hovels  where 
there  are  only  two  rooms,  one  above  and  one  below.  I 
could  point  to  three  of  these  disgraceful  tenements  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  one  another,  in  each  of  which, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  there  were  lately  a  father, 
mother,  and  seven  children  all  sleeping  in  a  single  room. 
In  one  case  the  mother  produced  an  eighth  child  in  the 
night,  her  only  helper  being  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, who  did  her  best  while  the  father  ran  to  fetch  the 
mid-wife  ! 

You  may  tell  me  that  things  are  worse  in  the  towns. 
What  if  they  are  ?  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  one  right. 
I  do  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  wretched 
beings  who  crowd  the  horrible  garrets  in  London  or 
Liverpool  are  the  lowest  and  worst  of  their  class,  and 
these  poor  villagers  are  often  among  the  best.  But  this 
I  do  say  emphatically,  that  there  may  be  some  excuse  for 
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this  hideous  crowding  of  human  beings  in  the  towns, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  it  in  the  country,  where  land  is  sold 
by  the  acre,  not  by  the  square  inch. 

It  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  landed  gentry  as  a  class 
to  lay  all  the  blame  of  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  at 
their  door.  There  may  be,  and  there  is,  a  great  want  of 
cottages  for  the  labourers  upon  the  large  estates  and  in 
some  of  the  close  parishes,  but  the  worst  hovels  are 
invariably  owned  by  small  proprietors ;  jobbers  who  have 
saved  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds ;  village  shopkeepers, 
whose  only  notion  of  investment  is  buying  a  few  acres 
and  running  up  a  row  of  cottages  by  the  roadside ;  little 
people  in  the  neighbouring  towns  who  have  scraped 
together  enough  to  retire  upon,  and  who  like  to  talk  of 
their  tenants.  These  are  the  owners  of  the  worst  houses, 
and  they  are  precisely  the  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
improve  them,  and  who  are  compelled  to  exact  the  utmost 
farthing  of  rent  from  the  occupier.  The  squirearchy  may 
have  something  to  answer  for  in  leaving  the  labourer  on 
their  estates  without  a  house  at  all,  but  they  excuse  them- 
selves for  not  building  because  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  run  up  the  infamous  cabins  which  they  see  elsewhere, 
and  while  times  are  hard  they  must  wait  for  the  turn — 
which  never  comes — when  they  will  do  what  they  can. 
Meanwhile  the  rising  generation  grovel  in  the  old  clachans 
— for  they  are  no  better — and  at  the  edge  of  the  breezy 
heath,  where  the  bees  hum  and  the  meadow-sweet's 
fragrance  fills  the  air,  and  up  above  in  the  blue  the  lark 
hides  himself  in  his  rapture  of  song — 

The  poor  are  hovell'd  and  hustled  together,  each  sex  like  swine. 

As  the  young  people  grow  up  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, do  you  wonder  that  they  find  themselves  driven  out 
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rather  than  drawn  away  ?  You  who  preach  progress  and 
education,  and  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  one  and 
in  the  promise  of  the  other,  would  you  seriously  wish  them 
to  be  content  ? 

Closely  connected  with  the  squalor  of  the  labourers' 
dweUings,  is  another  matter  which  must  not  be  passed  by. 
I  refer  to  the  distances  which  men  have  to  walk  to  and 
from  their  work.  In  our  Norfolk  parishes,  as  elsewhere, 
the  church  originally  was  the  centre  of  the  town;  it  stood 
within  easy  access  of  all  the  inhabitants,  the  houses 
nestled  round  it,  the  farms  were  rarely  a  mile  off.  As  a 
rule  the  tillers  of  the  land  were  all  within  hail.  But  times 
have  changed,  and  now  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a 
church  in  Norfolk  standing  gaunt  and  lonely,  with  not  a 
house  within  a  mile  of  it.^ 

The  labourers  in  such  places  live  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  parish  on  little  strips  of  land  that  have  been  stolen 
from  the  common  fields  generations  back,  and  so  been 
lost  to  the  manor.  In  a  hundred  instances  the  title  to 
these  insignificant  estates  would  be  found  very  defective, 
but  the  holding  title  serves  the  present  possessor's  purpose, 
and  as  long  as  he  can  cling  to  his  ownership  he  need  not 
fear  disturbance.  I  know  one  parish  where  seven-tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  live  in  houses  built  on  strips  of  waste 
which  have  been  appropriated  in  former  times.  In  one 
instance  a  row  of  five  cottages,  belonging  now  to  a  small 
publican,  has  been  erected,  and  the  land  stolen  almost  in 
the  memory  of  living  men.  The  consequence  of  this 
displacement  of  domicile  and  of  the  absence  of  home 

'  There  was  actually  one  instance  of  a  church  not  four  miles  from 
Norwich  which  had  its  lead  stripped  off  in  broad  daylight  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  a  gang  of  thieves,  who  came  with  a  cart  and 
carried  off  their  plunder,  and,  I  believe,  were  never  caught. 
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accommodation  attached  to  the  several  farms,  is  that  the 
number  of  miles  walked  by  a  labourer  in  the  course  of  a 
year  is  sometimes  startling. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  any  place  for  your  cowman 

to  live  in,"  I  said  inquiringly  the  other  day  to  a  good  old 

farmer  of  the  old  sort,  who  has  long  passed  his  threescore 

years  and  ten,  and  whose  household  consists  of  himself, 

.,an  aged  sister,  and  a  maid-servant     "No  !"  he  replied, 

•  gaily.     "Some  folks  would  think  it  a  lonesome  sort  of  a 

^. place ;  but  we're  used  to  it,  you  see.    No;  my  cowkeeper 

,.he  comes  from  B ,  a  little  better  than  three  miles  off, 

i;but  my  horsekeeper,"  he  added,  with  sprightly  cheerful- 
jiess,  "  he  don't  Hve  so  far  not  by  a  great  deal,  he  don't 
live — well ! — I  should  think,  not  so  very  much  more  than 
two  miles  and  a  half ! " 

And  this,  observe,  every  day  of  their  lives.  The  one 
walked  six  miles  and  the  other  five,  or  respectively  2,290 
and  1,825  nailes  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth.  In 
another  case,  much  worse  than  this,  where  a  father  and 
son  worked  at  the  same  farm  together,  I  calculated  that 
in  less  than  five  years  the  aggregate  number  of  miles 
covered  by  the  two  in  merely  walking  to  and  from  their 
.work  would  reach  round  the  world.  Think  of  the  waste 
of  energy,  of  muscular  tissue,  of  nerve  force,  of  actual 
time  taken  out  of  what  the  employer  bargains  for  or  the 
employed  has  to  give.  Think  of  the  weary  shambling 
through  the  mud  and  rain  and  bUnding  sleet  and  snow, 
of  the  wet  clothes  and  the  soaked  dinner  in  the  basket, 
,and  the  dreary  pounding  back  at  night  in  the  dark,  to 
find  the  baby  sick  and  the  doctor  having  to  be  fetched, 
and  the  roof  overhead  letting  in  the  steady  drip,  drip, 
drip,  when  the  poor  sleeper  lays  himself  down  at  last. 
Aye,  one  naturally  thinks  of  these  things,  but  who  thinks 
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of  the  cost  of  shoe-leather?  Say  two  thousand  miles 
only  in  the  year — who  pays  for  that  ? 

Would  our  experience  of  such  a  life  as  this,  though  we 
were  as  used  to  it  as  the  eels  were  to  being  skinned,  help 
to  make  many  of  us  love  the  romance  of  the  thing,  or 
would  it  drive  most  of  us  away  when  we  had  a  chance  to 
"  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  "  ? 

O  dura  messorum  ilia ! 

I  may  be  asked — as  I  often  have  been  asked — "  If  these 
things  are  so,  how  is  it  that  any  labourers  stay  in  the 
villages  at  all  ?    Who  do  stay  ?  " 

The  reply  to  that  has  to  do  with  the  point  in  dispute 
between  Sir  James  Caird  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.  Sir 
James  denies  that  the  agricultural  labourers  have  de- 
teriorated. He  speaks  as  an  authority  on  such  matters, 
and  he  speaks,  I  presume,  on  much  wider  induction  than 
I  can  pretend  to  have  made.  But  if  in  the  last  thirty 
years  the  agricultural  labourers  in  East  Anglia  have  not 
deteriorated,  then  the  commonly  received  belief  in  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect  must  be  a  delusion. 

From  the  parish  in  which  I  "svrite  thirty-one  sons  of  the 
soil  have  been  enrolled  as  London  policemen  in  thirty 
years.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  these  young 
men,  who  were  the  very  pick  of  the  parish — men  not  only 
of  splendid  physique  but  of  approved  character;  men 
above  the  average  in  intelligence  and  education,  have 
been  taken  from  us  never  to  return.  Why  should  they 
return  ?  They  will  be  fathers  of  families  elsewhere,  and 
their  sturdy  sons  will  push  their  way,  but  not  in  the 
country  village  at  the  plough's  tail.  During  these  same 
thirty  years  the  men  who  have  emigrated  across  the  seas 
have  in  all  cases  been  the  men  of  enterprise,  intelligence, 
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and  sobriety.  America  does  not  want  and  will  not  have 
paupers  and  ragamuffins.  We  retain  the  sediment ;  the 
vicious,  the  immoral,  the  men  whose  character  is  not 
above  suspicion,  the  sickly,  the  depraved,  the  dissipated 
and  profligate,  the  roughs  who  would  have  been  poachers 
in  the  days  when  poaching  paid. 

The  old  men  who  are  getting  a  little  past  work  in 
Arcady  are  as  dififerent  a  race  from  the  young  men  who 
now  pass  for  able-bodied  labourers  —  as  different  as  a 
German  is  from  a  Hottentot.  They  are  perfectly  careless 
— that  is,  they  Uterally  care  for  nothing ;  they  have  no 
object  to  live  for — the  only  sentiment  you  can  arouse  in 
them  is  anger  against  some  real  or  imagined  wrong.  Then 
they  seek  passionately  for  a  victim,  and  their  hatred  once 
raised  they  never  forgive.  The  rising  generation  of 
Arcadians  are  in  a  far  more  dangerous  and  inflanamable 
condition  than  the  world  outside  has  any  suspicion  of. 

"  Daniel,  what  do  you  like  best  in  all  the  world  ?  "  I 
said  to  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  has  taken  to  rowdyism 
only  because  his  leisure  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands. 
He  stared  at  me  vacantly,  sniggered,  hesitated,  then  he 
answered  frankly,  "  I  dunno  what  yer  main.  I  ain't  no 
call  to  hke  things,  hev  I  ? "  "Well,  but  I  suppose  there 
are  some  people  you  hke,  aren't  there  ?  You  must  like 
somebody^  don't  you?"  He  spat  upon  the  ground  as 
Arcadians  are  wont  to  do  in  a  difficulty.  "  I  dimno  as 
no  one  ha'  done  anythin'  for  me  as  I  should  loik  'em  for. 
There's  lots  on  'em  as  don't  loik  me  particler,  and  there's 
lots  on  'em  as  I  shouldn't  moind  where  they  went  to.  I 
ain't  a  goin'  to  loik  them  as  don't  loik  me  ! "  It  was  a 
dreadful  answer,  and,  as  I  walked  away,  I  asked  myself, 
Have  these  young  fellows  got  to  disbelieve  altogether  in 
Love? 
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Some  of  the  strongest  and  most  adventurous  among 
our  Arcadians  seek  employment,  and  find  it  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  at  the  great  malthouses  of 
Messrs.  Tenor,  Treble,  &  Co.,  in  Beertown.  They  have 
a  bad  reputation  for  coarseness  and  rowdyism,  and  they 
live  in  a  sort  of  barrack,  where  they  keep  to  themselves, 
and  are  shunned  by  the  more  respectable  of  the  permanent 
ernployh.  They  are  all  unmarried,  and  when  the  malting 
season  is  over  they  are  taken  away  in  masses  by  special 
train  and  sent  back  to  the  far  East  These  men  are  a 
rough  lot,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  our  worst 
summer  labourers.  When  they  return  in  the  spring  they 
return  with  more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  they  took 
with  them  ;  they  are  more  go^/d -humoured,  more  reason- 
able, less  sullen  than  the  stay-at-homes,  and,  above  all, 
they  are  not  afraid  of  work,  though  they  are  roamers. 
There  is  nothing  more  conspicuous  or  more  to  be  deplored 
in  the  change  that  has  come  over  our  Arcady  than  in  the 
way  in  which  men  and  women  denounce  hard  work  as 
almost  the  greatest  of  evils. 

The  reluctance  to  face  toil  and  sustained  exertion  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  one  of  the  most  powerful  deterrents  to 
those  who  otherwise  would  be  glad  enough  to  go  to 
"  furrin  parts."  "  What's  the  use  o'  my  goin'  to  'Meriky 
if  I  got  to  work  as  I  done  here  ?  Whoi,  they  make  you 
work  all  day  long,  folks  tell  me,  same  as  my  father  used 
to  work.  I  mean  to  say  as  no  man  hadn't  ought  to  work 
like  that !  Wittles  ?  Oh  ah !  that  ain't  all !  Yow  mind 
them  wittles  as  you  brought  me  in  the  basket,  time  as  I  was 
so  bad  ?  *  Bless  the  Lord  ! '  ses  I,  '  I'll  hev  a  belly  full ! ' 
Now  you'll  hardly  credit  it,  but  I  laid  and  cried  that  night 
cos  I  cudrit,  no,  I  railly  cudrCt  swaller  it  all — I  had  to  wait 
till  next  morning — sure  as  you're  a  sittin'  there.     Well, 
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and  that's  what  I'm  a  thinkin'.  What's  the  use  of  your 
hevin'  a  heap  of  wittles  and  you  that  tired  as  you  ain't  no 
stomach  for  'em  ?  " 

I  am  fain  here  to  make  a  digression,  for  I  do  not  think 
any  one  could  appreciate  the  force  of  Abram  Gaunt's 
remarks  who  did  not  know  the  astonishing  powers  of 
digestion  possessed  by  some  Arcadians,  the  incredible 
bulk  of  food  that  they  will  make  away  with  at  a  sitting, 
and  the  pride  they  sometimes  take  in  the  consumption  of 
mere  mass. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylsham  lived  a 
♦•.ertain  Jerry  Eke,  whose  appetite  was  said  to  be  super- 
human, and  whose  prowess  at  harvest  suppers  was  the 
boast  and  wonder  and  envy  of  the  villagers  round.  It 
came  to  pass  that  at  a  farmers'  market  dinner  the  talk 
turned  upon  Mr.  Eke's  performances,  when  some  one 
present  protested  that  what  had  been  narrated  was 
impossible.  "  Impossible  ! "  said  another.  *'  I'll  bet  you 
five  pounds  Jerry  Eke  will  eat  a  calf  at  a  sitting."  The 
wager  was  taken,  and  the  preliminaries  were  arranged. 
The  calf — let  us  hope  only  a  baby  calf — was  killed  ;  the 
bones  were  cut  out,  the  flesh  was  chopped  into  minute 
particles,  and  apportioned  into  seventeen  enormous 
pasties,  whose  outer  crust  was  a  thin  film  of  batter  made 
lovely  and  tempting  to  every  sense,  but  carefully  kept 
from  any  ingredients  that  could  cloy  the  palate,  Jerry 
was  called  in,  he  having  agreed  to  the  wager  with  evident 
delight,  and  was  told  he  might  fall  to.  He  did  so,  and 
steadily  gorged.  He  had  made  no  difficulty  of  the  first 
nine  pasties,  but  when  a  tenth  was  brought  in  he  seemed 
to  flag.  To  the  horror  of  his  backers,  he  sighed  and 
looked  perplexed.  It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  he  desired 
only  to  expostulate    "  I  say,  Mas'r,  I  ain't  got  nothing  to 
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say  agin  them  poys^  I  loik  'em  amazin';  but  I'm  a  thinkin' 
et's  abaywt  time  as  I  should  begin  upon  that  ther  calf/  " 

Abram  Gaunt  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  "begin 
upon  that  there  calf,"  but  not  even  the  bribe  of  a  bullock 
would  have  reconciled  him  to  the  prospect  of  having  to 
work  ten  hours  a  day  for  it. 

With  the  increasing  dislike  to  labour  and  the  increasmg 
want  of  any  pride  or  indeed  any  interest  in  their  work, 
there  is  among  our  Arcadians  a  growing  envy  of  every 
one  who  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  leisure  classes, 
or  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  private  property. 

The  agitation  for  disendowment  of  the  Church,  when 
it  is  addressed  to  the  labourers,  never  pretends  to  be 
concerned  with  religious  convictions.  The  agitators  have 
discovered  that  as  between  the  Meeting-house  and  the 
Church  the  two  may  fight  it  out  till  doomsday ;  but  the 
labourer  will  take  less  interest  in  the  issue  than  he  would 
in  a  dog  fight.  The  chapels,  unhappily,  are  at  least  as 
empty  as  the  churches.  The  meetings  may  succeed  in 
laughing  or  sneering  the  young  men  away  from  the  one, 
but  they  are  powerless  to  draw  him  to  the  other.  "I 
hope  you  go  to  chapel,  John  ?  "  said  I  to  a  shaggy  sot,  one 
day.  "  What  for  should  I  go  to  chapel  ?  "  he  asked  with 
some  fierceness.  "  Why  ?  Because  you  never  come  to 
church ;  and  I'd  ten  times  rather  see  you  go  to  chapel 
than  go  nowhere,  man."  "  Ah !  would  you  ?  but  I 
wouldn't,  and  that's  jest  where  it  is.  Go  to  chapel? 
Whoi,  they  ain't  no  better  than  other  folk  as  stays  away. 
I'd  as  lief  go  to  church  as  there — aye,  and  liefer — that  I 
would  ! " 

I  have  never  once  heard  an  Arcadian  of  any  grade — 
high  or  low — however  blatant  his  tirades  against  the 
Church  might  be,   however  unmeasured   his  language. 
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however  ferocious  the  cruelty  of  hate  with  which  h< 
seemed  to  hurl  himself  body  and  soul  against  the  parsons 
— I  say  I  have  never  once  heard  such  an  one  even  suggest 
what  might  be  done  with  the  tithes  if  they  were  confiscated, 
or  with  the  glebe  lands  if  they  were  taken  away  from  their 
present  owners.  The  cry  is  simply  the  cry  of  the  leveller 
and  the  Nihilist  It  is  "  Down  with  them  !  down  with 
them,  even  to  the  ground  ! "  The  farmers,  as  a  class,  see 
more  and  more  clearly  every  year  that  spoliation  could 
not  help  them.  "  How  can  you  explain  it,  sir,"  said  one 
of  them  to  me  the  other  day,  "  that  the  people  who  talk 
so  much  against  the  tithes  are  tJie  people  who  donH  pay 
them  ?  "  "  If  they  should  take  the  tithes  away,"  said 
another,  "they'd  better  by  half  hand  'em  over  to  the 
landlords  at  once  and  have  done  with  it  If  there  were 
no  clergy  we  should  not  be  a  penny  the  better,  and  I 
reckon  we  should  want  'em  back  again  before  they'd  been 
gone  very  long," 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  feeling  against 
the  clergy  which  the  demagogues  have  done  so  much  to 
stir  up  in  some  quarters  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
convictions  remotely  resembling  religious  scruples.  It  is 
simply  and  entirely  the  expression  of  intense  dislike  at 
the  existence  of  any  social  inequalities.  It  is  the  mere 
revolt  against  any  upper  class  by  members  of  the  lower. 
The  farmer  who  holds  a  thousand  acres,  and  so  is  reckoned 
a  gentleman,  is  not  a  whit  more  popular  than  the  parson. 
Nor  would  the  gentry  escape  the  outspoken  hatred  of  the 
labourer,  but  that  they  are  so  few  in  number  and  now  so 
seldom  reside  upon  their  estates.  But  the  swains  of 
Arcady  have  no  love  for  the  landlords. 

"  Thet  du  huU-ly  pet  me  ajrwt,  thet  du !"  said  a  scowling 
hedger  to  a  fiiend  of  mine  a  year  or  two  ago.     He  was 
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following  with  his  fiery  eye  the  carriage  of  Lady  S , 

who  with  a  friend  had  just  driven  by.  *'  W/iaf  puts  you 
out,  David  ?  "  said  the  other.  "  What  ?  Whoi,  hay w  thet 
should  tyake  tew  men  and  tew  harses  to  cyart  they  two 
women  abaywt."  The  brutal  coarseness  of  the  fellow 
was  all  the  more  shocking  because  the  lady  who  had  just 
passed  had  been,  and  is,  and  always  will  be,  emphatically 
a  generous  friend  of  the  poor,  and  was  proverbial  for  her 
dehcate  tact  and  gracious  courtesy. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  of  an  ominous  hatred  of  *'  carriage 
folks"  which  is  smouldering  among  the  labourers.  "  What 
call  ha'  he  got  for  tew  harses  ?  He  ain't  no  better  nor 
we.  His  father  were  on'y  a  labouring  man  same  as  my 
husband." — "My  good  woman,  wouldn't  you  be  proud 
enough  if  your  husband,  by  his  own  industry,  and  cha- 
racter, and  cleverness,  could  ride  in  Ms  carriage,  and  take 
you  along  with  him?"  She  turned  on  me  savagely. 
"  You  know  well  enough  as  /le'/Z  never  du  that,  or  you 
wuldn't  ast  me.  Ridin'  in  a  dickey  cart's  enow  for 
him  and  me.  We  don't  hold  wi'  ridin'  abaywt  in 
carr'ges ! " 

In  another  case  reported  to  me  the  schoolmaster  of  a 
large  parish,  a  highly  respectable  man,  gave  dire  offence 
and  was  hooted  at  by  the  labourers  because  he  set  up  a 
pony  gig.  "  Ah !  there  he  go  a  ridin'  abaywt  like  a 
gentleman.     Goo  along'  wi'  you  ! " 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  sullen  discontent,  this  sur- 
render of  themselves  to  hatred  and  passion,  always  was 
characteristic  of  the  peasantry  whenever  they  found  leaders 
who  appealed  to  the  bad  in  them,  and  wanted  to  use  them 
for  their  own  purposes.  Of  course,  it  must  always  be  the 
case  that  the  countryman  is  moved  rather  by  passion 
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than  reason,  and  that  if  you  are  to  get  at  him  at  all  you 
must  "  give  it  him  hot  and  strong."  In  Arcady  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  can  argue  on  the  simplest  question 
for  ten  minutes,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  can 
follow  another's  argument  for  ten  seconds.  The  poor 
fellows  are  the  dupes  of  the  shallowest  rhetoric,  but  Logic 
they  can  no  more  understand  than  they  can  understand 
the  Differential  Calculus. 

"  Ah  !  you  shud  ha'  heerd  him  a-goin'  on  last  night ; 
him  as  the  teetotal  gentlemen  from  London  sent  daywn 
as  our  depytation.  Lor',  thet  were  surprisin' ! "  The 
speaker  was  a  dear  old  ranting  preacher,  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  "  Well,  Tack,  what  did  he  say  ?  "  "  Say  ?  Bless 
the  Lord  !  he  had  'em  abaywt  Timothy !  *  You  tell  me,' 
ses  he,  'as  Paul  wrote  that  ther  letter  to  Timothy,  as 
Timothy  was  to  take  to  wine-bibbing.  Nayw,  let  any 
man,'  ses  he,  *  prove  to  me  as  Timothy  minded  what  Paul 
said,  and  I'll  ha'  no  more  pledges.  Ah  ! '  ses  he,  *  I  gnaw 
what  Timothy  did.  He  read  that  there  letter,  and  he  says, 
same  as  I  shud — What,  me  take  to  drinking?  I  ain't 
a-going  to  du  it,  not  for  a  thaywsand  Pauls  I  ain't. 
Timothy  war  a  man,  he  war — he  took  that  there  letter 
and  he  hull'd  it  away  from  him ! '  " 

This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  takes  the  rustic  by  storm. 
"  It's  war  we're  in,  not  politics,"  and  the  agitator  under- 
stands the  prudence  of  carrying  on  that  war  in  the  enemy's 
country  and  the  wisdom  of  "blackguarding  the  other 
side."  Reason  and  argument? — He  leaves  such  processes 
to  those  who  believe  in  them  ;  his  appeals  are  to  passion 
and  prejudice.  "  Give  me  the  making  of  a  nation's 
songs,  and  I  care  but  little  who  makes  their  laws,"  was  a 
saying  of  one  who  did  his  work  in  his  day.  But  the 
mob  orator  says,  "  Give  me  the  stomach  and  gall  of  the 
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labourers  to  work  upon,  and  let  who  will  try  to  stir  their 
brains  and  their  heart !  " 

Till  lately,  though  the  Arcadian  might  be  never  so 
moved  by  anger  or  resentment,  sentiment  always  afforded 
some  little  corrective  to  passion ;  there  was  a  soft  place 
in  him  somewhere,  if  you  could  only  find  it.  Alas  ! 
sentiment  in  the  labourer  of  our  time  has  gone  sound 
asleep,  and  you  cannot  wake  it  If  I  believed  it  was 
dead — utterly  slain — I  should  indeed  despair.  Mean- 
while, the  blackest  cloud  that  darkens  Arcady's  sky  is 
the  growing  heartlessness. 

"  We're  a-goin'  to  get  our  tithes  back,  we  are ! "  said  a 
poor  knock-kneed  cripple,  with  a  venomous  chuckle; 
"and  when  we've  got  'em  we  don't  want  no  Chu'ch  parsons 
'mong  us."  "  Hush,  ye  fule  ! "  cried  a  poor  woman  who 
had  just  lost  her  baby.  "  Hush  ! "  she  cried,  choking 
down  a  sob ;  "  who'll  bury  us  all  then  ?  "  "  Who  wants 
to  be  buried  ? "  was  the  cruel  retort.  *'  When  yow  ha' 
got  another  baby  to  bury,  yow  jest  put  him  in  the  gardin  ; 
yow  won't  ha'  so  fur  to  go  to  look  at  his  grev  then  ! " 
The  poor  mother's  heart  was  too  sad  to  answer,  and  she 
moved  off,  silently  weeping. 

The  townsman  is  quite  hard  enough,  quite  callous 
enough,  quite  ready  enough  with  his  sneers ;  he,  too,  has 
his  strong  antipathies  and  his  strong  prejudices,  but  he 
has  his  tastes  too ;  he  has  resources,  he  has  begun  to 
employ  his  leisure  time  intelligently ;  he  is  incomparably 
more  rational  than  the  agricultural  labourer ;  he  is  incom- 
parably more  orderly,  more  disciplined,  higher  in  the 
scale,  and  if  he  oe  led  astray,  he  is  so  by  sophistry  rather 
than  by  declamation.  Slander  and  impudent  scurrility 
in  the  towns  must  be  veiled  under  at  least  some  pretence 
of  specious  argument 
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"  But  has  education  done  nothing  for  you  ;  is  it  doing 
nothing?"  I  am  often  asked.  Education  has  done  a 
great  deal  and  is  doing  a  great  deal ;  but  it  is  not  teaching 
our  peasantry  to  be  content  with  their  surroundings,  or  to 
love  the  bliss  of  Arcady.  The  improvement  in  the  look 
of  the  children  in  my  memory  is  wonderful,  especially  in 
the  girls,  who  stay  a  year  or  two  longer  at  school  than  the 
boys  do,  and,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  their  speech 
and  the  great  increase  in  their  vocabulary  are  indications 
that  the  schoolmaster  has  not  been  idle  or  his  labour 
vain  ;  but  when  you  have  said  that,  you  have  said  all. 

The  elementary  education  afforded  in  our  village  schools 
is,  at  the  best,  a  useful  method  of  keeping  children  amused 
for  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  getting  them  in  the  way 
of  working  out  puzzles.  By  far  the  most  profitable — 
financially  profitable — subject  which  a  school  can  take 
up  for  the  annual  examination  on  the  results  of  which 
the  very  existence  of  most  of  our  schools  depend,  is  the 
subject  of  Grammar.  By  far  the  least  popular — because 
the  Xq.zsX  paying — subject  is  History.  I  am  not  the  man 
to  speak  with  disrespect  of  grammar.  I  have  myself  been 
guilty  of  the  wickedness  of  publishing  an  elementary 
book  on  Greek  Accidence,  and,  of  course,  I  hold  it  to 
be  beyond  compare  the  best  book  on  the  subject  extant 
But  to  teach  grammar  as  an  abstract  science,  to  torture 
little  ploughboys  with  subject  and  object,  predicate  and 
epithet, 

Till  over  the  adverbs  they  fall  asleep 
^  And  parse  away  in  a  dream ; 

to  possess  them  with  the  horrid  conviction  that  grammar 
is  not  a  means  to  an  end,  but  the  end  itself — that  seems 
to  me  about  as  wise  as  if  a  man  should  boil  his  spade  and 
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eat  it,  because  under  certain  circumstances  that  spade 
may  be  used  to  dig  up  a  potato. 

I  once  caught  some  melancholy  children  at  a  certain 
elementary  school  engaged  in  a  grammar  lesson,  and, 
shocked  at  the  morne  and  sombre  aspect  of  affairs,  I 
desperately  interpolated  an  altogether  extraneous  question. 

"  Little  girl — thafs  all  right — but  what  do  you  know  of 
Admiral  Nelson  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  we  only  do  nouns  and  adjectives,"  was  the 
pi'ompt  reply.     "  We  have  not  got  into  verbs ! " 

I  thought  of  Humpty  Dumpty's  profound  remark — 
"They've  a  temper,  some  of  them — particularly  verbs, 
they're  the  proudest — adjectives  you  can  do  anything 
with,  but  not  verbs !  " 

Education  is  a  patient  creature,  but  you  may  overload 
even  a  camel,  and  we  are  giving  our  new  beast  of  burden 
that  we  are  so  very  proud  of,  a  trifle  too  much  to  carry ; 
while,  as  for  pace,  we  are  in  danger  of  trotting  him  off 
his  legs.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  that  if  I  had  been 
worried  in  my  infancy  with  everlasting  explanations  of 
how  things  were  done,  and  never  allowed  uninteUigently 
and  unscientifically  to  learn  that  things  were^  I  am  satisfied 
that  long  before  I  had  reached  my  teens  I  should  have 
gone  stark,  staring,  raving  mad. 

The  bright-eyed  little  mite  who  objected  to  Admiral 
Nelson  as  a  verb  actually  lived  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
a  house  which  belonged  to  Nelson's  father,  and  in  which 
some  believe  that  the  Norfolk  hero  was  bom ;  but  My 
Lords  encourage  adverbs  and  discourage  admirals.  The 
past  and  all  its  glories,  its  splendid  lessons,  its  solemn 
warnings,  those  grand  old  tales  that  make  the  veriest 
sluggard's  heart's  blood  tingle  as  he  reads — Let  them  go ! 
this  is  a  scientific  age.     Vive  la  grammaire  ! 
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"  If  I  were  to  draw  up  a  history  of  my  parish  in  words 
of  not  more  than  three  syllables,  and  to  weave  in  a 
number  of  interesting  facts  about  the  general  history  of 
England,  and  tell  them  little  stories  to  make  their  little 
flesh  creep,  would  My  Lords  let  it  pass  as  a  reading 
book  ?  "  I  asked  of  an  authority,  "  N — n — no  !  I  don't 
think  they  would,"  was  the  cautious  answer.  "  Because 
you  see,  &c.,  &c.,  &c." — I  was  too  crushed  to  give  due 
attention  to  the  rest. 

I  am  no  pessimist ;  "  my  faith  is  large  in  time  and  that 
which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end ; "  but  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  facts,  and  the  immediate  future  of  our  agri- 
cultural population  seems  to  me  to  be  gloomy.  There 
are  clouds  over  Arcady.  The  rustics  are  not  happy;  they 
are  sullen,  discontented,  averse  to  labour;  they  are  on  the 
alert  for  any  grievance,  they  are  ready  for  any  form  o^ 
rowdyism ;  they  have  no  love,  but  quite  the  reverse,  for 
those  who  are  only  anxious  to  serve  them ;  they  have  lost 
all  belief  in  kindliness  or  disinterested  motives;  they 
disdain  to  submit  to  such  restraints  as  religion  has  a 
tendency  to  impose.  There  has  been,  and  there  is,  a 
constant  drain  of  the  best  men  from  the  villages  to  the 
towns.  Physically  and  morally,  a  steady  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  our  Arcadian  swains  has  been  and  is 
going  on.  All  this  is  undeniable.  It  is  deplorable,  it  is 
menacing.     Is  it  irremediable  ? 

In  our  efforts  to  minimize  the  vice  or  the  sorrow  of  the 
masses — to  ameliorate  their  condition  or  to  raise  their 
tone — three  methods  may  be  resorted  to.  (I.)  We  may 
demand  of  the  Legislature  that  it  should  add  more  pages 
to  the  Statute-book,  and  make  people  happy  and  virtuous 
by  Act  of  Parliament     (II.)  We  may  issue  a   telling 
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prospectus  to  the  raonied  classes,  and  invite  them  to 
embark  in  a  safe  and  tempting  investment,  assuring  them 
that  our  schemes  for  promoting  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  will  yield  a  handsome  dividend. 
Or  (III.)  we  may  throw  ourselves  upon  the  generous 
sympathies  of  those  who  are  not  yet  ashamed  of  the  word 
philanthropy,  nor  even  afraid  of  being  held  up  to  ridicule 
as  Quixotic  simpletons. 

I.  The  deterioration  in  our  agricultural  labourers  is 
mainly  a  moral  deterioration,  due  in  great  measure  to 
certain  evils  inseparable  from  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  changes  which  have  gone  on  during  the  present 
century.  Our  Legislature  has  anxiously  watched  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  towns,  and  its  laudable  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  townsmen  have  done  much 
for  them,  but  it  has  left  the  peasantry  almost  entirely  out 
of  account. 

Obscene  language  and  blackguardism  of  the  vilest 
description,  for  which  the  town  rough  would  be  run  into 
a  police-cell  before  he  was  five  minutes  older,  may  be 
indulged  in  by  a  jaunty  Arcadian  with  absolute  impunity ; 
he  may  say  or  do  almost  what  he  pleases  and  where  he 
pleases,  unless  you  can  swear  that  his  conduct  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Hovels  which  the  raggedest  tramp  would  shun,  prefer- 
ring to  sleep  in  an  out-of-the-way  cow-house  lest  fever  or 
small-pox  should  bring  his  joyous  career  to  an  abrupt 
close — hovels  which  the  local  board  of  any  borough  in 
the  kingdom  would  condemn  in  a  week  as  unfit  for 
human  habitations,  are,  in  a  thousand  instances,  the  only 
places  that  our  country  people  can  lay  their  heads  in ; 
they  are  all  the  more  horrible  because  such  people  quietly 
acquiesce  in  their  lot  and  make  no  complaints.     In  the 
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removal  of  this  scandal  the  Legislature  might  help  us, 
but  from  Acts  of  Parliament  let  us  not  expect  too  much. 
Let  the  law  say  plainly  and  say  sternly,  "There  are 
certain  offences  against  decency  and  order,  certain  abomi- 
nations whose  existence  imperils  the  well-being  of  the 
community  which  must  be  endured  no  longer;  they  must 
be  put  down  !  "  Let  authority  put  forth  the  strong  arm 
and  ruthlessly  sweep  away  such  infamous  shanties  as  no 
human  beings  ought  to  be  born  in,  ought  to  live  in,  ought 
to  die  in.  That  being  done,  let  the  State  be  cautious  how 
it  attempts  more.  When  laws  punish  offences  and  smite 
the  offender  they  are  acting  within  their  province ;  when 
amateur  legislators  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  hobbies, 
and  laws  are  made  to  force  upon  us  this  or  that  panacea 
of  some  crazy  dreamer,  what  can  we  expect  but  ignomi- 
nious failures  ?  The  State  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to 
say,  "  Some  things  are  not  to  be,  and  some  things  are  not 
to  be  done ! "  But  when  helpless  idiots  scream  out 
hysterically,  "  Something  imist  be  done  ! "  the  wise  ruler 
of  a  great  nation  must  have  the  courage  to  answer, 
"Then  you'd  better  find  out  what  that  something  is — and 
do  it ! " 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  the  medical  officer  of  this  district, 
and  you  have  only  to  report  to  me  that  any  cottages 
in  your  parish  are  overcrowded,  and  it  will  become 
my  duty  to  represent  the  matter  at  head-quarters  ! " 
So  spake  the  worthy  doctor  to  a  Suffolk  vicar  last  year 
who  was  gnashing  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage.  "  Thank 
you  for  nothing  ! "  he  answered.  "  It  will  not  hurt  you 
if  I  bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  my  ears,  but  it  will  do 
no  more  good  than  if  I  complained  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  if  it  were  conceivable 
that  your  precious  head-quarters  would  or  could  shut 
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up  every  house  in  this  place  that  is  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  the  land  would  go  out  of  cultivation!" 

My  young  friend  is  a  good  young  man,  and  I'd  rather 
see  him  gnash  his  teeth  than  contentedly  console  himself 
with  lawn  tennis  when  the  devil  and  man  have  gone  into 
partnership  outside  his  gate;  but  he  was  wrong  in  thinking 
that  if  you  forbade  people  to  live  in  third-rate  pigsties 
you'd  throw  the  land  out  of  cultivation.  Somehow, 
sooner  or  later — perhaps  later — the  land  would  be  better 
tilled  than  it  is,  and  by  very  much  better  tillers. 

II.  Would  the  capitalist  help  us  out  of  our  difficulties  ? 
To  some  extent  I  think  he  would.  The  small  people 
who  buy  cottage  property  expect  to  get  7  per  cent, 
for  their  money,  and  they  get  it.  When  any  substantial 
repairs  are  absolutely  necessary — when,  for  instance,  a 
roof  falls  in,  or  a  row  of  tenements  is  getting  dangerous 
— when  a  house  is  vacated  and  nobody  has  the  courage 
to  take  it  till  the  winter  is  well  over,  then  the  wretched 
landlord  is  at  his  wits'  end,  and  if  he  be  deep  in  the 
lawyer's  books  the  property  comes  to  the  hammer.  It  is, 
of  course,  sold  at  a  loss,  and  the  new  purchaser  getting  it 
cheap  lays  out  a  little  money,  and  the  old  state  of  things 
begins  again.  The  last  man  gets  a  good  return,  and  the 
value  of  the  estate  is  increased,  but  he,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, looks  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it.  After  him  the 
deluge ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  is  his  harvest  to 
gather.  This  cottage  property  is  always  coming  into  the 
market,  and  always  procurable. 

If  the  law  insisted  on  a  minimum  of  cubic  feet  for 
agricultural  dwellings  as  it  does  for  town  dwellings,  there 
would  be  a  terrible  scare  among  the  small  proprietors, 
and  the  capitalist  would  have  his  chance.  Could  he  hope 
to  get  a  magnificent  return  for  his  money  ?    No  !     He 
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might  construct  decent  habitations  for  a  little  over  a 
hundred  pounds  apiece,  and  give  them  each  a  plot  of 
garden  ground,  and  easily  find  tenants  at  ^6  a  year. 
But  when  all  outgoings  were  paid,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  he  might  clear  3  per  cent,  on  his  outlay,  but 
he  must  not  expect  more.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
always  realize  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  if  the  property 
were  prudently  managed,  its  marketable  value  would  not 
jgreatly  diminish.  Nevertheless,  in  our  country  villages  it 
:is  just  as  well  that  at  the  outset  we  should  understand 
-that  house  property  is  never  likely  to  pay  the  conscientious 
.and  humane  speculator,  or  to  yield  returns  to  satisfy  the 
.monied  classes. 

III.  But  if  from  the  State  or  the  financiers — Mr. 
Byends  and   Mr.   Worldlywiseman — not  much  is  to  be 
.  expected,  is  there  no  hope  anywhere,  and  must  things  be 
allowed  to  drift  away  God  knows  whither  ? 

It  was  not  the  State  or  the  capitalists  that  filled  the  land 
with  churches  and  chapels,  that  took  the  lead  in  educating 
the  people,  that  gave  us  our  hospitals  and  refuges  and 
homes  for  the  sick  and  the  fallen,  the  stricken  and  the 
sad.  No,  it  was  not  the  State,  whose  functions  almost 
cease  with  the  repression  of  crime  and  the  enforcing  of 
order  and  the  protection  of  the  community ;  it  was  not 
the  capitalist,  prudendy  reminding  us  that  business  is 
business,  and  with  an  eye  turned  to  the  balance-sheet. 
It  was  Christian  Charity,  her  hps  a-tremble  with  an 
irrepressible  compassion,  in  her  eye  the  dew  of  perplexing 
tears,  her  step,  it  may  be  a  little  uncertain  as  she  went  on 
her  way,  faltering  sometimes,  and  sometimes  missing  the 
right  road ;  it  was  Christian  Charity,  plucking  by  the 
sleeve  this  man  and  that,  and  thrilling  the  hearts  of  them 
mth  her  foolish  cry  —  "  Oh,  think  of  the  sorrow  and 
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suffering  and  blindness,  and  all  the  wrong,  and  for  pity's 
sake  come  with  me  and  help!"  It  was  Christian  Charity 
that  made  the  world  better  and  happier,  ever  since  the 
first  dawn  of  progress — she  is  doing  it  now,  she  must  do 
it  again. 

What  is  it  that  wants  doing?  Much  more  than  may 
yet  be  touched  on;  but  first  and  foremost  stands  the 
pressing  need  of  housing  our  peasantry.  As  a  preliminary 
to  anything  else  that  may  be  feasible  this  should  be  looked 
to.  Peasant  proprietorship  may  be  dismissed  as  a  Utopian 
dream;  but  dwellings  where  comfort  and  cleanliness,  and 
decency  and  self-respect,  might  at  least  be  possible,  are 
within  the  region  of  the  attainable,  and  until  they  are 
attained  I  see  no  escape  from  the  degradation  which  has 
set  in,  no  hope  for  the  future. 

How  is  the  work  to  be  done  ?  In  the  way  that  every- 
thing has  been  done  which  has  to  any  great  extent 
advanced  the  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  masses  in  town  or  country — by  the 
generous  efforts  and  noble  sacrifices  of  those  who  have 
money  to  spend  and  do  not  grudge  to  spend  it  on  others 
than  themselves.  Never  mind  if  cunning  scoundrels 
make  their  account  of  your  soft-heartedness.  Never  mind 
if  some  benefit  largely  who  may  be  to  blame  for  the  very 
evils  that  call  for  remedy.  Never  mind  if  the  philosophers 
tell  you  that  you  are  tilting  against  the  laws  of  political 
econom)'.  Never  mind  if  you  meet  with  scant  gratitude. 
Here  is  an  infamous  blot  upon  our  boasted  civilization, 
which,  for  very  shame,  if  for  no  better  reason,  we  are 
called  to  wipe  out.  Other  things  may  wait,  this  cannot 
wait  much  longer. 

"Why,  the  man  is  going  in  for  a  new  benevolent 
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society ! "  Is  he  ?  Why  don't  you  say  he's  going  to  start 
a  new  bazaar  ? 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  very  little  faith  in  big  societies 
— the  mastodons  and  mammoths  of  philanthropy.  You 
may  easily  make  your  Nasmyth  hammer  a  size  too  large, 
and  I  for  one  am  no  advocate  for  the  employment  of  a 
vast  machinery  when  personal  effort  is  needed  and 
personal  sacrifices  have  to  be  made  and  personal  interest 
must  be  enlisted,  and  when  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
carried  on  is  such  that  no  precise  rules  can  be  safely  laid 
down.  This,  at  any  rate,  I  see  plainly,  that  the  little 
rookeries  in  our  open  parishes  are  a  blighting  curse,  and 
that  as  long  as  they  are  borne  with  the  agricultural  labourer 
must  be  kept  down,  he  must  sink  from  bad  to  worse. 
And  further,  I  see  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  the  evil 
than  by  buying  up  the  squalid  hovels  as  they  come  into 
the  market,  and  in  their  place  offering  to  their  much- 
enduring  occupants  that  which  they  have  never  had — a 
home. 

A  crusade  hke  this,  to  win  back,  not  a  Holy  Sepulchre, 
but  dweUing  places  for  living  men,  is  not  one  that  is  to  be 
carried  on  after  the  fashion  so  long  in  vogue — guinea 
subscriptions  and  collecting  cards,  annual  meetings  of 
members  with  a  noble  chairman  '*  urging  the  claims  of 
our  society,"  touting  and  trumpeting,  and  all  the  petty 
fiddle-faddle  that  is  growing  so  stale.  Cannot  we  do 
without  them  in  this  instance  ? 

Why  should  not  a  dozen  people  say  simply,  **  We  are 
ready  with  a  thousand  pounds,  or  two,  or  three,  when  you 
can  show  us,  or  any  one  of  us,  that  by  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  money  we  can  confer  a  real  and  permanent  benefit 
upon  a  neighbourhood  ;  acting  upon  such  suggestions  as, 
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presumably,  you  are  in  a  favourable  position  to  offer.  The 
responsibility  and  the  trouble  must  be  yours,  the  funds 
are  ours  and  shall  be  ready  at  demand.  As  to  the  details, 
we  will  look  into  them  when  the  fitting  moment  shall 
arrive  ?  "  Why  should  not  twenty  people  elsewhere  say 
the  same,  or  something  like  it  ?  There  is  no  need  of  a 
gigantic  organization,  still  less  of  uniformity  in  the  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  object  attempted.  "  Despise  not  the 
day  of  small  things."  Let  that  be  your  motto,  and 
solvitur  ambulayido  the  principle  which  you  adopt  at 
starting. 

Mistakes  will  be  made,  disappointments  will  be  experi- 
enced, hostile  criticism  will  be  ready  with  its  venom  ;  the 
gentlemen  who  have  failed  in  literature,  they  with  the 
itching  fingers  and  the  hard-nibbed  pens,  will  be  busy 
with  their  clumsy  ridicule  and  their  captious  sneers,  but 
it  will  not  be  long  before,  in  many  a  country  village  where 
the  despairing  parson — that  moral  policeman  whose  role 
is  not  yet  quite  played  out — is  devouring  his  heart,  and 
knows  that  he  can  no  more  stem  the  downward  current  that 
is  setting  all  one  way  than  he  could  breast  Niagara — there 
will  be  seen  the  smiling  homes  and  happy  faces  that  have 
not  been  known  there  for  many  a  long  day,  and  more  will 
have  been  done  to  raise  the  poor  people  out  of  their 
slough  of  despond  than  all  the  teachers  and  preachers  in 
Christendom  could  effect  in  a  millennium,  who  should 
tamely  acquiesce  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and 
lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  it  is  no  business 
of  theirs. 

The  clouds  have  gathered  in  Arcady's  horizon — they 
are  there  cumulous  and  dark — shall  they  clear  ? 


V. 

PEASANTS  HOMES  IN  ARCADY, 


The  Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1884. 
The  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men  in  this  country  has, 
during  the  last  few  months,  been  turned  to  what  has  now 
become  the  subject  of  the  hour ;  to  wit,  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes.  At  the  outset  of  the  discussion 
that  has  been  carried  on,  and  concurrently  with  the 
earliest  appeals  that  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  squalid 
classes  in  our  large  towns,  a  voice  was  raised  in  the 
interest  of  those  in  our  country  villages  who,  numeri- 
cally insignificant  as  compared  with  the  dwellers  in  the 
streets,  are  yet  from  the  statesman's  point  of  view  no  less 
deserving  of  our  serious  regard.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
feared  that  the  claims  of  the  greater  number,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  evils  complained  of  to  those  who  have 
ample  means  to  deal  with  those  evils,  and  the  tendency 
to  count  heads  when  setting  ourselves  to  work  out  our 
social  problems,  and  the  lazy  reluctance  to  mix  ourselves 
up  in  small  schemes  which  are  likely  to  involve  us  in 
personal  bother  after  we  have  paid  our  money,  and  imagine 
we  have  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of 
us,  may  have  the  effect  of  diverting  our  attention  from 
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any  cry  that  may  come  from  the  villages,  and  that  once 
again  people  may  forget  the  poor  rustics — leave  them  to 
take  their  chance,  and  get  out  of  their  difficulties  as  best 
they  may — and  allow  things  to  go  on  as  they  are,  indefi- 
nitely drifting — whither  ? 

We  are  worshippers  of  mass,  and  so  of  the  masses. 
Bigness  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  awe.  Big  ships, 
big  hotels,  big  shops,  big  drums,  big  dinners.  "  Sir,  you 
should  see  Moscow  if  you  want  to  know  what  architecture 
is,"  said  Tomkins,  who  travels  in  the  tallow  business. 
"  TherCy  sir,  are  the  grandest  buildings  in  the  world." 
"  Grandest,  Mr.  Tomkins  ? "  I  asked.  "  Did  you  say 
'  grandest '  or  '  biggest '  ?  "     What  are  we  coming  to  ? 

Some  years  ago  I  took  part  in  a  very  imposing  cere- 
mony— the  inaugurating,  I  think  they  called  it,  of  a 
monster  pumping-engine  which  was  to  develop  the  in- 
finite resources  of  a  certain  mine  in  Cornwall.  The 
promoter  of  the  undertaking  rose  from  the  rostrum 
erected  for  the  inevitable  speechification,  and  this  oration 
began :  "  That  pump,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  a  piston 
wider  by  four  inches  in  diameter  than  the  one  which 
drained  the  lake  of  Haarlem  !  Let  us  pray  ! "  And  pray 
we  did  accordingly.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  was  called 
upon  to  ask  from  the  Most  High  a  blessing  upon  the 
work  of  that  mighty  piston,  and  prosperity  upon  the 
gigantic  scheme.  "  Romancing  again  ?  "  Oh  dear,  yes  ! 
Of  course  he  is  romancing.  Nevertheless  that  worthy 
vicar  is  still  alive,  and  there  must  be  hundreds  of  people 
still  living  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
remember  the  feasting  if  they  have  forgotten  the  prayer. 
That  pump  was  very  big,  and  so  was  the  hole  it  pumped 
at.  It  pumped  up  nothing  but  water,  and  when  there 
was  no  more  water  to  pump,  the  shareholders  were  poorer 
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by  at  least  one  hundred  tliousand  pounds.  But  it  was  a 
sublime  pump. 

Take  another  instance  :  "I'm  an  apiary^  sir ! "  said  a 
shiny  being  who  called  upon  me  the  other  day.  "A 
what?"  "An  apiarist  is,  I  believe,  the  more  correct 
term,  sir;  and  I  am  soliciting  orders  for  my  new  hives !  " 
How  that  man  did  talk  1  He  had  got  hold  of  some 
scheme — and  I  am  seriously  informed  it  is  actually  a 
feasible  one — for  increasing  the  normal  size  of  the  common 
domestic  bee  {Apis  ignoratissima)  by  somehow  knocking 
two  cells  into  one,  and  producing  a  sort  of  double- 
barrelled  bee,  "and  adding  enormously  to  your  stock  of 
honey,  sir."  It  appears  that  we  can  absolutely  increase 
the  size  of  our  bees  indefinitely,  and  that  the  men  of  the 
future  will  have  hives  as  roomy  as  an  omnibus.  Appalling 
prospect !  Think  of  a  bee  as  big  as  a  rat  bouncing  into 
your  greenhouse,  bellowing  hoarsely  while  he  ravishes 
the  orchids,  or  flopping  into  the  nursery  sugar-basin, 
glaring  Avith  his  huge  eyes  at  the  terrified  baby.  Editli 
Evangeline — for  Sarah  Anns  have  gone  to  a  better  world 
— would  drop  down  inane  a  lump  of  hysterical  despair. 
We  shall  have  to  suppress  these  things  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment at  last.  Meanwhile  my  shiny  friend  does  not  lack 
for  orders,  and  if  he  has  his  will  he  will  speedily  improve 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  the  little  busy  bee  whom  we  used 
to  sing  of,  and,  because  we  sang  of,  to  love. 

Alas !  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  we  love  the  big 
things  after  all.  This  anxious  talk  about  the  masses 
betrays  more  fear  than  philanthropy.  Men  almost  con- 
fess in  so  many  words,  "  If  we  don't  do  something  for 
them,  they'll  do  for  us — confound  them  ! "  Pity  is  no 
true  child  of  Fear.  For  me,  I  do  not  live  among  the 
masses;  let  those  who  know  them  speak  out  as  they  do, 
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some  bravely,  some  wisely,  some  wildly.  The  masses 
will  never  lack  advocates  pleading  their  cause,  often  from 
very  mixed  motives,  and  their  advocates  will  always  be 
listened  to.  But  I  do  know  a  little  about  the  humble 
poor  in  the  country  villages,  living  in  too  many  instances 
with  none  to  care  for  them  save  the  parson  and  his  family 
— often  as  poor  as  themselves — and  none  to  speak  for 
them  save  such  as  wish  to  use  them  for  their  own  ends. 
The  great  stream  of  public  opinion  flows  on,  recking 
little  of  them  and  their  concerns,  hid  away  as  they  are  in 
the  quiet  little  corners  where  the  current  is  not  felt,  and 
hardly  an  eddy  of  the  rushing  tide  stirs.  No  one  takes 
account  of  their  struggles  or  wrongs.  If  crying  injustice 
is  done  them,  or  bitterness  consumes  their  hearts,  no 
remonstrance  comes. 

Let  me  not  be  mistaken  as  if  I  were  at  all  inclined  to 
set  up  the  claims  of  the  agricultural  labourer  against  those 
of  the  artisans  in  the  towns.  We  have  heard  enough  to 
shock  us  all,  to  horrify  us  all  during  the  past  few  months ; 
we  have  had  almost  more  than  enough  of  sensational 
stories  of  squalor,  besotted  brutality,  and  degradation, 
till  the  public  are  beginning  to  be  a  little  wearied  of  the 
sickening  details.  If  these  things  are  remediable,  let  us 
spare  no  efforts  to  find  out  the  remedy,  and  apply  it 
without  shrinking,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  chances  are 
that  no  one  remedy  will  be  found  sufficient,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  if  only  we  know 
how  to  extract  the  wisdom  and  leave  the  folly.  Foolish 
schemes  and  wild  ones  there  are  sure  to  be,  but  let  the 
most  foolish  have  their  say  if  they  can  get  a  hearing. 
Even  bunkum  has  its  use,  for  it  is  one  of  the  great  laws 
of  the  universe  that  there  should  be  everywhere  and  in 
all  things  much  allowance  for  waste.     Meanwhile — 
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Thank  God,  say  I,  for  any  plan 

To  raise  one  human  being's  level, 
Give  one  more  chance  to  make  a  man 

Or  anyhow  to  spoil  a  deviL 

It  is  a  very  hopeful  sign  that,  of  all  the  various  schemes 
that  have  been  ventilated  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  that  which  has  been  received 
with  most  favour  is  the  one  which  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  Miss  Octavia  HilL  That  heroic  lady  has  done 
what  she  has  done  by  sheer  personal  influence  and  force 
of  character ;  she  has  worked  alone,  and  in  her  own  way ; 
she  has  been  guardian  and  secretary,  inspector  and 
collector;  above  all,  she  has  been  her  own  committee 
and  her  own  board  of  management.  The  world  has  been 
ready  with  its  homage  now  that  success  has  crowned  her 
efforts ;  but  the  value  of  those  efforts  seems  to  some  of 
us  to  consist  very  much  less  in  what  may  be  called  the 
bigness  of  the  success  than  in  this,  that  Miss  Hill  has 
impressed  us  all  with  the  enormous  importance  oi person- 
ality as  a  factor,  which  some  reformers  are  too  apt  to 
leave  out  of  account  when  setting  themselves  to  solve 
great  social  problems.  Monster  evils,  we  are  told,  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  resorting  to  monster  machinery ; 
and  as  the  greatest  of  all  machines  is  that  convenient 
abstraction  the  State,  so  are  we  assured  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  a  certain  school  that  the  State  is  to  be  resorted 
to  as  the  grand  engine  for  effecting  everything  that  re- 
quires to  be  done.  Scarcely  less  imposing,  considering 
the  vast  resources  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  its  dis- 
posal, is  that  other  sublime  abstraction  the  ratepayers, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  to  fall  back  upon  equal  to  that 
which  Mr.  Montague  Tigg  described  as  "  a  figure  of  two 
with  as  many  oughts  after  it  as  the  printer  can  get  into 
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the  same  line."  What  cannot  these  two  vast  machines 
produce  between  them  ?  What  ?  One  thing  they  certainly 
cannot  produce — they  cannot  produce  another  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  by  the  offer  even  of  a  liberal  salary. 

Under  certain  conceivable  circumstances  the  necessity 
— we  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  duty — of  pro- 
viding shelter  for  the  working  classes  might  become  so 
urgent  as  to  demand  that  accommodation  should  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Mr.  Forwood 
says  that  things  have  reached  this  point  at  Liverpool. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Birmingham  is  so  far  from  requiring  any  such  drastic 
measure,  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  the  paradise 
of  the  working  man.  After  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  London  poor,  there  are  not  wanting  philan- 
thropists who  very  vehemently  protest  that  in  the 
metropolis,  taken  as  a  whole,  things  are  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  they  have  been  represented,  and,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  agencies  already  at  work  are  still  upon  their  trial, 
and  the  emergency  by  no  means  so  great  as  to  call  for 
State  aid.  It  is  not  in  England  that  the  difficulty  presses 
with  most  alarming  incidence.  In  Paris  the  working 
classes  seem  to  be  far  worse  off  than  in  London.  In 
Belgium  the  population  is  almost  twice  as  dense  as  in 
Great  Britain.  In  America  the  state  of  great  cities  is 
already  beginning  to  occasion  serious  alarm.  The  ques- 
tion of  housing  the  working  classes  is  larger  than  a 
national  one. 

Among  ourselves  we  seem  to  be  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  the  towns  can  settle  this  question  for  them- 
selves, some  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  We  are 
jealous  of  being  looked  after  too  much,  of  being  dictated 
to  in  matters  of  detail,  of  being  governed  by  a  department 
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of  the  executive.  It  is  otherwise  in  la  belle  France.  In 
view  of  the  alarming  increase  in  the  death-rate  which  has 
lately  been  made  public,  Paris  has  been  stricken  almost 
with  panic — except  that  people  in  a  panic  take  to  flight 
wildly,  and  from  Paris  nobody  runs  away.  Yet  if  it  be 
true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  in  thirteen  years  the 
mortality  per  thousand  from  typhoid,  diphtheria,  small- 
pox, and  scarlet  fever  has  increased  nearly  threefold,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Frenchmen  should  begin 
to  feel  uncomfortable  at  the  condition  of  their  metropolis, 
or  that  the  Municipal  Council  should  have  invited 
suggestions  from  practical  men  to  deal  with  the  evils 
that  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  response  to  this 
invitation  has  shown  not  only  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
public  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  but  it  has 
shown  also  the  amazing  fertility  of  resources  which 
Frenchmen  still  possess.  No  less  than  650  schemes 
have  been  sent  in  and  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  executive.  Among  them  all,  hardly  one  has  been 
put  forward  which  looks  to  philanthropists  as  a  class  from 
whom  any  aid  is  to  be  expected.  Paris  does  not  beheve 
in  philanthropy.  There  the  State  or  the  capitalists  are 
credited  with  infinite  resources.  The  tax-paying  classes 
and  the  monied  men  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  correct 
all  possible  evils ;  and  while  nobody  seems  to  think  that 
the  burdens  on  lands  can  be  increased  indefinitely, 
everybody  seems  to  believe  that  the  trading  classes  can 
bear  all  that  is  put  upon  them.  Nay,  some  French 
economists  are  already  beginning  to  tremble  for  the 
future  of  landed  interest,  and — more  far-seeing  than 
some  theorists  among  ourselves — they  have  already  be- 
gun to  utter  their  warning  that  what  is  wanted  is  not 
only  to  make  the  towns  more  pleasant  to  live  in,  but  to 
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make  the  country  more  attractive  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
It  is  strange  that  among  us  hardly  a  voice  has  been 
raised  to  sound  the  same  note.* 

Granted  that  the  house  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes  in  London  or  Liverpool  were  as  bad  as  the  most 
sensational  writers  have  declared  it  to  be,  this  does  not 
keep  the  countrymen  away;  the  cry  is,  Still  they  come- 
But  where  do  they  come  from?  Not  from  the  pretty 
cottages  with  the  pleasant  gardens ;  not  from  the  model 
houses  on  the  rich  man's  estate,  who  will  not  permit 
overcrowding,  and  whose  pride  and  delight  is  to  see  the 
woodbine  clambering  over  the  porch,  and  the  chubby 
children  patting  the  pig  in  the  sty.  They  come  from  the 
tumble-down  hovels  run  up  on  no  man's  land — Heaven 
knows  when  or  by  whom — the  hamlets,  as  we  call  them, 
for  want  of  any  better  name,  which  belong  to  the  firm 
of  Grasper,  Grind,  and  Sponge,  and  which  the  young 
fellows  whom  we  are  beginning  to  educate  find  simply 
uninhabitable.  In  the  towns  the  bad  houses  do  not 
drive  the  best  men  away,  in  the  country  they  do.  To 
the  towns  the  stream  of  immigration  flows  on,  unchecked 
by  any  deterrent  force  which  the  slums  may  exercise. 
In  the  country  the  labourer  is  not  deterred  from  going, 
he  is  only  deterred  from  staying.  It  is  to  him  a  hideous 
prospect  to  begin  where  his  father  left  off,  and  to  leave 
off  in  the  hole  where  you  ask  him  to  begin.  You  have 
taught  him  the  first  element  of  self-respect ;  at  any  rate, 
you  are  trying  to  teach  it  to  him.  It  is  not  for  want  of 
a  chance  of  acquiring  elementary  notions  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  decency,  if  he  has  not  learnt  something 
both  of  one  and  the  other.     You  are  enlarging  his  range 

'  But  see  the  speech  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  in  The  Times^ 
Jan.  26,  p.  10. 
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of  ideas,  stimulating  his  ambition,  appealing  to  his  imagi- 
nation, tempting  him  to  read  books  and  newspapers,  and 
in  so  far  as  you  succeed  in  your  laudable  endeavours  to 
raise  him  he  is  pretty  sure  to  ask  himself  and  others  some 
very  searching  questions,  to  look  ahead,  and  to  look 
around  him,  and  to  feel 

The  lift 
Of  a  great  instinct  shouting  Forwards  I 

Begin  where  his  father  left  off?  Nay;  he  is  already 
miles  in  advance  of  any  point  to  which  his  father  ever 
dreamt  of  attaining.  "Stay  here  to  grovel  with  the 
swine,  and  not  half  as  well  cared  for  ?  Not  I !  Tliere 
may  be  few  prizes  and  many  blanks  '  up  in  the  shires.' 
Here  there  are  none ;  I'll  try  my  luck  at  any  rate;  I  may 
rise — I  ean  hardly  fall — I  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yonder 
— not  here — they  tell  me  there  is  something  to  gain. 
Away  ! " 

So  the  drain  goes  on,  and  all  our  brightest  and  most 
adventurous  leave  us,  as  if  they  were  so  many  rats  afraid 
of  drowning  when  their  prescience  told  them  that  the 
ship  was  sinking.  The  towns  absorb  them  all.  London, 
the  devouring  monster,  with  its  ravening  maw  swallows 
them  down.  Liverpool,  that  sentina  gentium,  sucks  them 
in — some  to  sink,  some  to  rise.  You  do  not  rid  us  of 
our  worst,  you  only  rob  us  of  our  best  Can  it  admit 
even  of  question  whether  or  not  it  is  sheer  madness  to 
let  the  exhaustion  of  all  enterprise  and  all  personal  worth 
from  the  villages  go  unchecked  till  only  helots  are  left  to 
scratch  the  fields  and  feed  the  hogs  ? 

"You've  some  very  handsome  farm  buildings,  Mr. 
Dix." 

"So  I  oueht  to  have — I  farm  over  2,000  acres,  and 
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I've  six  landlords.  Why,  I've  ninety-seven  horses  at  work 
—all  told." 

"  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ?  " 

"  How  many  hands,  do  you  mean  ?  That's  as  it 
happens.  In  such  weather  as  this  we  turn  'em  off,  of 
course." 

Of  course !  They're  hands  already — coming  and 
going.  Hands,  and  very  cold  hands  in  the  frost  and 
snow.  Hands  with  scanty  fires  to  warm  themselves  at 
when  the  pools  are  ice  and  there's  nothing  to  do  on  the 
land.  Hands  that  feel  into  empty  breeches  pockets  then, 
and  find  small  comfort  in  that  kind  of  employment. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  the  twice  told  I  cannot  forbear 
from  reminding  my  readers  of  some  matters  which  may 
appear  to  many  too  obvious  to  require  being  dwelt  on. 
But  the  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  country  life  and  its, 
conditions — the  blank,  absolute  ignorance — on  the  part 
of  the  vast  majority  of  townsmen,  is  so  unfathomable- 
and  undeniable  that  the  only  chance  of  getting  any  hearing 
at  all  from  those  who  derive  their  knowledge  of  the 
country  exclusively  from  the  newspapers  is  by  stubborn 
reiteration  and  by  "  pegging  away."  Among  other  facts 
svhich  it  is  at  this  time  very  needful  to  insist  upon  is  this 
very  simple  one,  that  there  are  "  villages  and  villages." 
That  which  exists  on  a  large  scale  in  the  towns  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  country,  though  under  very  different 
conditions.  Arcady  has,  so  to  speak,  its  May  Fair  and 
its  Belgravia,  its  Bermondsey  and  its  Whitechapel.  That 
is,  there  are  parishes  which  are  pre-eminently  respectable 
— carriage-keeping  parishes ;  and  there  are  those  where 
it  may  be  said  that  every  one  is  working  for  his  daily 
bread. 

II 
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In  the  former  the  resident  landlord  is  supreme,  and 
owns  every  acre ;  he  has  his  well-appointed  mansion,  his 
home  farm,  his  bailiff's  house,  and  his  ornamental 
cottages :  the  labourers  are  well  cared  for  and  always 
fully  employed.  The  scamps  are  made  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable and  out  of  their  element,  and  occasionally 
banished — respectability  is  everywhere  in  the  air.  Such 
parishes  we  may  call  our  West  End  parishes.  Un- 
happily, but  necessarily,  these  happy  valleys  are  few 
and  far  between;  and,  moreover,  they  are  almost  in- 
variably small  residential  properties,  such  as  writers  of 
fiction  delight  in  creating  for  their  own  purposes,  though 
they  are  not  to  be  met  with  at  every  turn.  Here  every- 
thing has  been  done  and  is  done  to  make  the  rustic's  lot 
a  happy  one ;  the  labourer  has  nothing  to  complain  of, 
and  in  fact  he  does  not  complain. 

It  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture  that  presents  the 
ugly  features  :  our  East  End  parishes,  our  Whitechapels 
and  Bermondseys,  where  no  one  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
man has  lived  for  centuries;  where  the  tithes  go  into 
the  pocket  of  some  lay  impropriator,'  and  the  parson 
has  a  scant  vicarage  and  a  hungry  family;  where  there 
are,  say,  fifty  owners  of  land  all  more  or  less  needy; 
and  such  as  are  not  needy — all  greedy.  If  you  want 
to  see  what  somebody  has  called  man-sties  you  may 
find  them  there.  The  squalor  is  different  from  that  which 
the  town  slums  present.  These  poor  cottagers  cannot 
keep  out  the  breath  of  heaven  however  much  they  may 
try ;  they  have  no  temptation  to  hide  their  refuse  undei 

'  In  one  case  the  lay  rector  of  an  important  Norfolk  parish  has 
been  living  in  Australia  for  many  years,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are 
r^;ularly  sent  out  to  him,  or  were  so  sent  till  a  few  months  ago, 
when  the  property  was  put  up  to  auction. 
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the  bed ;  they  have  only  to  open  the  door  and  empty  the 
pail.  As  for  the  "  filthy  pieces  of  carpet  matting  "  which 
seemed  to  shock  Dr.  Talbot  so  much,  a  man  would  have 
a  perfect  genius  for  upholstery  who  could  find  place  for 
matting  in  a  room  nine  feet  square  and  seven  feet  high, 
with  six  people  sleeping  in  it.  Except  where  the  thatched 
roof  is  still  to  be  found,  it  is  seldom  that  you  meet  with 
that  horrible  abundance  of  vermin  which  makes  the  town 
slum  so  sickening  to  visit.  Nor  is  the  countryman  so 
susceptible  to  cold  as  the  townsman.  He  does  not  work 
in  a  heated  workshop ;  he  is  not  so  apt  to  stuff  up  the 
crevices  with  rags ;  you  may  usually  know  that  his  wife 
is  at  home  by  seeing  the'  door  wide  open  on  all  occasions 
when  heavy  rain  is  not  falling.  But  as  to  mere  miserable 
discomfort  town  and  country  are  about  on  a  par ;  and  in 
one  respect  the  townsman  is  often  much  better  off  than 
the  villager.     He  is  better  supplied  with  water. 

I  remember  a  village  being  thrown  into  a  perfect  frenzy 
by  the  discovery  that  a  drunken  ratcatcher  '*  for  a  lark  " 
had  thrown  a  dozen  rats  into  a  well  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
deep.  It  was  in  summer,  and  the  ponds— ///i-  we  call 
them  in  Arcady — were  very  low:  there  were  only  two 
other  wells  in  the  parish.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
whole  population  were  allowed,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to 
resort  to  one  of  these  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  while 
the  emergency  lasted.  After  incessant  and  unremitting 
labour  they  fished  up  the  drowned  rats  in  a  semi-putrid 
state,  and  things  returned  to  their  normal  condition ;  a 
couple  of  hundred  people  quietly  acquiescing  in  scooping 
up  their  water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  another 
case  a  small  owner  of  fifteen  cottages — falsely  so  called 
— locks  up  the  common  pump,  and  permits  access  to  it 
only  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  when  a  drought  sets  in ;  and 
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I  know  a  nest  of  a  dozen  hovels  in  another  place  where 
the  only  well  was  found  to  be  dangerously  polluted,  the 
fact  having  never  been  suspected  till  an  outbreak  of 
smallpox  brought  an  inspector  of  nuisances  down  upon 
the  four  owners.  The  tenants  indignantly  protested 
against  interference,  and  loudly  proclaimed  that  the 
water  was  good  enough  for  them,  and  if  the  well  was 
poisoned  it  was  the  inspector  that  did  it.  Under  pres- 
sure, however,  something  was  done :  the  minimum  of 
expense  was  incurred,  but  I  believe  one  of  the  four 
"  landlords  "  did  the  work  or  paid  for  it ;  the  other  three 
got  off  scot-free.  We  import  a  great  deal  of  our  water 
in  Arcady  from  a  considerable  distance;  it  comes  in 
barrels  from  the  brewery.  It  is  rather  expensive  to  wash 
our  linen  in,  and  it  is  particularly  nasty  to  make  tea  with. 
For  such  purposes  Arcady  prefers  her  puddles. 

O  you  good  people  who  set  up  the  drinking  fountains 
for  men  and  beasts  at  the  corners  of  your  streets,  think 
of  the  dumb  animals  in  human  form,  to  whom  a  water- 
butt  is  a  most  important  piece  of  personal  property. 
The  poet  little  thought  that  the  day  would  come  when  in 
the  richest  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  an  indig- 
nant affirmative  answer  could  be  oftener  than  not  the  only 
true  answer  to  his  question — 

Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum 

Quam  quae  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum  ? 

In  another  respect,  too,  as  my  old  friend  Mr.  Harry 
Jones  has  pointed  out,  the  townsman  is  far  better  off  than 
the  villager ;  he  can  always  get  good  milk.  In  many  a 
country  parish  the  labourer's  wife  and  children  can  almost 
as  easily  buy  fresh  salmon.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  very  serious,  the  momentous  effect  which 
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this  one  want  niust  inevitably  produce  upon  the  physique 
of  the  rural  population  in  a  few  generations.  The  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  may  be  purchased  at 
a  very  heavy  cost  indeed  to  the  lesser  number.  Here 
again  the  Dun  Cow  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  weary  j  her 
pail  is  always  full,  though  the  milk  is  not  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
"motive  power  "  for  carrying  out  reforms  in  the  towns. 
In  the  open  parishes  of  the  country  the  difficulty  is  tenfold 
gi-eater.  The  small  owners  of  cottage  property  in  the  vil- 
lages are  often  very  powerful  people  in  their  way :  they  keep 
the  village  shop,  they  own  a  small  public-house,  they  are 
leading  personages  at  the  chapel,  they  are  a  little  "before 
the  world,"  are  busy,  active,  and  unscrupulous.  They 
walk  with  a  stick,  as  we  say  in  Arcady ;  i.e.,  "  they  ain't 
no  need  to  work,  same  as  a  poor  man."  They  can  make 
themselves  feared,  and  their  neighbours  know  it,  and 
l)refer  to  wink  at  much  which  they  would  gladly  see 
mended ;  but  who  is  to  bell  the  cat  ?  If  you  were  to 
pass  a  law  to-morrow  whereby  a  thousand  infamous 
labourers'  houses  would  have  to  be  shut  up  or  rebuilt,  he 
would  be  a  very  bold  man — a  village  Hampden,  indeed — • 
who  would  have  the  pluck  to  lodge  a  complaint.  When- 
ever the  day  comes,  as  I  hope  it  may,  when  a  righteous 
Nemesis  overtakes  the  firm  of  Grasper  and  Co.,  the 
blow  will  have  to  be  dealt  by  some  one  who  has  no  per- 
sonal connection  with  the  neighbourhood.  That  work 
must  be  done  by  no  local  authority.  I  for  one  should 
have  no  objection  to  "  the  Government "  doing  this,  the 
dirty  work  of  putting  down  abuses  and  saying,  "This 
thing  must  stop ! "  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  this 
would  be  but  the  beginning ;  and  when  you  had  made 
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this  necessary  beginning,  the  problem  of  how  to  provide 
better  dwellings  for  our  peasantry  would  still  remain  to 
be  solved. 

In  the  meantime  are  we  to  sit  still  and  moan  ?  Few 
except  the  wilder  theorists  start  with  the  assumption  that 
the  taxpaying  portion  of  the  nation  are  bound  to  find 
house-room  for  the  untaxed,  or  that  every  child  born  within 
the  four  seas,  whether  begotten  in  wedlock  or  not,  has  a 
right  to  claim  not  only  food  and  raiment,  but  a  roof  over 
his  head,  and  every  facility  to  produce  and  rear  a  family. 
Communist  orators  may  inscribe  this  nonsense  upon 
their  banners,  and  flaunt  them  in  our  faces  ad  nauseam  ; 
but  the  nearer  we  get  to  anything  like  a  general  admission 
of  such  a  theory — paradoxical  though  it  may  sound — the 
nearer  we  get  also  to  its  repudiation  by  all  sane  people ; 
and  the  nearer  must  the  time  be  when  outraged  common 
sense,  awaking  from  its  long  lethargy,  will  find  a  voice  and 
will  speak  out  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

Nor  are  there  many  who  will  accept  with  equanimity 
the  position  that  every  sot  and  ruffian  who  has  had  his 
chance  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood  and  has  thrown  it 
away  may  always  retain  his  hold  upon  his  castle,  which  an 
Englishman's  home  is  said  to  be,  at  the  expense  of  those 
whose  struggle  has  only  just  begun,  and  who  are  striving 
manfully  to  hold  their  own.  In  point  of  fact,  the  rate- 
payers of  Wapping  and  Whitechapel  have  as  much  upon 
their  shoulders  as  they  can  well  bear;  and  it  may  very 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  scheme  of  affiliating  for 
rating  purposes  a  West  End  parish  on  to  a  pauperized 
district  at  the  other  end  of  the  town — a  scheme  which 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  hinted  at  as  deserving  of  consideration 
— is  one  at  all  likely  to  find  much  favour  except  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Have-nots.     Hence,  in  despair  of  finding  a 
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victim  elsewhere,  and  in  the  hope  of  getting  on  the  right 
side  of  the  labourers  if  they  can  only  give  them  a  cr}' 
which  they  can  understand,  some  hirelings  are  rather 
loudly  calling  out  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  are  they  who 
must  find  dwellings  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  that  the 
landlords  must  house  the  labourers. 

Note  that  in  Paris  the  latest  cry  of  the  Proletariate  has 
been  A  has  la  bourgeoisie  !  With  us  there  has  begun  in 
some  quarters  another  cry,  Do7vn  with  the  landlords! 
There,  confiscate  property  !  Here,  confiscate  land.  And, 
to  their  shame,  and  to  the  shame  of  that  Liberal  party  of 
which  they  profess  to  be  the  advanced  guard,  there  are 
not  wanting  certain  apostles  of  anarchy  perfidiously  pre- 
tending to  be  pioneers  of  progress  who  take  irp  such 
cries.  These  men,  as  if  they  were  bent  on  dragging 
through  the  mire  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  life  which  our  fathers  fought  and  toiled 
for,  and  which  our  children  will  spit  upon  our  graves  if 
we  betray — these  men  are  now  walking  backwards  with 
grimaces  and  prostrations  before  their  new  Mahdi,  and  as 
if  some  fresh  revelation  had  burst  upon  mankind  they 
hail  with  exorbitant  paeans  the  advent  of  an  American 
pretender,  greeting  him  as  a  second  Messiah  and  the 
great  discoverer  of  our  age.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  we 
must  send  across  the  Atlantic  for  an  itinerant  lecturer  to 
instruct  us  in  a  new  political  economy  and  a  new  ethical 
philosophy  based  upon  the  negation  of  all  that  facts 
establish  or  history  has  to  teach  ?  To  the  grand  young 
giant  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  we  are  under 
enormous  obligations.  America  has  been  our  teacher  in 
a  hundred  different  ways,  and  we  are  not  yet  too  old  to 
learn  such  lessons  as  wisdom  has  to  give  us;  but  it  is 
not  the  wisdom  of  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen  that  these 
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demagogues  hold  out  their  hands  for,  but  the  folly  ;  not 
the  genuine  article,  but  the  shoddy. 

O  Libye  !  Disjunge  boves,  dum  tubera  mittas. 

It  isn't  the  breadstuff's  we  ask  for  from  Michigan, 

It's  the  toadstools  we  look  to  to  make  us  all  rich  again. 

"  The  landlords."  Who  are  the  landlords  ?  Mr.  George 
starts  by  confessing  almost  in  so  many  words  that  he 
cannot  answer  the  question.  He  says  it  is  so  very  difficult 
to  get  any  information  on  the  subject,  that  he  must  be 
excused  for  inventing  his  facts  and  constructing  a  pyramid 
of  theories  upon  an  apex  of  gratuitous  assumptions.  He 
says  we  can  only  guess  at  the  income  of  "the  landlords" 
of  England ;  and  his  admirers  shout  "  Hear,  hear  !  "  as 
if  they  were  wholly  of  his  mind. 

An  American  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  that 
there  is  such  a  manual  as  Bradshaids  Railway  Guide ; 
but  what  should  we  think  of  Tomkins  if  he  were  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  that  useful  publication,  and  he  a 
commercial  traveller?  What  are  we  to  say  of  English 
gentlemen  setting  up  for  politicians — nay,  if  you  please, 
advanced  politicians — who  proclaim  that  in  one  thing  at 
any  rate  Mr.  George  is  right,  for  we  really  do  know 
nothing  about  the  rental  of  our  land  ?  "  Difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  rental  of  the  land  of  England  ?  "  Why,  there 
is  not  a  square  mile  of  land  whose  history  during  the  last 
five  hundred  years  might  not  be  found  out  if  it  were 
worth  the  trouble.  There  is  not  an  acre  whose  rent  is  not 
known.  There  is  not  a  plot  of  garden  ground  that  is  not 
scheduled  and  included  in  the  rate-books  of  the  parish  in 
which  it  lies.  You  may  cheat  the  revenue  almost  to  any 
extent  of  the  income  tax  for  which  you  are  liable,  but  I 
should  like  to  find  that  paragon  of  successful  knavery 
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who  could  escape  the  payment  of  his  rates  and  taxes 
upon  land.  No  one  pays  less  than  his  due  on  that  score. 
It  is  hardly  more  than  seven  years  since  Mr.  Bright 
moved  for  a  Summary  of  the  Returns  of  Owners  of  Land 
in  England  and  Wales,  which  two  months  afterwards  Sir 
John  Lambert  handed  in,  and  which  was  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1876.  That  summary 
was  compiled  from  the  two  ponderous  folios  which  were 
issued  less  than  nine  years  ago,  and  which  it  was  hoped 
would  make  out  a  case  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
they  did  make  out,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  those 
who  in  their  generation  were  less  astute  than  Mr.  George. 
They  asked  for  facts  and  got  them.  Having  got  them, 
they  found  it  convenient  to  be  silent,  at  any  rate  for  a 
while.  The  last  thing  that  the  American  intends  to  do 
is  to  be  silent.  Under  the  circumstances  the  only  thing 
that  remains  to  do  is  to  suppress  the  facts.  Mr.  George 
is  not  afraid  of  figures,  whatever  he  may  be  of  facts.  He 
estimates  the  net  income  from  the  land  after  paying  all  the 
taxes  and  all  the  tax-gatherers  at  three  hundred  millions 
a  year.  The  only  difficulty  that  presents  itself  is,  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  money.  But  widows  at  a  hundred  a  year 
apiece  will  go  some  way,  and  there's  no  knowing  but  that 
the  time  may  come  when  even  old  bachelors  and  widowers 
may  receive  a  share.  Fathers  of  families  must,  however, 
expect  to  suffer  for  the  sin  of  marrying  and  keeping  alive, 
though  even  they  may  hope  for  a  share  of  the  spoil  by 
urging  the  plea  that  they  are  desolate  orphans. 

Hsec  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescent. 

The  Return  of  Owners  of  Land  (exclusive  of  the 
metropolis),   printed  by  command  in    1875,  was  com- 
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piled  from  the  rate-books  of  every  parish  in  England 
and  Wales.  That  no  errors  should  be  discoverable  in  i 
register  embracing  several  million  entries  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable ;  that  those  errors  are  surprisingly  few  is  a 
conviction  that  grows  stronger  and  stronger  with  all  who 
most  carefully  examine  the  returns.  That  any  very  great 
change  in  the  subdivision  or  the  aggregation  of  landed 
estates  in  the  country  has  taken  place  during  the  last  nine 
years  is  not  probable,  though  it  may  very  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  breaking  up  of  the  larger  properties  has  been 
going  on  in  many  more  instances  than  could  be  found 
for  the  reverse  process  of  building  up  great  estates  by  the 
absorption  of  small  ones.  When  the  returns  were  made 
up  there  was  a  total  of  33,012,091  acres  in  the  ownership 
of  966,275  proprietors,  all  whose  names  are  given,  and 
the  extent  of  whose  several  holdings  is  minutely  specified, 
with  their  gross  rental  in  every  case  set  down.  There 
were  besides  6,448  owners  the  areas  of  whose  estates  are 
not  given,  though  the  rental  is  included  in  the  returns ; 
and  there  were  113  owners  whose  rental  does  not  appear, 
probably  because  their  lands  were  out  of  cultivation. 

Leaving  these  two  classes  out  of  account,  we  find  that 
the  gross  rental  of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  ;!£"96,52i,o49.  Call  the 
number  of  owners  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand, 
and  the  gross  rental  ninety-six  and  a  half  millions,  and 
you  have  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  facts  as  they 
stand.  Supposing  this  income  to  be  confiscated  by  the 
State,  and  remembering  that  it  is  already  charged  with  a 
land  tax  of  a  million  sterling  plus  an  income  tax  of — 
shall  we  say — fivepence  in  the  pound,  not*  to  speak  of 
poor  rates,  highway  rates,  county  rates,  and  the  rest,  and 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  country  can  hardly  be  set 
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down  at  less  than  eighty-five  millions,  think  of  the  blank 
despair  that  would  take  hold  of  the  weedy  widows  and 
desolate  orphans  when  they  applied  for  their  share  of  the 
surplus,  even  with  the  additional  eighteen  millions  thrown 
in  which  Scotland  might  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
from  her  broad  acres. 

But  how  is  this  income  distributed  ?  Two-thirds  of  it 
is  divided  among  people  who  are  owners  of  less  than  500 
acres.  Two-thirds  of  the  remainder  is  absorbed  by  owners 
of  less  than  5,000  acres.  The  residuum  comes  to  those 
whose  estates  exceed  5,000  acres,  and  whose  number 
amounts  to  874,  or  an  average  of  about  seventeen  to 
every  county  from  Rutland  to  Yorkshire. 

But  let  us  narrow  our  field  of  view.  Come  back  to 
Arcady,  and  see  how  we  stand.  East  Anglia,  from  being, 
as  it  once  was,  by  far  the  richest  province  in  the  kingdom, 
has  become  perhaps  the  poorest  district  south  of  the 
Tweed.  We  have  no  minerals,  no  coal,  no  commerce,  no 
manufactures,  no  great  watering-places  where  aliens  come 
and  settle  for  six  months  in  the  year,  bringing  their  money 
with  them  and  leaving  it  behind  them ;  we  ha-^e  only  our 
land.  The  returns  give  for  Norfolk  a  grand  total  of 
1,234,883  acres,  and  a  gross  rental  of  ;^2,4o8,795.  This 
tract  of  land  is  divided  among  26,648  owners. 

Are  these  "the  landlords"?  Sixteen  thousand  five 
hundred  of  them  own  less  than  an  acre.  Shall  we  leave 
these  small  owners  out  of  account?  Good  I  Then  we  must 
leave  their  rental  out  of  account  also.  It  happens  to 
amount  to  an  aggregate  of  over  ^^5  00, 000 ;  but  we  have 
still  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres  and  a  rental  of  about 
two  millions  sterling  to  deal  with.  But,  again,  85,000 
acres  belong  to  upwards  of  7,000  small  proprietors  who 
own  less  than  50  acres ;  shall  we  say  that  every  struggling 
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wretch  who  owns  thirty  or  forty  acres,  mortgaged  up  to 
the  hilt  and  hardly  able  to  pay  the  mortgagee,  is  one  of 
the  landlords  who  are  to  be  execrated  and  denounced  as 
robbers?  Where  are  we  to  begin?  Surely  not  at  the 
yeoman  who  farms  500  acres  of  his  own  land,  and  those 
500  acres  his  all,  in  which  every  shilling  he  has  in  the 
world,  and  oftentimes  many  a  shilling  which  he  has  not 
in  the  world,  is  invested. 

I  write  from  a  parish  which  is  one  of  a  group  of  three 
lying  side  by  side.  The  acreage  of  these  parishes  is 
respectively  2,541,  3,470,  and  4,560.  In  the  first  there 
are  fifty-two  owners  of  the  soil ;  in  the  second  fifty-one, 
in  the  third  eighty-nine.  In  no  one  of  these  parishes — 
covering  an  area  of  more  than  sixteen  square  miles — is 
there  any  single  estate  that  could  conceivably  support  a 
country  gentleman's  mansion ;  and  in  point  of  fact  there 
is  not  a  single  resident  proprietor  who  owns  five  hundred 
acres.  Which  of  these  192  owners  of  the  soil  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  victims  whom  it  is  advisable  to  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  community  ? 

The  closer  you  look  at  that  ideal  creature,  the  greedy, 
grinding,  tyrannical,  haughty,  bloated  landlord,  the  more 
Protean  does  he  turn  out  to  be ;  and  in  sheer  despair, 
since  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  we  will  schedule 
every  rogue  who  owns  more  than  1,000  acres  as  a  member 
of  that  class  of  wicked  men  with  whom  we  are  concerned. 
In  the  county  of  Norfolk  there  are  just  222  of  these  land- 
lords, exactly  half  of  whom  own  less  than  2,000  acres, 
with  an  average  of  less  than  1,300  acres  apiece,  and  an 
average  gross  income  of  a  little  over  two  thousand  a  year. 
If  these  hundred  and  eleven  gentlemen  have  nothing  else 
to  depend  upon  but  their  bare  acres,  with  a  capital 
mansion  to  keep  up  and  a  family  to  provide  for,  there  is 
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not  a  prudent  tradesman  in  Oxford  Street  who  would 
change  places  with  anyone  of  them;  not  one  whose  mere 
estates  in  land  Barclay  and  Perkins  could  not  buy  up 
with  their  old  iron  hoops.  There  is  no  man  in  the  com- 
munity who  is  a  poorer  man  than  he  \vho  has  to  live  in  a 
country  house  and  keep  up  appearances  on  fifteen  hundred 
a  year.  It  always  has  been  so ;  it  was  so  in  Horace's 
days  in  Italy,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Then,  too, 
the  poor  gentleman  was  an  object  of  compassion.  You 
could  soon  tell  even  in  those  days  whether  or  not  a  man 
had  a  margin  invested  in  consols  or  bank  shares  to  fall 
back  upon — the  broad  acres  were  then,  too,  a  very  bad 
investment ;  the  condition  of  his  fences  told  their  own 
tale,  his  gardens  were  a  poor  makeshift,  the  strong  point 
there  being  the  weeds — the  lucky  landlords  were  they 

Quorum 
Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  look  of  their  houses, 
They'd  money  at  call — in  the  funds. 

But  if  these  first  hundred  and  eleven  Norfolk  landlords 
have  no  more  than  their  land,  you  may  as  well  try  to  get 
blood  out  of  a  stone  as  try  and  make  them  build  houses 
for  other  people's  labourers.  We  come  down  to  the  last 
hundred  and  eleven,  owning  an  average  of  a  little  over 
5,000  acres,  with  a  rent-roll,  now  very  seriously  reduced, 
of  a  little  over  ^^6,000  apiece.  Here  are  your  great 
Norfolk  landlords. 

In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  again,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  land  is  owned  by  men  whose  holdings  are  under  500 
acres,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  in  a  financial  condition  that  would  move  the 
pity  of  any  human  being  except  a  townsman  rabid  with 
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blind  hatred  of  a  class  whose  only  crime  is  a  morbid  de- 
sire to  live  in  the  homes  where  their  fathers  lived  and  died. 
As  for  the  big  men — the  aristocrats  who  are  supposed 
to  give  themselves  airs — it  is  to  be  feared  there  are  not  a 
dozen  of  them  in  the  whole  of  East  Anglia  at  the  present 
moment  whose  gross  rental  would  amount  to  ten  thousand 
a  year.  But  when  ignorant  people  talk  of  the  great 
landlords,  and  propose  that  they  are  the  men  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  do  everything  that  needs  doing  and 
that  others  have  left  undone,  they  never  seem  to  know 
that  it  is  only  upon  the  large  estates  that  the  labourer  is 
decently  housed,  and  only  when  the  land  is  subdivided 
among  a  host  of  small  proprietors  that  the  poor  are  help- 
less and  friendless,  and  the  peasantry  the  dupes  of  every 
paid  agitator  who  comes  in  their  way. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  coddling  and  pauperizing 
the  labourer.  Do  you  seriously  mean  to  lay  it  down  that 
it  is  demoralizing  to  a  sick  family  to  tide  them  over  a 
difficulty  by  holding  out  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship when  they  most  need  it  ?  Is  it  demoralizing  to  help 
the  needy  breadwinner  in  his  distress,  and  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  workhouse  when  labour  is  scarce  and  he  is 
down  in  his  luck,  instead  of  handing  him  over  remorse- 
lessly to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  guardians,  who  will 
virtuously  present  him  with  an  order  for  the  House,  and 
bid  him  take  that  or  starve?  That  is  what  the  resident  pro- 
prietor cannot  bring  himself  to  do.  It  is  what  no  country 
clergyman  who  has  any  "  bowels  and  mercies  "  can  bring 
himself  to  do  without  shame.  We  are  bad  political 
economists  ;  Christ's  gospel,  which  we  have  to  teach  and 
preach  and  live  by,  makes  us,  I  suppose,  thick-headed. 
Ay !  and  thank  God  the  pernicious  effect  of  that  same 
gospel,  together  with  other  gentle  influences  more  or  less 
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attributable  to  its  power,  acts  upon  the  resident  squire 
who  Hves  among  his  people,  and  has  known  them  from 
their  childhood.  His  tenantry  actually  do  not  hate  him 
— deluded  yokels  ! — they  do  not  even  wish  things  other 
than  they  are.  It  was  on  Lord  Kimberley's  estate  that  a 
Georgian  orator  the  other  day  was  laughed  to  scorn,  and 
tumbled  off  his  tub;  and  it  is  notorious  that  rarely,  except 
in  the  open  parishes,  do  the  demagogues  make  headway. 
But  then  in  the  close  parishes  the  people  are  "demoralized" 
by  having  decent  dwellings  which  pay  little  or  no  interest 
for  the  money  expended. 

"I'll  be  baywnd  as  that  there  larned  Doctor  ain't  never 
seen  Helmingham,"  said  one.  "  Yow  tell  him  from  me 
as  he  wouldn't  ha'  talkt  o'  bad  housen  if  he'd  ever  been 
to  Helmingham  ! "  "  No  I "  broke  in  another,  "  nor 
Stow-Bardolph  neither,  nor  Creak,  nor  Honingham. 
Whoi !  there's  scores  on  'em  where — I  mean  to  say — as 
the  labourers  are  a  deal  better  off  than  the  small  farmers 
in  the  tother  places  ! "  ^  Exactly  so,  but  these  are  just 
the  places  where,  as  I  have  said,  the  peasantry  have  less 
than  nothing  to  complain  of.  These  are  the  parishes 
where  the  landlord  who  is  paramount  has  a  heart  and  a 
conscience.  These  are  not  the  open  parishes,  where  the 
smaller  owners  are  screwing  and  pinching,  and  where  to 
the  meanest  and  the  neediest  the  labourer  has  to  look  for 
a  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head. 

*  Helmingham  Hall,  Sufiblk,  the  seat  of  Lord  ToUemache,  has 
been  described  to  me  as  '*  the  Paradise  of  the  agricultural  labourer.' 
On  the  estate  of  Stow-Bardolph  every  labourer's  cottage  was  rebuilt 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hare.  They  look  like  small 
farmhouses.  At  North  Creak,  where  Earl  Spencer  has  what  is  called 
a  shooting  box,  the  houses  are  said  to  be  "  show  places."  But  it  is 
invidious  to  single  out  names  when  so  many  might  be  added  to  the 
list. 
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Meanwhile  in  these  latter  places  the  condition  of  affairs 
is  abominable,  and  thus  we  are  brought  back  once  more 
to  the  old  question.  If  we  sweep  away  the  condemned 
hovels,  who  is  to  provide  habitable  houses  ?  Not  the 
State.  The  most  extreme  theorists  do  not  yet  venture  to 
propose  that.  Not  the  landlords  of  loo  acres;  they 
would  be  beggared  en  masse  if  you  rated  them  to  find 
cottages  in  the  proportion  of  two  apiece.  Not  the 
owners  of  i,ooo  acres ;  they  would  make  mincemeat  of 
their  estates,  and  give  away  their  fields  to  the  first  appli- 
cant rather  than  face  the  consequences  of  an  impost 
which  would  mean  to  them  inevitable  ruin.  If  you 
throw  the  burden  upon  the  man  of  10,000  acres  you 
throw  it  upon  the  only  man,  who,  on  his  own  domain,  has 
been  and  is  doing  all  that  needs  to  be  done — nay,  the  man 
who  in  some  cases  miserable  jealousy  accuses  of  "spoiling 
his  labourers  and  pauperizing  them,  doing  too  much  for 
them,  and  making  them  above  their  station." 

Whether  any  beneficent  landlord  has  been  guilty  of 
these  atrocities,  or  any  fussy  Lady  Bountiful  has  robbed 
the  sons  of  the  soil  of  their  independence,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  for  one  am  not  afraid  of  too  much  good  being  done  for 
any  one  class  by  another. 

Theory  thinks  Fact  a  pooty  thing, 
And  wants  the  banns  read  right  ensuing ; 

But  Fact  won't  noways  wear  the  ring 
W'thout  years  of  setting  up  and  wooing. 

There  will  always  be  model  schools,  and  model  farms, 
and  model  parishes,  which  show  what  may  be  done  with- 
out at  all  indicating  what  it  is  everywhere  advisable  to 
do.  It  is  not  necessary  that  in  every  parish  there  should 
be  a  condition  of  affairs  such  as  may  be  seen  at  Sandring- 
ham.     What  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  think  proper  to  do 
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■upon  his  estate  can  be  imitated  only  at  a  distance  by 
men  in  the  rank  of  subjects.  Moreover,  his  Royal 
Highness  is  more  than  a  mere  landlord,  he  is  more  even 
than  the  heir  to  the  throne ;  he  is  his  father's  son,  and  as 
such  he  has  a  wealth  of  memories  which  he  is  not  likely 
to  forget,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  responsibility 
for  the  future  that  lies  before  him.  Have  we  forgotten 
that,  while  some  of  the  new  lights  were  scarcely  more 
than  schoolboys,  it  was  the  Prince  Consort  who  stood  in 
the  van  of  those  earlier  philanthropists  who  advocated 
precisely  what  we  are  pleading  for  now,  the  improvement 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  who  took  the  lead  in 
providing  them  ? 

But  though  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  that 
every  labourer's  cottage  should  be  an  ornamental  villa,  or 
a  model  house,  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  improvements,^ 
it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  that  we  should  do 
our  utmost  to  stop  the  drain  that  is  emptying  the  villages 
into  the  towns ;  and  again  I  say  that,  unless  large-hearted 
philanthropy  comes  to  our  aid,  those  parishes  which  most 
urgently  need  reform  will  be  the  last  to  receive  it.  If  on 
the  great  estates  there  are  shanties  that  are  a  burning 
reproach  to  their  owners,  down  with  them,  say  I,  and 
'speedily.  Nobody  will  pity  the  wealthy  landlord  upon 
-whom  a  tardy  Nemesis  comes  at  last.  But  you  cannot 
evict  the  labourers  from  the  only  houses  they  have  to 
dwell  in,  and  send  them  off  in  troops  to  take  their  chance. 

'  The  town  architect's  dodges  are  sometimes  too  cruelly  clever. 
Three  years  ago  I  built  a  pair  of  labourers'  cottages,  and  had  them 
each  furnished  with  a  wonderful  range  that  was  warranted  to  do 
everything.  So  it  did,  except  that  it  would  not  boil  the  potatoes, 
or  bake  the  bread,  or  warm  the  children's  toes.  But  it  was  mar- 
vellously economical  of  fuel.  In  ten  days  we  took  it  out  and  put  ujr 
the  old  Norfolk  oven,  a  barbarous  contrivance. 

12 
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Reform,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  must  not  begin  and  end 
with  destruction.  To  make  a  desert  and  to  call  it  peace 
may  be  easy,  but  it  is  not  statesmanship.  Pari  passu  with 
the  sweeping  away  abuses  must  march  the  substituting  of 
something  better  in  the  room  of  that  which  we  destroy. 
Condemn  the  squalid  man-sty  by  all  means,  but  the  sty 
gone,  there  still  remains  the  man. 

Does  it,  then,  really  amount  to  this,  that  there  is  no 
alternative  between  throwing  ourselves  upon  the  National 
Exchequer,  and  sending  the  hat  round?  I  hardly  venture 
to  go  so  far  as  this.  There  is  something  of  the  "  false- 
hood of  extremes  "  in  all  sharp  alternatives ;  we  suspect 
a  lurking  fallacy  somewhere.  But  this  I  do  say  empha- 
tically, that  we  have  here  a  case  almost  identical  with 
that  of  our  churches  and  our  hospitals,  the  case  of  a 
need  which  it  is  the  interest,  the  vital  interest,  of  the 
community  to  supply,  and  by  doing  so  to  rescue  a  whole 
class  from  inevitable  degradation,  and  raise  it  to  a  higher 
level  of  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  what  may  be  called 
social  seniimejit,  than  it  has  any  chance  of  reaching  under 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  now  living. 

The  housing  of  this  class  decently  does  not  pay,  cannot 
pay — any  more  than  a  hospital  pays — any  more  than  a 
church  pays.  Where  an  investment  can  yield  no  return 
it  must  needs  be  written  off  under  the  head  of  unremu- 
nerative  expenditure.  In  this  reform  philanthropists 
must  not  only  help,  but  they  must  begin  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  showing  us  here  and  there  how  not  to  do  it.  But 
country  villages  are  communities  on  a  small  scale,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  do  this  work  on  a  large 
scale,  and  flood  the  rural  districts  with  money  which  had 
to  be  spent  within  a  given  time.  The  grand  style  will 
Dot  do  here.^ 

'  And  oh  those  architects  I 
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You  gentlemen  of  the  towns  are  too  hurrisome,  as  we 
say,  for  us  lumbering  swains,  who  require  a  liberal  pre- 
paratory notice  before  we  can  be  got  to  move.  You 
frighten  us  with  your  bustling  ways.  I  met  a  great 
"Promoter"  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  who  was 
full  of  a  dashing  scheme  for  filling  up  the  harbour  of 
SebastopoL  "  It's  to  be  done  sir,  easy.  Look  at  the 
map.  Mountains  all  round,  sir.  Only  a  shovel  and 
barrow  business.  Give  me  the  contract ;  I'd  take  it  to- 
morrow. No  more  Crimean  wars  then  ! "  These  men 
take  our  breath  away.  When  our  little  nuts  want  cracking, 
and  our  teeth  are  very,  very  frail,  we  are  stricken  with 
terror  at  the  entrance  of  a  locomotive  or  a  twenty-ton  gun 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  passionless  officials  threaten- 
ing us  with  a  crushed  kernel  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  an  awful  explosion  ! 

Nor,  when  we  resolve  to  set  to  work  in  earnest,  is  the 
modus  operandi  always  evident,  or  the  modus  incipiendi. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  fact  that  if  a  man  has  a  good 
horse,  or  an  old  watch,  or  a  family  picture,  or  even  a 
mansion  in  a  particular  square,  he  often  exhibits  an  in- 
fatuate attachment  for  it,  and  resents  with  absolute 
passion  the  notion  of  selling  it.  Men  are  so  irrational ! 
They  perversely  cling  to  their  own  even  at  the  verge  of 
the  grave;  and  though  a  man  would  be  incomparably 
better  off  in  No.  16,  which  has  been  painted  and 
decorated  inside  and  out,  and  put  in  complete  repair,  he 
madly,  even  violently,  adheres  to  No.  6,  where  there  is 
actually  no  cellar !  And  the  same  delusions  prevail 
among  the  country  landlords.  The  smaller  their  holdings 
the  more  ferociously  they  resent  being  asked  to  part  with 
them,  I  have  heard  of  an  old  carrier  who  directed  by 
his  last  will  that  a  particular  pond  in  his  tiny  croft  should 
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be  strictly  entailed  upon  his  heirs  male.  Infatuate 
moribund,  he  could  not  die  at  peace  while  there  was  a 
prospect  of  "  the  quality "  gaining  possession  of  his 
darling  pool,  and  enlarging  it  into  an  ornamental  lake  to 
glorify  the  Hall.  The  smaller  landlords  cling  to  their 
land  as  if  it  were  their  heart's  blood.  The  last  thing  a 
townsman  parts  with,  I  am  told,  is  the  policy  upon  his 
life ;  the  last  thing  the  countryman  lets  go  is  his  "  farm  " 
of  twenty  acres.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  where  the  sale 
of  it  would  be  the  saving  of  him  it  has  become  practically 
unsaleable.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  out  how  many 
mortgages  there  are  upon  it,  and  how  many  claimants 
there  may  be  to  pay  off.  In  Arcady  we  have  no  registers 
of  these  matters.  So  that  when  you  want  to  acquire  sites 
for  labourers'  dwellings,  if  you  ask  the  needy  owner,  he 
cannot  sell ;  if  you  ask  the  thriving  one,  he  will  not. 
Nor  is  this  all.     If  you  can  only  drop  the   labourer 

v<lo!rn  in  a  swamp,  or  hide  him  away  in  a  lonely  lane 
where  he  is  a  couple  of  miles  from  his  yeast,  where  the 

.  hawker  of  herrings  never  comes,  and  whence  his  children 
have  to  -toddle  three  miles  to  school,  you  may  almost  as 
well  leave  him  as  he  is.  There  is  a  growing  reluctance 
among  the  labourers  to  play  the  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
1  hold  it  to  be  a  good  sign  that  the  men  are  beginning  to 
show  preferences,  and  to  dislike  the  outlying  dwellings 
which  you  may  frequently  see  untenanted  and  faUing  to 
ruins.  But  the  fact  being  so,  it  will  never  do  to  take  the 
first  site  that  offers ;  and  if  you  will  have  only  No.  6,  you 

-must  often  compensate  its  owner  rather  extravagantly  for 
-shunting  him  to  No.  16.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  getting 
•eligible  sites  in  the  country  is  sometimes  almost  as  great 
as  it  is  in  the  towns,  and  compulsory  sale  is  not  to  be 
thought  of. 
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Yet  there  are  sites,  and  very  convenient  sites  too; 
though,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  every  one  shrinks  from 
suggesting  that  these  sites  could  be  rendered  available. 
The  Theoric  Fund  at  Athens  was  hardly  a  more 
dangerous  theme  to  speak  upon  than  this ;  and  they  who 
know  anything  of  the  history  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
commons,  and  of  some  other  shameful  acts  of  spoliation 
on  which  I  need  not  dwell,  cannot  wonder  that  it  should 
be  so. 

There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  Norfolk  that  has  not  some 
reserve  lands  which  were  given  or  bequeathed  in  former 
times  to  the  inhabitants  or  the  poorer  portion  of  them, 
and  the  rents  of  which  are  set  apart  for  providing  the 
villagers  with  fuel,  clothing,  bread,  or  money  doles. 
These  small  estates  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
commons  or  waste  lands,  which  even  now,  after  all  the 
immense  inclosures,  cover  nearly  13,000  acres.  They 
are  the  town  lands  held  by  trustees  or  feoffees  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  income  derived 
from  them  is  in  some  instances  very  large.  At  Gortys 
upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  derivable  from 
the  rent  of  the  town  lands  is  paid  out  in  cash  to  the 
beneficiaries.  At  Hypsus,  a  village  of  about  1,000  in- 
habitants, the  town  estate  used  to  let  for  eight  hundred 
a  year,  one-third  of  the  income  being  applied  for  the 
relief  of  poor  widows  and  apprenticing  children.  At 
Phsezon,  another  parish,  with  about  900  inhabitants,  the 
rent  of  the  town  land  gives  every  married  couple  five 
shillings,  and  every  child  eighteenpence ;  and  over  and 
above  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  there  is  a  special 
"widows'  gown  land,"  which  would  exactly  suit  Mr. 
George,  the  rent  of  which  is  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parish  widows,  who  are  furnished  annually  with  one 
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or  more  gowns  all  of  one  colour.  Sobriety  of  dress  must 
be  enforced,  and  skittish  widows  protected  from  their  own 
volatile  tastes.  It  would  not  do  to  let  the  widows  choose 
their  own  gowns.  Think  of  a  widow  insisting  on  being 
provided  with  a  book  muslin  ! 

These  lands  are,  as  a  rule,  very  conveniently  situated, 
and  if  they  were  utilized  and  labourers'  dwellings  erected 
upon  them,  the  value  of  the  estate  would  be  largely  en- 
hanced, and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  charity  be  no  suf- 
ferers. But  by  some  strange  perversity  Mr.  Jesse 
CoUings's  Bill  for  the  Extension  of  Allotments,  amongst 
its  other  crude  and  ill-considered  provisions,  throws 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  erecting  any  dwellings 
upon  the  town  lands ;  and  certainly  no  feoffees  would 
with  that  Bill  before  them  venture  to  set  aside  any  part 
of  the  town  lands  for  agricultural  dwellings  without  first 
applying  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  getting  their 
express  sanction.  This  is  the  very  last  thing  that  any 
sane  dweller  in  Arcady  would  propose  doing. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  deservedly  or  not,  the  high-handed 
proceedings  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  during  the 
last  twenty  years  have  aroused  such  an  intensity  of  sus- 
picion, bitterness,  fear,  resentment,  and  dislike  among  the 
labouring  class,  as  to  make  them — and,  I  may  add,  their 
employers  too — willing  to  submit  to  any  abuses  or  any 
waste  of  resources,  however  grotesque  or  even  de- 
moralizing, rather  than  apply  to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
"  While  things  are  let  alone,"  they  say,  "  we  know  the 
worst,  but  we  never  know  the  worst  when  the  Commis- 
sioners move."  It  may  or  may  not  be  objectionable  to 
spend  fifty  pounds  a  year  in  providing  old,  women  with 
red  cloaks.  It  may  or  may  not  be  "pauperizing"  to 
divide  the  rental  of  thirty  acres  of  good  land  in  buying 
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loaves  which  are  solemnly  handed  out  to  all  comers  at 
the  church  porch  three  times  a  year.  It  may  be  wasteful 
to  scramble  among  five  parishes  a  specified  sum  of  money, 
or  to  lay  out  another  sum  in  the  purchase  of  flannels  and 
kerseys — whatever  they  may  be ;  but  King  Log  is  better 
than  King  Water-snake,  and  up  and  down  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Arcady  the  cry  is  loud,  and  the  opinion  is 
all  but  unanimous  :  "  Anything  is  better  than  applying  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners."  If  it  were  otherwise,  one 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  finding  sites  for  agri- 
cultural dwellings  would  be  greatly  lessened ;  and  in  some 
instances  not  only  the  sites,  but  the  houses  might  be  pro- 
vided from  funds  at  our  disposal.  Here  and  there  money 
might  be  borrowed  upon  the  security  of  the  town  lands, 
the  debt  incurred  being  extinguished  by  annual  instal- 
ments. 

Pending  the  removal  of  such  obstacles  to  improve- 
ment as,  I  trust,  may  sooner  or  later  be  swept  away,  the 
agricultural  poor  in  the  open  parishes  must  needs  look  for 
deliverance  from  their  low  estate  to  those  whom  God  has 
blessed  with  the  two  great  gifts  of  wealth  and  a  generous 
heart.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  pounds ;  only  in  exceptional  cases  will  it  be 
a  question  of  thousands.  It  may  happen  that  here  and 
there  the  purchase  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres  will  be  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  right  land  in  the 
right  place  ;  and  the  owner,  being  master  of  the  situation, 
will  not  forget  to  put  on  the  screw.  Even  so  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  price  of  land  in  Arcady  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  it  would  fetch  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  great  city;  and,  once  acquired,  a 
further  question  may  present  itself,  whether  to  re-sell  the 
portion   not  needed  for   building  on,  or  to   attempt   a 
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further  experiment  in  the  direction  of  offering  a  chance 
to  the  thrifty  and  enterprising  among  our  peasantry  of 
gradually  increasing  the  size  of  their  holdings,  and  so 
rising  to  the  status  of  tenants  of  broad  acres,  employing 
labourers  in  their  turn. 

Having  due  regard  to  all  that  has  been  done  in  some 
parishes,  and  much  that  is  being  attempted  in  others,  the 
amount  that  is  needed  to  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
open  parishes  in  East  Anglia,  and  to  raise  the  level  of 
comfort,  sobriety,  and  self-respect  of  a-whole  class,  would^ 
I  am  satisfied,  be  found  to  be  insignificant.  Those  good 
people  who  are  a  trifle  impatient,  and  ask  for  a  quid  pro 
quo  even  in  their  almsgiving,  need  never  be  long  without 
their  reward  here.  That  man  builds  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  himself,  which  his  children  will  never  be  ashamed 
of,  who  provides  smiling  homesteads  for  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  forced  now  with  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  to  take  any 
hovel  that  they  can  get.  Nor  is  this  alL  If  we  can 
bring  these  poor  fellows  to  believe — that  which  they  now 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  believe — that  there  need  be 
no  cruel  war  between  class  and  class,  that  the  rich  are 
not  the  enemies  of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  want  to 
grind  them  down,  nor  keep  them  down,  nor  make  mer- 
chandise of  them  body  and  soul,  but  that  they  do  want 
to  help  them,  raise  them,  and  befriend  them;  if  we  can 
draw  the  labourer  into  closer  and  more  personal  relations 
with  a  landlord,  who  shall  be  other  than  the  agent  of  an 
absentee  proprietor,  or  some  petty  huckster  living  for 
small  gains,  or  even  the  farmer  doing  his  utmost  to  get 
all  he  can  out  of  his  hands,  and  to  cheapen  their  toil — 
surely  we  shall  have  done  something  in  our  generation^ 
and  sown  the  seed  of  promise,  leaving  a  harvest  of  good 
things  to  come  for  others  to  garner. 
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A  SWAIN  OF  ARCADY. 
"The  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more.' 


The  Nineteenth  Century^  July,  1885. 
It  is  half  a  century  and  more  since  our  Laureate  wrote 
down  that  melancholy  line.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
railways  and  no  steamboats  worth  speaking  of — there 
were  parish  pounds,  and  stocks,  and  stage  coaches,  and 
strong  arms  thrashed  the  corn  out  with  the  flail;  and 
there  were  prize-fights,  and  duels,  and  lotteries,  and 
cock-fighting,  and  a  host  of  other  picturesque  institutions 
which  people  could  delight  themselves  with  almost  as 
they  pleased.  The  individual  in  those  days  had  incom- 
parably more  liberty  of  a  certain  kind  than  he  has  now — 
his  speech  and  his  dress  "  bewrayed "  him.  Different 
parts  of  the  country  had  their  characteristic  costumes, 
their  characteristic  dialects,  their  local  habits  of  life, 
methods  of  tillage,  even  local  eatables  and  drinkables ; 
and  when  a  man  rode  from  London  to  Exeter  his  eyes 
and  ears  were  opened  to  sights  and  sounds  very  strange 
and  startling  to  the  born  Londoner,  who  in  his  turn  in 
those  days  was  an  individual  with  peculiarities  of  his  own. 
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All  this  is  going,  and  has  well-nigh  gone.  The  world  is 
more  and  more.  The  world  has  grown  too  big  for  us. 
We  are  being  flattened  by  monstrous  Juggernaut  wheels, 
which  roll  over  us  all,  and  reduce  us  all  to  a  smudgy 
surface  of  dreary,  dismal,  dull  dead-alivism,  and  the 
individual  is  withering,  his  individualism  crushed  out  of 
him — unrecognizable  as  anything  but  a  tiny  portion  of  a 
mass. 

"Look  at  this  'ere  feller!"  said  an  angry  pig-jobber 
to  me  the  other  day,  whom  I  was  trying  to  reconcile  to 
my  churchwarden.  "  Ee  don't  know  'ow  to  write  a  letter 
— the  feller  calls  me  Mister  Brown  on  his  imwlope ! " 
It  really  was  too  bad.  For  are  we  not  all  esquires? 
Yes ;  and  we  all  wear  black  coats,  and  dark  trousers, 
and  "toppers,"  at  least  in  London,  and  socks,  and  the 
same  sort  of  boots,  and  London  tailors  come  and  bother 
us  for  orders  and  refuse  to  go  away.  And  I  am  told  that 
the  ladies'  dressmakers  make  periodical  journeys  to  Paris, 
and  get  the  same  patterns  for  the  dresses,  and  the  bonnets, 
and  the — well,  the  other  things — for  all  the  ladies  within 
the  four  seas  ;  and  they  all  look  like  one  another,  or  try 
to  look  like  one  another,  from  the  parson's  daughter  up 
to  the  celestials  behind  Spiers  and  Pond's  counters, 
including  that  middle  class  which  embraces  the  dairymaid 
and  the  duchess.  Already  the  enterprising  caterers  for 
public  amusement  have  been  compelled  to  send  to  Japan 
to  find  a  score  of  queer-looking  people,  and  I  think  the 
day  cannot  be  far  off  when  a  museum  will  be  opened  at 
South  Kensington  for  individuals  who  shall  have  survived 
the  withering  process,  and  whom  the  world  shall  have 
left  out  from  its  all-absorbing  conglomerate. 

Yet  there  are  here  and  there,  in  odd  corners  and  out- 
of-the-way  holes,  some  few  survivals  of  that  almost  extinct 
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species  whom  I  like  to  believe  that  the  Laureate  had  in 
mind  when  he  foresaw  the  future  of  the  world — a  species 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  must  needs  call 
individuals,  because  that  other  term,  which  used  to  be  a 
favourite  one  with  my  grandmother,  has  somehow  come 
to  have  a  different  meaning.  Yes,  there  are  still  to  be 
found  certain  human  creatures  who  live,  and  talk,  and 
dress,  and  stand  about,  and  otherwise  deport  themselves, 
in  a  manner  which  shocks  and  amazes  the  world,  and 
who  retain  their  individualism  in  spite  of  all  that  popular 
opinion  can  do  to  discountenance  them.  If  they  are 
rich,  their  rebellion  from  established  usages  goes  some 
way  to  create  a  new  fashion,  and  the  victrix  causa  of  the 
many  finding  an  obstacle  in  its  onward  course  submits 
to  swerve  for  a  moment  from  its  line  of  advance,  in 
homage  to  some  nineteenth  century  Cato  who  can  breast 
and  turn  the  stream. 

The  very  last  time  I  was  at  Oxbridge  I  was  sauntering 
through  one  of  the  college  courts,  and  my  footsteps  were 
arrested  by  a  lovely  spectacle  such  as  I  have  not  seen 
for  many  years.  Outside  the  "  sported  "  door  of  some 
college  magnate — for  his  name  had  Mr.  before  it  on  the 
lintel — there  stood  three  pairs  of  Wellington  boots, 
newly  polished,  and  on  the  top  of  the  boots  a  beautifully 
clean  pile  of  magnificent  stand-up  collars  with  very  long 
strings  attached  to  them.  None  of  your  new-fangled 
buttons  for  that  great  man  !  Should  he  demean  himself 
to  buttons  when  he  knew  the  virtue  of  tape  ?  and  for 
boots — should  he  spoil  the  set  of  his  trousers  by  the 
inelegant  protuberances  of  laces  that  might  crack  any 
moment,  and  hooks  and  eyes  that  might  go  off  with  a 
bang  when  it  was  least  expected  of  them  ?  What  had 
boot-hooks  been  invented  for  ?  And  invented  by  the  great 
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Duke,  too !  "  Why,  I  defy  a  man  to  wear  straps  with 
your  clumsy  new-fangled  high-lows  !  " 

There  used  to  be  a  large  number  of  Individuals  at  the 
universities  some  years  ago;  they  are  almost  utterly  ex- 
tinct now.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  freshman,  meeting 
one  of  them  out  hunting;  he  wore  a  garment  over  his 
coat  which  was  called  a  spencer,  and  when  it  came  on  to 
blow  as  we  rode  home  together,  he  gravely  checked  his 
horse  and  tied  a  large  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  over 
his  hat  and  under  his  chin,  saying  to  me  in  a  cautious 
way,  "  I  always  carry  a  spare  handkerchief  to  tie  my  hat 
on  with  when  it's  rough.  It's  a  good  hint  for  you,  young 
man ! "  I  did  not  ask  him  if  he  kept  another  for  fastening 
his  head  on.     Perhaps  he  managed  that  with  his  collar  ! 

Even  in  our  country  villages  we  are  losing  our  Indi- 
viduals. The  world  is  getting  quite  too  much  for  us — 
withering  us,  in  fact.  Nevertheless,  they  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there,  and  I  am  rather  haunted  just  now  by  one 
of  them,  who  is,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted,  a  most  un- 
savoury  specimen.  But  you  must  take  these  specimens 
as  you  can  get  them. 

The  name  of  this  individual  is  Loafing  Ben.  That  is 
his  name,  I  repeat,  for  a  name  is  what  a  man  or  a  thing 
is  called  by,  and  Loafing  Ben  answers  to  the  appellation 
which  he  has  gained  for  himself  just  as  a  bishop  who  has 
won  his  mitre  forgets  his  honoured  patronymic,  which  is 
henceforth  wrapped  up  in  lawn.  Loafing  Ben  was  born 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  at  Stratos,  which  everybody 
knows  is  in  Arcady ;  he  has  been  tumbling  about  that 
blissful  land  ever  since,  living  one  of  the  oddest  lives  of 
any  of  my  acquaintances.  His  parents  were  a  pretty 
hard-working  pair,  strong,  resolute,  not  to  say  obstinate. 
They  had  never  wandered  five  miles  from  the  banks  of 
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Ladon's  classic  stream.  They  had  had  a  very  hard 
"  broughtage  up."  They  could  not  remember,  either  of 
them,  that  they  had  ever  had  any  kindness  shown  them 
in  word  or  deed  by  any  human  being  during  the  seventy- 
six  years  which  they  had  spent  in  this  world  when  I  first 
went  to  see  them.  They  were  not  very  refined  in  manners 
or  sentiments.  The  first  time  I  gave  the  old  man  a  shil- 
ling, he  looked  as  if  he  were  a  little  afraid  that  I  was 
going  to  enlist  him  in  the  Queen's  service. 

Ah  !  my  brethren  and  sisters,  there  are  some  very  odd 
comers  in  Arcady,  and  in  Boeotia  too  for  that  matter, 
corners  to  which  no  sort  of  civilization  had  ever  ap- 
proached for  centuries,  till  the  compulsory  Education  Act 
sent  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  to  rummage  in  the  rat 
holes. 

Ben's  parents  were  practically  heathens,  and,  like  other 
heathens,  were  not  very  desirous  of  being  anything  else. 
But  Ben's  father  sent  him  to  school,  and  if  he  played 
truant  his  mother  "  layed  on  to  him."  Ben's  boyhood 
was  not  a  happy  one.  Stratos  had  a  free  school,  which 
was  warm  in  winter  and  not  particularly  hot  in  summer ; 
the  schoolmaster  was  not  so  heavy  in  the  arm  as  some, 
and  Ben,  with  less  thwacking  at  school  than  was  dealt  out 
to  him  at  home,  absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
and  grew  to  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  a  scholar.  Also  he 
grew  up  to  be  immensely  strong  and  a  good  six  feet  high, 
with  the  misfortune,  however,  of  having  something  un- 
canny about  his  upper  story  from  his  early  childhood. 
There  is  a  legend  that  his  father  once  made  a  bet  that  he 
would  smash  a  green  walnut  with  his  fist  upon  Ben's 
head,  and  that  he  won  his  bet.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  cannot  be  quite  true ;  nevertheless,  like  many  another 
myth,  there  may  be  a  germ  of  truth  in   the  tradition. 
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Perhaf)S  it  was  not  a  green  walnut.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  admitted  by  all  that  Ben  is  not  as  other  men  are.  He 
could  acquire  book-learning  with  facility,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  his  surviving  schoolfellows,  he  had  acquisitive 
powers  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  him  a  double  first  at 
Cambridge,  always  provided  that  he  could  have  stuck  to 
anything. 

Ben  seems  to  have  gone  to  work  at  ten  or  eleven, 
perhaps  earlier ;  and  as  long  as  they  liked  it,  and  he  did 
not  object,  father  and  mother  used  to  "  lay  on  to  him." 
It  was  their  habit,  and  Ben  did  not  seem  to  care  much. 
The  three  lived  on  amicably  till  the  lad  was  eight-een,  a 
brawny,  lumbering,  powerful  fellow,  "fared  as  if  he  didn't 
care  for  nawthing,"  as  they  tell  me.  One  day,  when  he 
was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
somebody  gave  Ben  a  book.  I  never  could  make  out 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  book  appears  to  have 
been  Robinson  Crusoe.  Ben  took  to  reading  the 
book  at  all  sorts  of  times,  and  when  father  and  mother 
turned  him  out  of  doors,  as  they  frequently  did,  he  used 
to  shamble  into  the  little  public-house  and  skulk  near  the 
fire  and  read.  To  see  a  young  man  reading  a  book  in 
the  parlour  of  the  "  Green  Man "  in  those  days  was  a 
rarity,  and  folks  were  curious  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  Ben  took  to  reading  Robinson  Crusoe  aloud, 
and  became  gradually  a  kind  of  local  bard  or  scald,  for 
he  soon  knew  whole  chapters  of  Robinson  Crusoe  by 
heart,  and  in  the  winter  evenings  the  penny  readings  at 
the  "  Green  Man  "  got  a  certain  local  reputation ;  and  as 
Ben  never  had  a  farthing  in  his  pocket — his  parents  took 
all  his  earnings,  and  he  gave  them  up  without  protest — 
the  regular  customers  used  to  stand  treat  for  many  a  half 
pint  in  return  for  Ben's  entertainment.     So  Ben  got  to 
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love  beer,  and  by  fair  means  or  foul  he  contrived  to  put 
away  several  gallons  of  it  in  the  seven  days  of  which  the 
week  was  then  composed,  even  for  the  publican.  By  the 
time  Ben  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year  he  had 
become  addicted  to  beer. 

One  day  Ben  vanished.  The  hahitu'es  of  the  " Green 
Man  "  were  chagrined,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  drink  the  beer  themselves  which  the  missing  bard 
had  been  wont  to  consume  at  their  expense.  Ben's 
parents  were  inconvenienced ;  there  was  less  money  for 
them  to  take  and  no  one  to  pommel.  Just  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  vanished,  after  a  six  weeks'  absence  he  appeared 
once  more  upon  the  scene,  shambling,  hulking,  dirty, 
and  ragged  as  ever,  save  that  he  turned  up  with  a  sailor's 
jersey  and  a  portentous  pair  of  boots.  He  had  been  to 
sea,  had  been  sea-sick,  never  held  up  his  head  without 
knocking  it  against  something,  had  somehow  been 
knocked  down  several  times,  and  been  pronounced  a 
hopeless  incompetent  by  the  skipper,  who  sent  him 
adrift  as  soon  as  he  could  land  him.  Where  he  had 
shipped  himself,  to  what  port  he  had  sailed,  whether  he 
had  been  on  a  fishing  voyage  for  herrings  or  gone  to 
Sunderland  for  coals,  or  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  Dutch 
galiot,  no  one  ever  could  make  out,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  Ben  himself  could  never  have  told.  All  he  knew 
was  that  he  had  been  sea-sick,  that  he  had  got  a  jersey 
and  a  pair  of  boots,  and  lost  his  Robinson  Crusoe. 
There  was  something  else  that  he  had  gained  by  his 
cruise.  His  parents  from  this  time  ceased  to  "  lay  on  to 
him."     He  had  seen  the  world,  and  that  awed  them. 

But  Ben  never  could  rest  at  ease  from  henceforth, 
and  became  a  loafer,  and  has  continued  to  be  a  loafer 
from  that  day    to    the  present  hour.      It   is  believed 
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that  he  never  changed  his  clothes,  and  never  washed 
himself,  never  tasted  any  liquid  but  beer,  nor  any  food 
but  dry  bread  for  years.*  No  man  for  miles  round,  they 
say,  could  do  a  longer  day's  work  or  do  it  better,  but 
he  has  always  worked  when  he  pleased  and  where  he 
pleased,  or  not  at  all.  The  filthy  habits  of  the  man  have 
caused  him  to  be  shunned  by  the  more  respectable 
labourers.  "  Why,  't  ain't  likely  as  a  man  would  want  to 
work  along  o'  him,  and  have  him  a-throwing  his  coat  down 
where  we  war  a-sitting  ! "  said  one,  who  delicately  re- 
frained from  entering  into  further  particulars.  Yet  he 
has  lived  on,  and  still  Uves,  a  wonder  and  astonishment 
to  all  who  know  his  ways  and  his  history.  When  the 
roadside  public-houses  began  to  take  in  a  newspaper,  Ben 
found  a  new  occupation.  They  tell  me  he  reads  with 
some  attempt  at  oratorical  display,  and  that  he  talks 
"  surprisin'."  When  his  parents  grew  old  and  infirm 
they  had  to  take  another  house.  The  landlord  would 
only  consent  to  let  it  them  on  condition  that  Ben  should 
not  sleep  in  it.  Ben  grinned,  and  said  he  didn't  care 
where  he  slept.  On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
not  slept  in  a  bed  since  he  went  to  sea. 

Often  as  I  had  heard  of  him,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  could  get  him  to  engage  in  conversation  with  me. 
Once  or  twice  I  had  come  upon  him  doing  job-work  for 
the  small  employers,  and  heard  him  talk  very  volubly  to 
his  occupier  at  me,  but  when  I  drew  near  he  was  wholly 
engaged  with  his  digging  or  ploughing,  and  never  stopped 
for  a  moment  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  in  Arcady 
who  still  can  be  depended  on  to  do  a  day's  threshing 

'  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  Ben 
has  been  seen  to  eat  two  quartern  loaves  at  a  sitting,  and  then  was 
ready  for  more ! 
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with  the  flail,  and  the  small  farmers  are  glad  to  have  his 
help  when  their  corn  stacks  are  too  small  to  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  employ  the  machine.     The  look  of 
the  man  I  tremble  to  describe,  but  such  an  apparition  as 
he  presented  to  me  one  day  as  I  came  upon  him  threshing 
alone  in  a  rickety  little  barn,  with  the  thing  he  called  his 
coat  thrown  into  a  corner,  and  his  big  brawny  frame 
drawn  up  to  its  full    height,  I   shall   not   soon   forget. 
Caliban  and   Frankenstein's   man  plus  something   else; 
very  much  of  the  earth  earthy,  were  there  combined  ii>i 
the  strange  figure  that   paused   for  a   moment,  stared,,, 
nodded,  and  then  wielded  the  swinging  flail  as  if  the- 
very  grains  of  wheat  would  be  pounded  to  dust  under  - 
his  mighty  blows. 

The  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  him, 
I  had  heard  much  less  of  Ben's  ways  than  I  have  since 
learnt,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  good  a  chance  I 
lost.  His  old  parents  were  fading  out  of  life,  the  vital 
spark  in  the  mere  ashes  that  remained  gleaming  every 
now  and  then,  and  twinkling,  when  the  human  dust  was 
stirred  by  a  basin  of  broth  or  a  drop  of  some  stimulant 
They  were  feebly  cowering  over  the  shadow  of  a  fire  in. 
the  miserable  shanty,  and  as  I  sat  with  them  and  felt  my 
way  to  speaking  of  "  such  things  as  pass  human  under- 
standing," I  fancied  I  saw  the  semblance  of  faint  emotion 
in  one  or  the  other.  Somehow  I  found  myself  kneeling^ 
down  upon  the  mud  floor. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  take  my  leave,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  movement  in  what  I  thought  was  a 
heap  of  sacks  that  had  been  tossed  into  a  corner.  Peering 
with  short-sighted  eyes  at  the  sacks,  it  was  quite  plain 
that  there  was  something  alive  there.     The  heap  moved, 

13 
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and  a  living  creature  sat  up  on  the  floor  staring  at  me. 
It  was  Ben  the  Loafer,  awakened  by  words  that  had  to 
him  a  strange,  perhaps  an  awful  sound.  Miserable  idiot, 
worse  than  idiot  that  I  was.  I  lost  my  head,  hesitated, 
sniggered,  mumbled  out  some  feeble  platitude,  and  went 
away.  Do  you  say  you  cannot  forgive  me  ?  Who  wants 
your  forgiveness  ?  Do  you  think  I  have  forgiven  myself? 
The  next  thing  I  heard  was  that  the  wretched  old  couple 
had  "  begun  upon  "  Ben  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned, 
reproaching  him  with  driving  the  parson  away,  *'  he'd 
been  afraid  to  stay,  and  he  wouldn't  come  no  more  !  " 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  had  another  interview  with 
Ben.  Summer  had  gone  and  autumn  had  come,  and  it 
was  eventide.  Oh  "  the  rich  moist-smelling  weeds  "  in 
the  quiet  twilight  of  Arcady's  Octobers,  with  what  a  sweet 
incense  they  fill  the  air,  grown  luscious  as  the  sun  sinks 
down !  Over  the  hedge  there  a  large-eyed  steer  is 
watching  you,  and  my  lady  partridge  calls  together  her 
brood,  and  shy  peewits  have  lighted  somewhere  on  the 
tilths  you  know  not  where  and  cannot  guess,  and  now 
and  then  a  poor  sheep  coughs  reluctantly,  as  if  she  were 
half  ailing  and  half  ashamed.  I  leant  over  a  gate,  as  my 
habit  is  when  I  am  saddened  to  find  that  any  bird  or 
beast  in  Arcady  should  think  I  mean  it  harm.  A  foot- 
fall startled  me  close  by  where  I  stood,  and  there,  sham- 
bling along,  was  Ben  the  Loafer,  and  I  joined  him  there 
and  then,  and  for  a  mile  or  so  we  walked  together — I 
do  not  say  arm  in  arm — and  as  we  walked  we  held 
converse. 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that  Ben  is  a  dialectician 
with  whom  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  much  way. 
Nevertheless  when  once  the  ice  was  broken  I  found  him 
rather  exceptionally  frank  and  garrulous.      In  Arcady 
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people  in  general  are  surly  and  repellent  to  chance 
acquaintances.  I  have  seen  a  man  watch  a  stranger 
for  half  a  mile,  silently  wondering,  contemplating  him 
furtively,  and  apparently  suspecting  that  he  had  only  to 
watch  him  long  enough  to  find  him  out  in  some  dreadful 
crime.  Our  labourers  have  a  kind  of  shrinking  from 
sleek-looking  people;  they  look  upon  an  unknown  gentle- 
man as  a  being  who  is  "after  summut  or  other;"  they 
are  so  very,  very,  very  aite  that  only  a  professional  pick- 
pocket can  get  at  them.  He  can,  however,  with  the 
utmost  facility  ;  wherever  Touchstone  and  Audry  are  to 
be  found,  there  Autolycus  is  in  his  element ;  but  then 
Autolycus  is  never  dull,  never  grave,  he  is  always  voluble, 
and  on  occasions  violent ;  simply  earnest  and  serious  he 
is  too  cunning  ever  to  pretend  to  be. 

Ben  was  evidently  fond  of  talking  when  once  set  going. 
He  didn't  want  me,  but  if  I  wanted  him  he'd  no  objec- 
tion. I  found  him  supplied  with  a  very  much  larger 
vocabulary  than  we  are  wont  to  meet  with  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  Arcady.  But  then  you  must  remember  he 
was  by  way  of  being  a  scald.  Readers  of  the  newspaper, 
who  are  expected  not  only  to  read  but  to  retail  the  news, 
that  is  to  analyze  the  latest  intelligence,  and  to  repeat 
what  the  peeayper  says,  must  needs  have  a  certain  com- 
mand of  language,  and,  as  I  have  said,  Ben  is  a  man  of 
culture,  whose  gifts  are  such  as  bear  the  stamp  of  genius 
upon  them,  at  least  they  give  a  certain  glamour  of 
awfulness  to  his  eccentricities.  Soon  we  got  on  easy 
terms.  I  tried  to  find  out  if  he  had  any  opinions.  It 
was  clear  that  he  never  troubled  himself  to  form  any; 
in  childhood  he  had  learnt  the  Church  Catechism,  and 
he'd  never  found  that  it  did  him  any  harm.  Some  folks 
thought  it  hurt  'em.     As  far  as  his  observation  extended, 
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"them  as  the  Church  Catechism  had  hurted  'd  a  been 
hurted  w'rout  that ! "  .  .  . 

Did  he  ever  think  of  .  .  .  Behind  the  veil  ?  .  .  . 

Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 
Merces. 

All  that  was  between  him  and  me.  .  .  . 

Where  did  he  live  now?  Live?  Where  he  liked. 
Where  the  fancy  took  him.  In  point  of  fact,  if  I  wanted 
to  know,  he  lived  nowhere.  Where  did  he  leave  his 
tools  ?  for  a  man  can't  borrow  a  scythe  and  a  hoe.  As  it 
happened,  there  was  a  limit  to  his  confidences  in  that 
matter.  He  knew  where  to  find  what  he  wanted  when 
he  wanted  it,  and  in  a  general  way  he  carried  his  move- 
able property  and  a  not  inconsiderable  landed  estate  upon 
his  person.  "  Nobody  don't  meddle  wi'  me,"  he  said, 
and  I  quite  believed  him.  Where  did  he  get  his  dinner? 
He  looked  round  at  me  as  if  to  make  out  whether  I  was 
poking  fun  at  him.  Then  he  answered  warily,  "  That's 
accordin' ! "  For  dinner  as  an  institution  he  was  prepared 
to  admit  that  he  "didn't  make  much  account  o'  dinner." 
He  mostly  took  his  loaf  along  with  him,  "  same  as  they 
old  patriarchs."  He  had  "  never  heerd  tell  as  Jacob 
and  that  lot  looked  out  for  cooked  wittels  afore  they  went 
down  into  Egypt" 

Where  did  the  man  get  that  notion  from?  It  was 
evident  he  had  taken  up  with  a  theory  that  a  process  of 
deterioration  had  set  in  among  the  children  of  Israel 
from  the  day  that  Joseph  gave  a  double  savoury  mess  to 
Benjamin.  Do  the  Rabbis  teach  that  doctrine,  or  is  it  to 
be  found  in  the  Targums  ? 
I  ventured  to  touch  further  upon  matters  of  domestic 
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economy.  Ben  was  perfectly  open ;  he  had  nothing  to 
hide ;  he  made  no  secrets.  I  had  heard  that  he  was  a 
really  good  labourer,  who  could  do  anything  he  put  his 
hand  to.  Did  he  happen  to  have  dealings  with  a  savings' 
bank?  Was  it  impertinent  to  ask  what  he  did  with  all 
the  money  he  earned  ?  "  All  on  it  ?  Oh  !  Ah  ! "  He 
exhibited  great  appreciation  of  that  joke,  chuckled,  and 
writhed,  and  shook  his  filthy  old  garments.  Every 
wrinkle  seemed  to  be  saying  to  me,  "  I  never  see  sich  a 
man  1 "  Hoarding  he  regarded  as  a  most  ludicrous  form 
of  insanity.  Work  was  a  disagreeable  necessity  some- 
times. Sometimes  it  might  come  in  as  a  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  life ;  occasionally,  too,  it  might  provide  him 
with  a  pair  of  boots,  which,  however,  as  well  as  all  other 
garments  that  he  must  needs  wear,  no  rational  man  would 
purchase  except  second-hand.  I  gathered  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  possessed  a  new  coat.  He  was  perfectly 
contented  with  his  lot.  If  there  was  anything  that  he 
had  to  blame  his  Maker  for,  it  was  that  he  couldn't  sing  1 
Music  had  been  denied  him.  More's  the  pity.  When 
he  was  tired  of  working  (and  he  was  just  as  likely  to  leave 
a  job  half  finished  and  disappear  for  ten  days,  after  having 
secured  an  advance  of  pay),  he  repaired  to  the  nearest 
public-house  that  would  take  him  in — for  it  was  not  every 
public-house  which  he  was  allowed  to  frequent,  or  where 
he  was  permitted  to  sit  down — and  while  the  mood  was 
on  him  there  he  would  stay,  occasionally  eating  his  bread, 
and  invariably  and  continuously  consuming  his  beer. 
When  the  public-house  closed  what  did  he  do  then? 
That  question  he  seemed  disposed  to  fence  with,  and  I 
at  once  refrained  from  pressing  it.  He  saw  I  did  not 
mean  to  impose  upon  his  candour,  and,  with  a  certain 
generosity,  he  returned  to  the  point  of  his  own  accord. 
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There  was  just  a  little  mystery  about  the  way  in  which  he 
spent  his  nights.     That  too  was  "  accordin'." 

During  the  bitter  winter  of  1 880-81  some  of  the  roads 
were  blocked  by  the  snow,  and  Ben  was  at  work  with  a 
gang  of  men  making  cuttings  through  the  dangerous 
drifts.  The  miserable  weather  lasted  for  weeks,  and 
some  of  the  labourers  were  wet  through  all  day  long.  It 
is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that 
during  all  that  winter  Ben  never  slept  in  a  house,  but 
buried  himself  in  the  straw  of  a  barn  where  he  had  leave 
to  lay  himself  down.  I  asked  him,  with  a  shudder, 
whether  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  rats  ?  He  laughed 
aloud  with  triumphant  glee.  "  I  make  no  more  count  of 
them  rats  than  if  they  was  fleas  ! "  He  could  not  have 
expressed  his  indifference  more  contemptuously.  Nay, 
the  rats  rather  amused  him,  except  that  he  objected  to 
their  tails — they  tickled  his  face  sometimes  I  Didn't  he 
suffer  from  the  cold  ?  He  didn't  know  what  folks  meant 
by  being  cold.  Had  he  never  been  ill  ?  Yes,  he'd  been 
"  bad  "  once  aboard  ship ;  he  would  not  try  that  again  ! 
Never  had  rheumatism?  What  call  had  folks  to  get 
rheumatics  ?     He  "  didn't  hold  wi'  rheumatics." 

During  the  last  year  or  two  I  am  told  the  county  police 
have  been  molesting  Ben,  and  stopped  his  sleeping  in 
barns  with  or  without  leave.  It  appears  there's  some  law 
against  it.  The  consequence  has  been  he  has  every  now 
and  then  been  driven  to  the  Union  for  a  night's  lodging. 
I  hear  it  is  telling  upon  him,  and  he  is  not  the  man 
he  was.  When  he  can  escape  the  argus  eyes  of  the 
constabulary  he  still  rolls  himself  up  anywhere,  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn  under  a  hedge,  at  other  times  in  any 
hovel  that  he  can  skulk  into ;  now  and  then  in  a  warm 
pigsty.     That  is  dehcious !    The  astonishing  constitution 
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of  the  man  seems  to  have  been  proof  against  all 
exposure,  want,  infection,  drink,  or  irregularity  of  every 
kind.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  die  some  day, 
but  if  ordinary  causes  could  have  killed  hinti,  he  would 
have  been  dead  half  a  century  ago. 

Ben's  life,  by  all  that  I  can  learn,  has  been  singularly 
inoffensive.  As  the  saying  is,  "  He  has  been  no  man's 
enemy  but  his  own."  I  am  told  that  he  never  smoked. 
He  was  never  for  an  instant  suspected  of  any  approach 
to  dishonesty.  Nay,  they  say  "  he  ain't  a  foul-mouthed 
one,  though  he  do  frequent  them  low  sort  of  places." 
He  is  simply  an  individual  who  has  not  yet  withered, 
and  he  continues  to  live  on  sufferance  though  Policeman 
X  is  not  satisfied  that  he  is  perfectly  harmless. .  *'  There 
didn't  ought  to  be  such  people,"  says  Policeman  X 
sententiously ;  his  objection  to  Ben  being  that  he  exists  ! 

And  yet,  why  should  not  Loafing  Ben  be  left  alone  ? 
"  Oh  !  he's  a  lazy  fellow  ! "  No,  he  is  not  a  lazy  fellow. 
See  him  at  work,  and  you  will  not  libel  him  so.  He  earns 
his  own  livelihood,  and  never  asked  any  one  for  a  penny 
that  was  not  his  due;  he  probably  never  received  a  "tip" 
since  he  was  born.  He  labours  when  he  pleases,  and 
when  he  chooses  he  stops.  Now  and  then,  when  the  fit 
takes  him,  he  sprawls  in  a  dry  ditch  and  kicks  his  old 
heels  in  the  air,  a  Caliban  without  malignity.  He  does 
not  envy  you  your  bed  of  down ;  he  has  no  taste  for  art, 
and  does  not  saunter  through  Christie  and  Hanson's 
simperingly  giving  his  verdict — 

Quo  vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  sere, 
Quid  sculptum  infabre,  quid  fusum  durius  esset. 

(In  yon  pot  whether  Sisyphus  once  his  old  feet  had  laved, 
What  was  clumsily  cast,  what  too  coarsely  engraved. ) 
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If  the  benevolent  philanthropists,  who  are  always  ready 
to  show  the  peasantry  what  is  for  their  good,  and  always 
prompt  to  deprive  them  of  their  mischievous  property,  had 
left  him  a  common  to  stretch  himself  in,  Ben  would  have 
been  found  often  enough  under  a  furze  bush,  snuffing  up 
the  heather  and  making  friends  with  the  weasels ;  as  it  is, 
he  takes  the  sunshine  astraddle  of  a  gate,  and  watches 
the  larks,  and  thinks  what  a  jolly  thing  it  must  be  to  be 
able  to  sing.  And  so  you  call  him  a  vagabond.  He  is 
not  even  that,  for  he  never  wanders  five  miles  from  his 
birthplace.  You  dare  say  he  is  a  poacher,  though.  No, 
he  isn't  a  poacher — never  has  been. 

"  Water  is  a  kind  of  thing  I  will  keep  out  of  me  "  is 
his  motto  ;  and  though  there  are  trout  to  be  had  for  the 
tickling,  the  running  stream  is  to  him  a  dark  and  deadly 
river  in  which  alligators  may  perhaps  be  lurking  for  their 
prey.  As  for  the  pheasants  and  partridges,  he'll  watch 
them  by  the  hour;  and  "an  old  hare"  he  would  no  more 
harm  than  he  would  a  baby.  *'  I  like  them  old  hares," 
he  says,  innocently,  "and  I  wish  there  was  more  on  'em ! " 

That's  all  very  well,  but  Ben  is  a  loafer  by  common 
consent.  He's  a  loiterer,  and  loitering  is  a  wrong  done 
to  the  community.  Policeman  X  is  right  after  all — people 
"  didn't  ought  to  loiter." 

Pray,  sir  or  madam,  are  there  nojldneurs  in  the  streets 
who  do  likewise  ?  Fl&neurs  who  have  no  lucid  intervals 
of  labour,  but  who  languidly  saunter  through  life,  or  are 
the  busy  bees  of  idleness  ?  A  loiterer  is  he  ?  And  what 
is  2ifl&neur  f  Looking  to  the  root  of  the  matter  I  suspect 
that  word  has  something  to  do  with  aimless  going  to  and 
fro.  What  deep  commiseration  there  is  for  blind  old 
(Edipus,  when  the  chorus,  keeping  to  the  minor  key, 
exclaims — 
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wKavaraQ  irkavara^  riQ  6  irps(r(3vc,  oil? 

It  was  a  piteous  spectacle  to  see  the  old  king  sink  down 

to  be  2i  flaneur — irXavarac,  rrXavdrai  tiq.  To  think  of  a 
man  coming  to  that !  Yet  there  was  a  lower  depth  still  j 
ovi  iyxutpos — ki  did  not  even  belong  to  a  dub  / 

"  I  object  to  be  classed  with  Loafing  Ben  and  the 
ordinary /^«<??^r/  I  can  afford  to  be  idle  if  I  like." 

So  can  I^oafing  Ben;  and  as  long  as  he  pays  his  way — 
which  he  does — he  has  abundant  right  to  be  as  idle  as  he 
pleases.  Do  you  want  to  compel  this  man  to  work  ten 
hours  a  day  on  pain  of  your  displeasure — the  jail — the 
pillory — or,  worst  of  all,  the  workhouse  ? 

"  Ah,  but  he's  dirty,  beery,  a  social  pariah — in  fact,  he's 
a  very  nasty  man  ! " 

If  we  are  going  to  shut  up  all  the  nasty  men  and  women 
in  prisons  and  workhouses  for  the  crime  of  being  nasty, 
there  will  certainly  be  no  room  for  the  vicious  and  the 
violent.  And  where  shall  we  begin  ?  —  at  our  poor 
relations  ? 

"  Sir,  this  is  a  great  deal  too  serious  a  matter  to  treat  in 
a  flippant  and  provoking  manner.  As  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  you  are  bound  to  remember  that  this  man  is 

utterly  godless ;  he  is " 

•  •  t  «  • 

O  Lord  of  Life  and  Love,  call  back  the  wanderer  Home 
■ — home  to  Thy  fold  again. 

But  O  ye  serene  ones  in  this  perplexing  world  1  are  they 
the  few  and  not  the  many  who  go  astray  ? 


VII. 
THE  LITTLE   ONES  AND   THE  LAND. 


The  Nineteenth  Century^  January^  1886. 
Awhile  ago  I  paid  a  call  on  Mrs.  Grimbley.  She  is  a 
very  poor  widow,  and  how  she  lives  none  know  but  her- 
self ;  yet  she  does  continue  to  live  where  her  father  lived 
before  her,  and  his  father  before  him.  She  is  a  strange 
old  woman.  She  is  descended  from  an  old  Huguenot 
family ;  they  were  thriving  people  once ;  she  is  the  last 
of  her  line.  I  found  her  cowering  over  a  wretched  fire 
that  could  hardly  keep  alight,  and  she  was  reading  a 
gaudy  tract  given  her  by  some  apostle  of  the  Rights  of 
Man ;  it  advocated  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  what 
belonged  to  the  people,  to  wit  the  land. 

Mrs.  Grimbley  was  reading  her  tract  in  the  great 
chimney  corner,  and  she  was  holding  over  her  head  a 
large  umbrella  to  protect  her  against  the  rain;  the  miser- 
able hovel  was  full  of  smoke ;  the  fire  was  sputtering  with 
big  rain  drops  that  came  down  the  vast  chimney  steadily, 
heavily.  I  closed  the  door  and  sat  down  upon  a  three- 
legged  chair  (a  genuine  Queen  Anne),  and  I  attempted 
conversation  somewhat  timidly,  for  I  saw  that  Widow 
Grimbley  was  not  in  the  mood  for  talk.    At  such  times 
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I  avoid  the  use  of  pronouns  as  much  as  possible  and 
shrink  from  preaching  or  anything  like  it.  Then  the 
following  dialogue  ensued,  question  and  answer  following 
one  another  with  long  intervals  of  silence. 

"  Chimney  always  smoke  ?  " 

"Always." 

"Used  to  it?" 

"  Can't  say  as  I  am ;  I  don't  like  it  anyhow,  but  I've 
got  to  bear  it     It's  the  law." 

"  Law's  a  rum  un,  eh  ?  " 
'^   "  Ah  !  and  a  bad  un,  or  some  of  us  wouldn't  be 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  some  of  us  have  to 
sit  under  an  umbrella." 

"  Rain  comes  down  here  seemingly  when  some  winds 
blow." 

"  Some  winds  ?  It  don't  stop  coming  down  for  winds. 
Ah  !    There  now  !  you^ve  found  it  out  too !  " 

This  i  propos  of  a  big  blob  of  soot  that  fell  upon  my 
hand,  brought  down  by  the  pelting  rain. 

"  Grand  old  chimney  though  to  look  at,  eh  ?  I  verily 
believe,  Mrs.  Grimbley,  that  if  I  had  a  rampant  horse 
with  vaulting  ambition  enough  I  could  drive  a  gig  up 
that  chimney.  Would  you  come  ?  I'd  take  you  with 
me." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Grimbley ;  she  shuddered 
silently.  At  last  she  could  not  restrain  her  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.  Poor  old  soul,  she  used  to  know  what  laughter 
was  once — ever  so  long  ago — and  she  tried  not  to  laugh 
and  tried  to  keep  it  back  now,  ashamed  of  the  weak 
phantom  of  merriment  that  had  surprised  her. 

"  I  ain't  no  call  to  laugh,"  she  said,  and  then  she  dried 
her  eyes.  "  The  old  chimney,  I've  heard  my  grandfather 
say,  was  a  very  old  one  ever  since  he  could  remember. 
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It  belonged  to  him  and  it  don't  belong  to  me,  and  if  it 

did  I  shouldn't  be  none  the  better.  Their  ain't  no  room 
in  this  world  now  for  the  Little  ones.     That's  the  law  ! " 

Poor  Dolly  Grimbley — her  father  had  christened  her 
Dorethea — if  I  betrayed  her  into  laughter  she  almost 
startled  me  into  tears,  for  the  pathos  of  the  scene  touched 
me  profoundly — the  dreary  and  desolate  old  woman  with- 
out a  relative  in  the  world,  desperately  resisting  the 
horrible  thought  of  ending  her  days  in  the  Union,  and 
slowly  starving  herself  to  keep  out  of  the  abhorred 
Bastile ;  she,  in  her  forlorn  condition,  going  for  comfort 
to  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  dream  of  the  spoliation  of 
the  haves  for  the  benefits  of  the  have-nots ;  bitter  at  heart, 
so  bitter  that  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief  seemed  to  her  to  have  gone  over  to  the  strong  and 
to  have  no  further  care  for  the  weak  and  weeping  and  all 
the  suffering  and  wronged  Little  ones. 

But  it  was  Mrs.  Grimbley  who  taught  me  that  term, 
and  I  find  it  a  convenient  one  which  saves  me  much 
circumlocution  at  times,  when  I  want  to  discuss  one  of 
the  burning  questions  of  the  day  with  those  who  know 
something  about  it. 

In  Arcady  to  lump  our  children  together  under  one 
designation  which  assumes  that  they  are  all  of  a  size  may 
often  lead  to  your  giving  dire  offence.  To  insinuate  that 
the  baby  yonder  is  only  an  average  baby  will  quickly  bring 
upon  you  the  maternal  protest,  "  Lor,  sir !  we  du  reckon 
him  a  big  buoy ! "  We  are  matter-of-fact  people  in 
Arcady,  and  we  stickle  for  the  meaning  of  words,  especi- 
ally where  the  status  of  our  progeny  is  involved. 

"  How's  your  wife,  Simon  ?  "  said  I  to  a  young  father 
once. 

"  She's  getting  on  bonny,  sir  ! " 
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"  And  the  baby  ?  Is  it  a  nice  little  baby  ?  " 
"  Well,  sir,  we  think  as  it  ain't  a  very  nasty  one." 
No  reproof  was  meant;  it  was  only  a  cautious  and 
modest  way  of  putting  it  without  conceding  too  much 
either  way.  Knowing  this  wary  habit  of  mind,  which  the 
inexperienced  would  mistake  for  captiousness,  we  rarely 
speak  of  children  as  the  little  ones,  because  there  are  big 
children  and  little  children,  but  some  of  us  have  con- 
sented to  describe  the  smaller  occupiers  of  land  as  the 
"  little  folk,"  or  as  Mrs.  Grimbley  did  by  naming  them 
the  Little  ones. 

In  Arcady  we  include  among  the  Little  ones  all  holders 
of  land  under  a  hundred  acres,  though  at  the  one  end 
there  are  sure  to  be  some  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism,  and  at  the  other  there  are  those  who  are 
thriving  men  of  substance  with  a  credit  balance  at  the 
bank;  for  it  is  rather  the  sijse  of  his  holding  than  the 
length  of  his  purse  which  settles  the  question  of  what 
class  a  man  belongs  to  among  us.  So  too  we  reckon 
among  the  Little  ones  only  the  occupier  of  the  land, 
whether  he  be  owner  or  tenant ;  and  as  the  smaller  the 
occupation  the  higher  the  rent,  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  a  class  which  embraces  people  in 
widely  different  circumstances,  from  the  semi-pauper,  who 
is  hanging  on  to  his  five  acres  and  homestead  by  his  eye- 
lids and  paying  his  rent  with  his  pig,  up  to  the  yeoman, 
who  has  no  rent  to  pay  and  is  chary  of  letting  any  one 
shoot  a  hare  upon  his  land  or  walk  across  his  meadow 
without  leave. 

Among  this  large  class  of  small  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  in  East  Anglia  are  to  be  found  the  very  bone  and 
marrow,  the  very  heart  and  life  blood,  the  moral  fibre, 
and  the  hope  of  our  agricultural  population.     During 
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more  than  twenty  years'  absence  from  country  life  I  had 
become  entangled  in  all  those  baseless  theories  which 
dapper  townsfolk  adopt  with  such  a  ready  acquiescence, 
and  which  are  based  upon  the  wonderful  assumption  that 
everything  small  must  needs  be  mean ;  as  if  every  short 
man  were  a  retrogressive  savage  and  every  game  cock 
only  a  degraded  eagle.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  my  neighbour's  cat  is  a  dwarf  tiger  and  ought  to 
be  slain,  but  to  make  war  upon  smallness  of  size  as  if 
it  were  ipso  facto  an  indication  of  a  stunted  brain  and 
low  morale,  the  unmistakable  sign  and  evidence  of  moral 
and  intellectual  deficiency,  that  is  to  enter  upon  a  queer 
sort  of  campaign,  in  which  not  always  the  weakest,  at 
any  rate  not  always  the  tiniest,  will  go  to  the  wall. 

I  had  heard  so  much  during  my  sojourn  in  the  City  of 
the  waste  of  small  farming,  I  had  become  so  carried 
away  by  the  flood  of  tall  talk  which  had  gone  on  for 
more  than  a  generation  assuring  us  that  high  farming 
was  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  generally  and  of  the  agricultural  interest  particu- 
larly ;  the  results  of  scientific  agriculture  had  been  blazed 
abroad  with  such  resonant  paeans  and  double  choruses  of 
brag,  that  when,  six  years  ago,  I  bade  farewell  to  the 
streets  and  all  the  walking  encyclopaedias  who  haunt  the 
printing  offices  and  shed  the  light  of  their  omniscience 
upon  mankind,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  bow  down  to 
the  idols  of  the  hour;  and  indeed  I  was  firmly  convinced, 
because  I  had  been  told,  that  a  small  farmer  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  a  large  farmer  as  a  donkey  on  a 
common  does  to  a  racehorse  at  Newmarket :  the  latter 
was  a  noble  animal,  the  former  was  an  ass. 

Six  years  of  going  in  and  out  among  the  peasantry  in 
Arcady;  six  years  of  vigilant  observation,  of  somewhat 
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intrusive  questioning,  of  that  subtle  sympathy  which 
comes  of  friendly  feeling  and  honest  desire  to  be  in 
touch  with  one's  neighbours  in  their  bitter  vexation  or 
their  chuckling  glee,  in  their  grief  or  their  wrath — six 
years  have  been  quite  enough  to  scatter  my  cut  and 
dried  theories  to  the  winds.  I  have  learnt  to  believe 
more  and  more  in  the  Little  ones,  because  with  us  in 
Arcady  they  seem  to  me  the  only  people  likely  to  be  left 
to  us  to  believe  in,  if  agricultural  matters  go  on  much 
longer  as  they  have  been  going  for  some  time  past. 

Two  great  men  who  have  been  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
great  men  in  my  time  have  each  been  credited  with  a 
very  remarkable  speech.  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he  was  Mr. 
Disraeli,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  jump 
into  a  quart  bottle  if  such  a  thing  could  be  found,  and  Mr. 
Mechi  is  reported  to  have  promised  that  he  would  grow 
a  turnip  upon  his  dining-room  table  if  only  it  would  pay. 
In  the  one  case  given  the  time,  and  the  quart  bottle 
could  have  been  produced  without  difficulty ;  but  then 
Mr.  Disraeli  could  not  have  jumped  into  it.  In  the  other 
case  given  the  time,  and  it  would  have  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  growing  of  the  turnip  could  not  pay. 

Our  philosophers  of  the  new  school  are  much  more 
audacious  and  peremptory  than  the  astute  statesman  and 
the  experimental  agriculturist ;  they  are  for  omitting  the 
//and  substituting  for  it  the  imperative  mood.  They 
say,  let  there  be  quart  bottles  and  let  there  be  turnips  ; 
men  shall  then  jump  into  the  first  and  profit  shall  come 
from  growing  the  last  Oh,  ye  peremptory  people,  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  the  wheels  of  God  go  on  grinding  in 
despite  of  you — grinding  slowly  but  exceeding  small ! 

How  is  it  that  there  are  always  some  subjects  that 
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people  seem  to  think  anybody  can  be  conversant  with 
without  having  learnt  anything  about  them?  Some  of 
us  remember  the  homoeopathy  craze,  when  demure 
spinsters  went  about  with  a  handbook  of  diseases  and  a 
leather  case  furnished  with  little  phials  full  of  globules 
and  were  for  ever  prescribing  for  us.  The  poor  creatures 
lived  to  reform  the  science  of  medicine ;  they  had  a 
mission.  Bless  their  dear  old  hearts  !  it  did  them  good 
and  nobody  else  much  harm.  As  long  as  only  ladies  of 
a  certain  age  and  of  limited  incomes  preach  in  their  own 
small  circles  their  crisp  little  gospels  of  medicine  or 
morals,  nobody  need  care  what  folly  they  proclaim  ;  but 
when  men  of  a  certain  sort  of  ability,  men  of  utterance 
and  vehement  passion,  and  whose  gifts  command  a 
hearing,  come  forward  with  political  nostrums  which  they 
are  prepared  to  force  down  the  throats  of  the  community 
with  the  knob  sticks  of  the  mob,  a  bad  time  may  be 
coming  for  the  wise.  The  gout  may  be  very  hard  to 
bear,  but  for  pity's  sake  save  us  from  your  sherry. 

I  have  started  by  saying  I  love  the  Little  ones.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  serious  evil  if  the  numbers  of 
those  who  live  by  the  land  in  a  small  way  should  diminish, 
and  there  are  those,  and  many  of  them  the  ablest  and 
the  most  far-sighted,  who  agree  with  me  so  far.  Two 
sets  of  reformers  are  engaged  upon  the  problem  how  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  Little  ones.  The  one  set 
attack  it  from  the  bottom,  the  other  from  the  top.  The 
one  say.  Level  down  the  large  farmers ;  the  others  say. 
Level  up  the  labourers.  I  never  could  see  how  any 
levelling  job  could  be  done  except  by  filling  up  the  low- 
lying  spots  at  the  expense  of  the  high  ground.  Levelling 
up  means  levelling  down.  The  only  question  is  where 
you  are  going  to  strike  your  line. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  before  a  man  has  any  right  to  pose 
as  a  reformer  he  must  do  two  things  :  first,  he  must  learn 
the  truth  of  things  as  they  are,  and  look  facts  in  the  face; 
and  secondly,  he  must  learn  how  things  were,  and  how 
they  have  come  to  be  as  they  are.  A  politician  ignorant 
of  history  is  hke  a  poet  without  love,  and  that,  said  one 
of  our  great  ones,  is  "  a  physical  and  metaphysical  im- 
possibility." 

Now  the  facts  are  these :  We  do  things  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  our  forefathers.  We  have  bigger  ships, 
bigger  houses,  bigger  shops,  bigger  dinners,  bigger  every- 
thing. The  hand  loom  has  made  way  for  the  spinning 
jenny,  and  the  same  thing  runs  through  everything.  You 
may  regret  that  you  can  no  longer  find  a  second  home 
in  the  "snug"  little  hotel,  where  the  landlord  was  an 
old  friend  of  the  family  and  the  waiter  called  you  Master 
Harry  to  the  last.  But  the  times  are  against  you. 
Young  men  in  trade — in  business  is  the  grand  phrase 
now — who  have  served  their  time  in  an  ironmonger's 
or  a  draper's  "  establishment,"  who  know  what  they  are 
about  and  have  some  capital  at  command,  tell  you  that  a 
small  shop  does  not  pay,  and  that  they  cannot  see  the 
good  of  starting  in  a  small  way.  They  tell  you  there  is 
no  room  for  them.  It  is  so  in  trade,  it  is  so  in  commerce, 
it  is  so  in  manufactures.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  at  every  street  corner  there  were  dogmatists  who 
were  for  ever  preaching,  without  any  reservation,  the 
doctrine  that  small  undertakings  were  wasteful  and  small 
enterprises  could  not  pay — is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  I  say, 
that  the  gospel  of  bigness  should  have  gained  acceptance 
among  the  food  manufacturers  and  the  owners  of  the 
soil? 

The  men  of  the  streets,  tired  of  making  money  faster 
14 
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than  they  could  invest  it,  came  down  to  the  country  and 
put  their  capital  into  the  land  ;  they  sent  their  sons  to 
Norfolk  or  "  the  shires,"  paid  a  bouncing  premium  to  a 
practical  agriculturist,  had  the  dandy  youths  taught  how 
to  ride  and  to  know  the  difference  between  a  cow  and  a 
bullock.  In  three  months  the  lad  had  learnt  all  about 
it,  men  and  angels  had  no  more  that  they  could  teach 
him,  and,  like  the  clean-shaven  townsman  in  Horace  whom 
a  mischievous  wag  had  turned  into  a  landowner — 

Ex  nitido  fit  rusticus,  atque 
Sulcos  et  vineta  crepat  mera ; 

From  a  gent  he  grew  into  a  judge, 

And  his  talk  was  of  tilths  and  of  turnips  I 

The  '*  agricultural  pupils  "  lost  no  time  in  bidding  for 
the  farms.  Landlords  were  in  ecstasies;  the  old-fashioned 
farmers  were  aghast.  Rents  rose  as  if  by  magic.  But 
the  new  men  were  resolute  on  one  point :  they  would 
have  no  "  peddling  little  farms ; "  they  would  set  to  work 
in  the  grand  style  or  not  at  all ;  they  would  have  houses 
fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in  and  buildings  with  the  latest 
improvements ;  and  the  bricklayers  loved  them,  and  the 
agents  would  not  say  them  nay.  Some  few  shrewd  land- 
lords shook  their  heads ;  some  had  not  the  heart  to  turn 
out  tenants  whose  grandsires  had  lived  on  the  same  land 
time  out  of  mind.  Some  could  not  find  the  ready  money 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  wealthier  proprietors,  to  pull 
down  three  old  houses  and  build  up  one  manorial  new 
one.  But  there  were  districts  in  which  a  deplorable 
revolution  began,  and  where  it  did  go  on  extensively  and 
recklessly  much  misery  and  much  bitterness  of  heart 
followed. 

The  new  men  did  not  mean  to  be  harsh  or  unfair — 
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they  were  not  worse  than  other  people — but  they  soon 
discovered  that  at  the  best  their  margin  of  profit  could 
not  be  large ;  they  had  to  get  the  utmost  possible  return 
from  the  land  for  which  they  were  paying  so  highly,  and 
in  the  inevitable  course  of  events  a  great  deal  that  was 
cruelly  oppressive  to  the  labourer  and  the  smaller  occupier 
followed  as  a  consequence  of  the  change  that  had  come 
over  British  farming.  Every  scrap  of  "the  waste"  was 
ploughed  up  or  thrown  into  the  adjoining  fields.  The  road- 
side patches  on  which  the  poor  man's  donkey  or  the  widow's 
geese  had  been  wont  to  pick  up  a  meagre  sustenance  were 
enclosed;  the  hedges  were  cut  down  which  used  to  furnish 
Goody  Blake's  kindling  and  the  fagots  that  came  in  to 
heat  her  oven ;  the  furze  bush  vanished,  and  the  short 
cuts  across  the  fields  for  children  trotting  to  school  or  for 
their  parents'  walking  to  church  were  stopped  up.  Every- 
body knew  that  the  law  was  being  broken,  but  who  was 
to  bell  the  cat  ? 

The  old  farmers  had  been  slow  to  embroil  themselves 
with  their  neighbours ;  but  the  new  man,  bristling  with 
new  ideas,  wouldn't  stand  any  nonsense,  not  he  !  What 
he  paid  for  that  he  would  have.  So  Goody  Blake,  and 
the  donkey  and  the  geese  and  the  cow,  had  to  make 
themselves  scarce ;  and  they  did  make  themselves  scarce 
accordingly,  they  and  all  that  appertained  to  them.  More 
corn  was  grown  on  the  same  breadth  of  land,  more  corn 
at  less  cost — at  less  cost,  that  is,  of  manual  labour. 
There  was  not  the  employment  there  used  to  be,  and  the 
exodus  from  the  villages  began. 

Then  came  the  bad  times,  not  very  suddenly — nay, 
rather  very  gradually.  The  enterprising  young  agricul- 
turist, whose  first  lesson  had  been  that  a  sheep  is  not 
bom  with  a  tail  like  a  rabbit,  and  his  next  that  some 
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land  would  not  pay  for  the  ploughing,  learnt  many  other 
things  as  the  years  went  on :  not  the  last  was  this  :  that 
there  are  as  smart  men  on  the  Hill  at  Norwich  or  at 
Islington  as  can  be  found  in  Capel  Court,  and  that  even 
in  Mark  Lane  the  habituh  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  by  midday  the  worms  are  not  plentiful. 
It  was  hard  on  a  young  fellow  after  he  had  been  doing 
his  little  best  and  becoming  much  humbler  in  his  tone — 
hard  to  find  a  letter  on  the  breakfast  table  with  a  broad 
hint  from  the  bankers  ;  hard  to  discover  too  late  that  he 
had  gone  on  too  fast  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  end 
had  come.  It  was  hard  on  the  tenant  farmer,  and  per- 
haps hard  on  his  landlord  too ;  both  had  been  living  in 
a  fool's  paradise.  Each  oughf  to  have  learnt  his  lesson 
— the  one  that  under  the  conditions  of  our  climate 
there  must  needs  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  land 
which  can  be  farmed  by  a  single  occupier  at  a  profit ; 
the  other  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  rent  that  may 
4;afely  be  demanded,  whether  from  the  big  man  or  the 
Jittle  one. 

But  before  the  catastrophe  arrived,  and  while  it  was 

•drawing  near,  something  else  had  been  going  on.     As 

vients  had  been  rising,  through  the  insane  competition 

-which  had  begun,  so  had  the  belief  become  more  and 

:more  prevalent  that  there  was  no  investment  like  land. 

l^nd  couldn't  run  away.     Land  would  always  fetch  its 

price.     Nothing  like  land,  sir !     There  was  a  craze  for 

buying  land;  every  little  outlying  farm  was  snapped  up  and 

bought  by  country  gentlemen,  regardless  of  price.     In 

the  great  centres  of  industry  capitalists  who  had  made 

their  pile  were  consumed  by  a  desire  to  walk  over  their 

own  broad  acres.     They  came,  they  saw,  they  purchased; 

and  as  there  is  nothing  like  leather,  so  when  a  wealthy 
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new  settler  once  found  himself  an  owner  of  woods  and 
fields  he  became  bitten  with  the  desire  to  have  an  ever 
larger  stake  in  the  country,  and  wherever  there  was  land 
in  the  market  there  the  buyers  were  to  be  found,  eager, 
one  and  all,  to  increase  their  territory.  ...  A  change  came 
o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dream.  First  there  was  the  revolt 
of  the  labourers.  It  was  the  Nemesis  that  was  sure  to 
come,  and  which  some  few  foresaw  in  time.  It  was  the 
Nemesis  upon  those  who  had  been  captivated  by  the 
jingle  of  certain  maxims — I  use  the  word  advisedly — 
maxims  of  the  political  economists  which  they  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand.  It  was  the  Nemesis 
upon  the  half-taught,  who  mistake  rules  for  principles, 
and  who  never  can  be  brought  to  see  that  in  physical  or 
social  science,  as  in  morals  and  religion,  truths  in  ten- 
dency will  not  bear  being  driven  to  extremities,  and 
become  mere  falsehoods  if  stated  without  reserves. 
Shape  your  course  of  conduct  by  any  formula,  taking 
no  account  of  the  personal  equation  and — Woe  to 
you  ! 

Thus  the  landlords  and  tenants  having  became  satu- 
rated with  the  notion  that  the  one  thing  needful  to  ensure 
large  profits  from  agriculture  was  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
production — to  economize  labour — they  got  astride  of 
this  favourite  hobby-horse  of  the  doctrinaires,  and  they 
rode  Uke  Centaurs.  Here  and  there  a  voice  cried  out, 
"  Ware  the  brute  that's  rushing  his  fences  !  "  The  rider 
cared  never  a  doit  for  warning.  A  hobby  is  a  thing  to 
ride  and  spare  not.  Alack !  even  a  hobby  may  be  ridden 
to  death,  and  notably  so  when  it  does  not  go  on  all  fours ! 
There  was  a  famine  in  the  land.  It  was  a  famine  of 
agricultural  hands.  The  labourers  went  in  for  their 
innings.     They  have  played  their  innings  badly,  if  you 
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please ;  but  the  large  farmers  were  bowled  out  with  mere 
elementary  "ground  hops."  Then  came  the  bad  seasons. 
What  need  to  dwell  on  them  ?  And  then  came  the  low 
prices  of  produce ;  and  now,  after  more  than  a  decade 
of  disasters,  the  wiseacres  of  Grub  Street  and  the  con- 
clave of  infallibles,  who  cannot  err  on  matters  agricul- 
tural because  they  are  free  from  all  the  prejudices  which 
are  inseparable  from  owning  or  tilling  the  land,  are  once 
more  to  the  fore.     What  is  it  to  be  this  time  ? 

A  hundred  schemes  are  in  the  air.  England's  neces- 
sity is  the  miracle  monger's  opportunity.  Go  to,  ye  crass 
Boeotians  of  the  shires,  do  we  not  grow  our  orchids  ? 
Look  to  us  and  learn  how  ye  can  grow  your  barley. 
Listen  and  learn,  ye  sons  of  the  soil.  We  of  the  desk 
can  show  you  how  most  can  be  made  of  the  land. 

We  all  start  with  assumptions,  but  how  if  they  be  not 
true?  Three  assumptions  have  been  made  by  the  miracle 
mongers,  for  each  of  which  they  demand  unhesitating 
acquiescence.  Every  one  of  those  assumptions,  to  say 
the  least,  deserves  to  be  examined  First,  it  is  assumed 
tacitly  or  expressly  that  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
country  is  paralyzed  and  the  outlook  black  as  night; 
secondly,  that  the  land  of  the  country  is  getting  into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands ;  thirdly,  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  the  only  man  in  the  community  who  has  no  career. 

The  conclusion  that  follows  from  these  premises,  which 
have  obtained  too  general  acceptance,  is  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  revolution  in  the  land  laws,  for  a  revision 
of  the  antiquated  notions  of  the  rights  of  property,  for 
resorting  to  expedients  which  must  needs  be  remedial 
because  they  shall  be  so  magnificently  drastic.  Let  us 
take  these  popular  assumptions  seriatim. 
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I.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  curiously  foolish  and 
false  things  have  been  said  about  the  land  and  its  culti- 
vation by  those  who  go  furthest  afield  for  their  informa- 
tion, and  who  have  pretended  to  deal  from  the  widest 
generalization.  Perhaps  in  no  area  of  the  same  extent 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe  are  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  the  anomalies  of  tenure,  the  methods  of  tillage, 
the  complex  relations  existing  between  owner  and  occu- 
pier, the  financial  position  of  landlords  and  tenants,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  local  peculiarities  which  more  or 
less  perplex  inquirers,  so  numerous  and  so  varied  as  in 
this  island  of  Great  Britain.  Men  write  about  the  evils 
of  primogeniture  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  existing 
as  borough  English  or  gavelkind.^  They  talk  about  "the 
crops  "  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  grown  among  us 
as  barley  or  oats;  they  solemnly  warn  us  to  cultivate  more 
vegetables,  as  if  they  believed  farmers  planted  their 
potatoes  in  flower-pots  and  tied  the  haulm  to  a  stick 
with  red  tape.  You  might  as  wisely  construct  a  har- 
monious theory  of  British  agriculture  from  observations 
made  in  Russia  and  Spain  as  by  tabulating  scraps  of  in- 
formation picked  up  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk,  in 
Cumberland  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  The  soil,  the  temper 
of  the  peasantry,  the  ways  of  going  on,  as  we  say  in 
Arcady,  differ  almost  as  widely  in  different  counties  of 
England  as  they  do  in  the  separate  valleys  of  the  Alps, 

*  Ten  years  ago  I  received  a  notice  from  the  steward  of  a  certain 
manor  twelve  miles  from  Bow  bells  informing  me  that  I  had  never 
been  admitted  to  half  an  acre  of  land  in  a  small  copyhold  estate  ol 
which  my  father  had  died  possessed.  All  the  rest  of  the  estate  had 
fallen  to  my  brother  long  ago  by  our  father's  intestacy.  This  half- 
acre,  however,  had  been  proved  to  be  below  breck,  and  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor  land  below  breck  descended  to  the  youngest  son  unless 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  will. 
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where  a  man  may  breakfast  in  French,  lunch  in  Germani 
dine  in  Italian,  and  awake  next  morning,  as  once  the 
present  writer  did,  to  find  a  heavy-eyed  creature  standing 
by  his  bedside  with  a  big  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  horn 
cup  in  the  other,  and  courteously  asking  in  classical 
Latin  "  Domine,  visne  schnaps  ?  " 

Beyond  all  doubt  the  growers  of  wheat  and  the  growers 
of  wool  have  suffered  very  heavily  of  late,  and  suffered 
everywhere ;  the  wool  growers  perhaps  the  heavier  of  the 
two,  but  wheat  and  wool  are  not  everything.  Thousands, 
and  if  you  will  tens  of  thousands,  of  acres  have  fallen 
out  of  cultivation,  but  they  are  acres  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  brought  under  the  plough,  and  it  will  take 
a  generation  for  them  to  recover  from  the  consequences 
of  being  ignorantly  broken  up  instead  of  being  left  as 
they  were. 

Rents  in  large  districts  have  gone  down  to  the  vanishing 
point  Had  they  not  been  raised  to  a  figure  which  could 
only  be  paid  at  the  cost  of  exhausting  the  fertility  of  the 
land  for  years  ? 

Northamptonshire  is  not  England  any  more  than  Nor- 
folk is  Wales,  and  however  much  witty  archdeacons  may 
lament  the  deterioration  in  the  quality,  the  dairy  counties 
still  make  much  cheese  and  somehow  live.  If  we  grant 
that  the  days  have  gone  by  when  farmers  could  make 
fortunes,  have  they  not  gone  by  when  shipowners  and 
cotton  spinners  make  fortunes?  We  have  not  yet  arrived, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  arrive,  at  a  general  bankruptcy  even 
in  the  corn-growing  districts,  though  for  ambitious  agri- 
culturists it  may  seem  a  dismal  and  humiliating  position 
to  be  doing  no  more  than  making  two  ends  meet.  But 
whereas  our  grandfathers  talked  of  making  a  livelihood  we 
talk  of  making  a  fortune,  as  if  that  were  the  last  a  man 
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ought  to  aim  at,  and  with  us  too  the  fortune  is  always  to 
be  made,  never  saved. 

Reports  of  Royal  Commissioners  bewilder  at  least  as 
much  as  they  inform.  They  are  the  helplessly  silly  and 
fatuous  who  cry  loudest,  *'  Something  must  be  done ! " 
No,  not  something,  but  the  right  thing  or  nothing. 
Better  nothing  than  the  wrong  thing,  even  though  you 
have  to  wait  for  the  right  thing  for  a  generation  and  in 
the  meantime  eat  the  bread  of  tears.  When  a  man 
cannot  stand  upon  his  feet  you  don't  order  him  to  stand 
upon  his  head  because  something  must  be  done.  Is  it 
from  the  agriculturist's  point  of  view 

Clear  to  any  one  whose  brain  ain't  far  gone  in  a  phthisis 
That  Rule  Britannia's  happy  land  is  passing  through  a  crisis  ? 

Then  beware  how  you  choose  such  a  time  for  heroic 
legislation.  At  such  a  time  sleep  may  end  in  lethargy, 
but  tickling  must  kill. 

Not  all  grievances  are  radical ;  some  are  merely 
symptomatic.  Nay,  some  may  indicate  that  Mother 
Nature  has  gone  her  own  way  to  work,  and  taken  the 
cure  of  a  deep-seated  mischief  into  her  own  hands. 
Your  young  practitioner  who  whips  out  his  lancet  when- 
ever a  patient  shows  him  a  pimple  is  a  dangerous  man  to 
turn  into  your  nursery. 

II.  But  is  it  true  that  land  monopoly  is  on  the  increase, 
and  the  land  of  the  country  is  getting  into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands  ? 

The  history  of  every  nation  that  has  ever  emerged  from 
barbarism  to  the  higher  life  of  law,  system,  and  empire 
has  been  the  history  of  a  process  whereby  the  ownership 
of  landed  property  has  passed  from  the  possession  of  the 
many  to  that  of  the  few.     Prophets  may  denounce  their 
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woe  as  loudly  as  they  please  against  "them  that  join 
house  to  house  and  lay  field  to  field  till  there  be  no 
place."  Fiery  optimists  with  Utopian  dreams  may  come 
forward  with  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  nationalizing  the 
land  and  limiting  the  acreage  that  any  man  may  own. 
Literary  country  gentlemen  with  a  taste  for  philanthropy 
may  pathetically  deplore  that  the  wide  domains  of  the 
monied  men  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  country ;  but  the 
son  of  Amoz  at  Jerusalem,  and  Gracchus  500  years  after 
him  at  Rome,  and  Pliny  300  years  after  him  simply 
testified  to  the  fact  that  eternal  laws  go  on  from  age  to 
age,  working  themselves  out  by  the  agency  of  the  instincts 
or  the  follies,  the  sins  or  the  aspirations,  the  greed  or  the 
needs,  of  the  children  of  men.' 

Almost  within  reach  of  my  hand  as  I  write  there  are 
Ipng  the  original  conveyances  of  land  in  a  single  Norfolk 
parish,  more  than  600  in  number,  the  most  modern  of 
which  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  the  oldest  to 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  century.  In  that  long 
series  of  documents,  so  carefully  preserved,  I  have  the 
history  of  less  than  1,500  acres  during  less  than  300 
years.  It  is  an  eloquent  record,  which  needs  only  to  be 
read,  of  how,  under  conditions  by  no  means  abnormal 
and  circumstances  in  no  way  extraordinary,  the  tiny 
patches  of  land  that  were  distributed  among  a  hundred 
owners  in  the  days  of  King  John  came  gradually  but 
steadily  into  fewer  and   fewer  hands,  the  holdings  be- 

^  It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  opinion  of  a  great  master  expressed 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago — l\iiKkov  Xiyetv  wc  ovcus  irort 
dv9puiru)v  ovSkv  vojxoOETei,  rixai  Si  Kal  ^vfitpopai  iravrolai  ■friirrovaai 
vavroiiDs  vo}io9(TOvai  rd  irdvra  ri}uv  (Plato,  Laws,  iv.  jcy)),  "  I 
was  going  to  say  that  no  human  being  ever  does  make  laws  about 
anything,  but  all  sorts  of  accidents  and  circumstances,  occurring  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  make  our  laws  for  us  at  all  times." 
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coming  larger  and  larger  as  the  generations  passed,  the 
Little  ones  then,  as  now,  as  always,  being  swallowed  up 
by  the  larger  capitalists,  till  these  in  their  turn  became 
the  Little  ones,  and  they  too  had  to  go.  It  is  a  great 
law  of  the  universe.  It  always  has  gone  on ;  it  always 
will.  And  who  are  we  that  we  are  going  to  set  ourselves 
against  it  and  say  this  shall  not  be  ?  Who  are  we  that 
we  are  going  to  stop  the  clock  or  drive  back  the  shadow 
on  the  dial  of  Ahaz? 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  condition  of  affairs  should 
grow  up  in  any  country  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  and  fraught  with  peril  to  the  moral 
and  physical  stamina  of  the  people.  Then  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  statesman  to  deal  with  it ;  but  if  so  let 
him  deal  with  it  in  statesmanlike  fashion,  not  empirically, 
not  hastily,  not  at  the  cry  of  a  dominant  faction,  still  less 
at  the  dictation  of  a  demagogue. 

Or  it  may  be  that  what  is  denounced  as  essentially  evil 
is  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  great  economic 
laws,  and  yet  affected  by  the  influence  of  other  laws  and 
circumstances  more  or  less  abnormal,  and  of  the  nature 
of  disturbances  capable  of  being  modified  in  this  way  or 
in  that.  Are  you  going  to  make  war  upon  the  things 
that  are,  in  ignorant  disregard  of  how  they  came  to  be 
as  they  are?  That  experiment  has  been  tried  before 
now,  and  it  has  always  failed  most  signally.  Confiscation 
of  large  estates  was  proposed  in  Italy  2,000  years  ago 
and  more.  Rome  again  and  again  "  nationalized  "  large 
tracts  of  land,  and  again  and  again  made  provision  for 
the  poor  to  occupy  it.  It  always  came  to  the  same  thing. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  capitalist  should 
buy  up  the  needy  occupier.  The  Little  ones  dropped 
out  by  the  help  of  the  law  or  in  spite  of  it.     Philanthro- 
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pists  of  the  Gracchus  type  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  discovered  the  supremely  desirable,  and  obstinately 
resolve  that  that  must  be  the  praticable,  blind  to  the 
melancholy  truth  that  the  loftier  your  ideal  the  further 
must  it  be  from  the  attainable. 

And  yet  when  we  have  recognized  to  the  full  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  which  tends  towards  the  absorption 
of  small  properties  into  large  ones,  let  us  take  comfort  in 
the  fact,  just  now  too  much  overlooked,  that  there  is 
another  law  which  is  its  correlative,  or  rather  its  direct 
opposite.  The  psalmist  sings  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  we  talk  of  the  solid  earth ;  they  are  but  figures  of 
rhetoric  the  one  and  the  other.  Upheaval  and  subsi- 
dence are  for  ever  at  work,  not  over  the  same  portions  of 
the  earth's  crust  at  the  same  time,  but  moving  as  the  tides 

move — 

With  kingly  pauses  of  reluctant  pride 
And  semblance  of  return. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  development  of  a  nation's  life 
during  which  what  we  may  call  the  process  of  consolida- 
tion goes  on  without  a  break ;  the  tide  is  rising.  But 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  Then  per- 
adventure  another  process  comes  into  operation,  the 
process  of  disintegration.  Only  once  in  history  as  far  as 
I  can  remember  has  the  former  process  gone  on  un- 
checked till  all  the  land  of  a  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  single  proprietor.  Once  we  are  told  it  did  so  when 
that  great  administrator  from  the  loins  of  Israel  "  bought 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Egyptians 
sold  every  man  his  field  because  the  famine  prevailed 
over  them  :  so  the  land  became  Pharaoh's."  Long  after 
Pharaoh's  time  things  were  travelling  fast  in  the  same 
direction  in  at  least  one  Roman  province ;  Pliny  tells  us 
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that  half  the  province  of  Africa  was  owned  by  six  land- 
lords, whereupon  Nero,  being  of  opinion  that  "something 
must  be  done,"  promptly  slew  the  six.  We  are  not  told 
what  became  of  their  estates ;  I  doubt  if  they  were  cut 
up  into  allotments.^  Surely,  surely  we  are  a  long  way  off 
from  this  kind  of  thing. 

The  other  process  is  in  the  ascendant  now.  Even  rich 
men  tell  you  that  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  small 
properties,  because  small  men  will  have  them.  Nay,  the 
largest  properties,  when  at  all  near  a  town,  are,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  sentimental,  cut  up  into  "  desirable  sites  " 
or  bought  for  cash  by  building  societies.  It  is  said 
that  these  associations  own  land  and  houses  to  the  value 
of  many  miUions.  What  does  this  mean  but  that  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  among  the  working  classes  who  by 
this  agency  alone,  in  esse  or  in  posse^  have  risen  to  be 
owners  of  the  soil  ? 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  are 
townsmen  or  artizans.  What  then  ?  Are  not  townsmen 
and  artizans  the  "people,"  just  as  much  as  the  peasantry? 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  even  in  the  country 
districts  the  number  of  landowners  is  diminishing  at 
anything  like  the  speed  which  some  believe.  Nay,  there 
are  some  influences  at  work  which  make  in  exactly  an 
opposite  direction,  and  some  prospect  of  landed  property 
coming  back  to  the  conditions  of,  say,  a  century  ago." 
Certainly  the  mania  for  ring  fences  is  not  what  it  was ;  as 
certainly  the  motive  for  giving  way  to  it  and  the  opportu. 
nity  of  indulging  in  it  is  very  much  on  the  decUne.    Our 

'  See  Pliny,  H.  N.  xviii.  §  35. 

'  See  Tojmbee's  chapter  on  "  The  Decay  of  the  Yeomanry."  Oh  ! 
why  was  he  snatched  from  us  when  we  needed  him  so  much? 
Shown  to  us  for  a  very  little  while — '*  such  splendid  purpose  in  his 
eyes  !  "    A  star  of  promise  that  we  looked  to  and  hoped. 
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mansions  grow,  our  landed  estates  do  not.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  it  should  be  so  on  which  others  may 
dwell.     There  is  one  very  strong  reason. 

Public  opinion  is  against  those  who  might  wish  to  be 
monopolists  of  land.  And  public  opinion  is  now  a  force 
which  travels  with  an  immensely  greater  momentum,  with 
immensely  greater  velocity,  and  with  immensely  more 
direct  impact  than  it  did  in  our  fathers'  days.  There  was 
a  time  when  legislators  sometimes  controlled  public 
opinion,  sometimes  defied  it,  sometimes  even  outraged  it. 
Once  its  speech  was  inarticulate,  incoherent,  mere  noise, 
or  at  best  clamour.  Now  its  voice  is  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  it  makes  itself  heard  through  that 
mighty  engine  which  moves  the  world — the  printing 
press.  Under  the  spell  of  that  tremendous  force  abuses 
have  a  tendency  to  die  and  injustice  and  tyranny  to  slink 
away  and  hide  themselves.  Let  some  glaring  wrong  or 
abomination  be  only  exposed,  let  the  great  body  of  the 
people  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a  wrong  or  an  abomination, 
and  it  will  vanish  in  some  mysterious  way  without  waiting 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  a  thousand 
instances,  great  and  small,  public  opinion  proves  stronger 
than  law — bestirs  itself  more  rapidly,  visits  more  surely, 
smites  more  promptly,  punishes  more  sternly. 

But  public  opinion  is  sometimes  slow  to  inform  itself. 
Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  it  has  grown  loudest  in 
its  demand  for  the  sweeping  away  of  an  abuse  just  when 
that  abuse  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  authors  of  it  having 
taken  warning  in  time.  Lo !  when  the  outcry  has  become 
most  vociferous  there  has  been  no  abuse  to  remove. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  all  your  denunciation  of  the 
land  hunger  has  not  come  a  day  after  the  fair  ?  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  this  passionate  hankering  has  not  greatly 
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abated  among  the  high  and  has  come  to  be  fiercest 
among  the  low  ?  If  so  you  may  be  doing  an  enormous 
wrong  to  the  Little  ones  by  stimulating  a  craving  which 
the  wealthier  classes  have  begun  to  see  may  easily  grow 
into  a  madness.  But  it  is  the  fact  we  need  to  have 
established.  Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  owners  of 
land  in  England  and  Wales  whose  holding  was  under  100 
acres  was  somethmg  under  a  million.  Has  their  number 
increased  or  declined  ? 

Whatever  doubt,  however,  may  exist  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  tendency  to  increase  the  area  of  ownership  of 
land  by  capitalists  is  still  going  on,  no  man  who  has 
studied  the  subject  thoughtfully  can  have  any  doubt  that 
the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the  holdings  of 
tenant  farmers  has  decidedly  declined.  Large  under- 
takings demand  not  only  large  capital  to  make  them 
remunerative,  but  they  require  something  else  which  is 
very  much  more  rare,  and  that  is  administrative  ability. 
In  a  cotton  mill  or  a  coal  mine,  in  a  shipbuilding  yard  or 
any  large  workshop,  there  is,  and  there  must  be,  a  very 
elaborate  discipline.  The  great  army  of  workers  is 
easily  overlooked ;  there  is  subordination  and  gradation 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  In  a  factory  or  a  work- 
shop you  may  easily  supervise  a  thousand  operatives  iiv 
an  hour  and  detect  at  a  glance  where  things  are  going 
wrong.    It  is  very  different  in  our  agricultural  operations. 

Given  a  tract  of  2,000  acres  in  its  most  compact  form, 
and  you  have  a  parallelogram  of  three  miles  long  by  one 
mile  wide.  Assume  that  this  tract  employs  one  man  to 
every  twenty  acres,  and  you  have  a  hundred  men  dotted 
over  this  area,  working  in  twos  and  threes,  and  working  at 
half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  labour.  The  problem 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  labourers  and  the  utmost 
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out  of  your  land  is  an  immeasurably  more  complex  one 
than  can  ever  present  itself  to  a  manufacturer  whose 
hands  are  all  at  work  in  the  same  yard  or  under  a  single 
roof.  It  is  a  problem  so  full  of  difficulty  and  requiring 
so  much  tact,  delicacy  of  treatment,  foresight,  decision, 
and  versatility  as  to  demand  an  amount  and  a  quality  of 
brain-power  that  must  needs  be  granted  to  few.  More- 
over discipline  among  the  agricultural  labourers  is  some- 
thing of  which  they  have  only  the  faintest  conception. 
Subordination  to  one  of  their  own  class  they  resent  with 
the  fiercest  jealousy  and  submit  to  with  the  utmost 
reluctance.  When,  some  years  ago,  the  fashion  of  large 
farms  was  at  its  height,  and  the  supply  of  labour  began 
to  run  short,  some  enterprising  men  started  the  gang 
system,  and  something  like  an  initiation  in  the  direction 
of  organizing  industrial  armies  of  agricultural  labourers 
was  made.  Of  course  it  was  clumsily  carried  out;  what 
early  experiments  are  not  where  the  counters  are  men 
and  women  ?  But  some  believe  very  firmly  that  it  was  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  Unhappily — perhaps  in  its 
early  stage  inevitably — it  was  found  that  great  moral  evils 
were  inseparable  from  the  methods  adopted,  and  senti- 
mental philanthropists — all  honour  to  their  motives  ! — 
made  desperate  war  upon  the  gangs  and  forced  the 
Legislature  to  interfere.  The  gangs  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  made  an  end  of.  That  was  a  serious  check 
to  the  operations  of  large  farmers,  who  were  thrown  back 
upon  the  old  methods  of  furnishing  themselves  with  labour 
— that  is,  at  the  cost  of  the  utmost  possible  waste  of  the 
employers'  time.  Only  the  few — the  very  few — when  the 
great  crisis  came  were  in^e/lec^ua/ly  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
new  conditions  which  they  had  to  face,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  in  Norfolk  the  larger  farmers  as  a  rule  suffered 
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most,  not  only  from  want  of  capital,  not  only  from  per- 
sonal extravagance,  not  only  from  any  one  or  many  of 
the  faults  with  which  they  have  been  only  too  recklessly 
credited,  but  from  a  want  of  the  necessary  brain-power 
and  administrative  ability.  It  is  easy  to  drive  a  gig,  not 
difficult  to  guide  a  pair ;  but  when  it  comes  to  managing 
a  four-in-hand  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  do  that 
through  Oxford  Street,  and  fewer  still  who  could  avoid  a 
catastrophe  in  driving  a  coach  and  six  from  Whitechapel 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

Meanwhile  much  mischief  may  have  been  done — has 
been  done — by  sacrificing  small  occupiers  and  the  con- 
solidation of  many  small  farms  into  one  large  one;  but 
for  landlords  to  reverse  their  policy  is  at  the  present. 
time  by  no  means  easy.  A  flank  march,  they  tell  us,  is. 
a  movement  always  attended  with  risk  and  rarely  to  be : 
made  without  sacrifice. 

III.  One  more  popular  delusion — for  it  is  a  delusion. 
— remains  to  be  dealt  with.  Few  things  are  more  firmly 
believed,  few  assertions  more  unhesitatingly  repeated,, 
than  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  peculiarly  unhappy 
in  having  no  career. 

If  you  mean  that  not  every  agricultural  labourer  has. 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  rising  to  be  a  farmer  and 
employer  of  labourers  under  him,  and  not  every  labourer 
is  at  all  likely  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  and  leave  off  a 
richer  man  than  his  father,  then  I  should  wish  to  be 
informed  what  class  has  a  career.  But  if  you  mean  that 
there  is  a  dreadful  law,  of  universal  prevalence,  which 
makes  it  impossiule  for  any  peasant  to  rise  above  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  born,  and  which  some  express 
by  saying  "  Once  a  labourer  always  a  labourer,"  then  I 
affirm  unhesitatingly  that  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the 
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most  purely  agricultural  county  in  England,  such  a 
statement  is  not  only  an  exaggeration  but  a  glaring  mis- 
statement of  facts.  Why,  Norfolk  swarms  with  tenant 
farmers,  small  and  great,  who  have  risen  from  the  plough. 
Some  of  the  very  richest  men  in  the  county  are  men  who 
have  worked  at  9s.  a  week  and  can  barely  write  their 
names. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  cattle  trade 
of  the  eastern  counties  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  sons  of  the  plough. 

No  career  1  I  protest  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
any  industry  in  which  the  workmen  of  sterling  character, 
physical  energy,  ambition,  and  only  a  little  more  than 
average  sagacity,  are  more  sure  to  rise  above  the  rank 
and  file.  The  sot,  whose  paradise  is  the  pothouse  ;  the 
giggling  fool,  who  is  the  butt  of  the  harvest  field ;  the 
knock-kneed  imbecile,  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  drive  a 
cow  from  market ;  the  born  poacher,  who  has  a  passion 
for  prowling  in  plantations  after  dark,  and  who  will  never 
do  a  day's  work  if  he  has  any  hope  of  earning  half  as 
much  at  night ;  the  sentimental  softy — and  we  have  such 
in  Arcady — who  loses  his  heart  at  seventeen,  is  a  father 
at  eighteen,  and  at  nineteen  is  the  husband  of  a  dirty 
trollop  who  can  neither  cook  nor  sew  :  these  and  a  host 
more  have  no  career  on  the  land,  and  in  no  conceivable 
line  of  life  could  they  emerge  from  the  residuum  to 
which  they  belong. 

Ought  such  men  to  rise  ?  Rise  above  whom  ?  Rise 
above  what?  What  system  of  promotion  since  the 
world  began  could  be  made  to  work,  or  ought  to  work, 
from  which  you  excluded  the  condition  of  merit  ?  Rights 
of  man !  Yes ;  man  has  rights,  and  they  rise  in  propor- 
tion as  he  rises  to  the  ideal  of  humanity.     They  lessen 
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exactly  in  proportion  as  he  sinks  below  that  ideal.  Some 
men  have  a  right  to  a  cow  and  three  acres,  and  they  will 
get  it  by  their  own  strong  wills  and  industry,  their  years 
of  self-denial,  frugality,  and  rectitude.  Some  men  have 
a  right  to  the  treadmill.  Unhappily  the  latter  are  not 
so  secure  of  getting  their  rights  as  the  former.  Right  ? 
Yes !  The  right  of  the  worthiest.  Once  a  labourer 
always  a  labourer !  I'll  find  you  fifty  men,  ten  miles 
from  the  chair  on  which  I  am  sitting,  every  one  of  whom 
was  born  in  a  hovel,  every  one  of  whom  was  educated  in 
a  village  school  or  never  educated  at  all,  every  one  of 
whom  has  lived  by  day  labour  in  his  time,  and  every  one 
of  whom  is  liimself  more  or  less  an  employer  of  labour 
or  occupier  of  land,  by  which  he  keeps  himself  and  his 
family,  owner  of  house  or  cow,  some  of  them  of  flocks 
and  herds — nay,  some  who  are  the  freeholders  of  their 
own  broad  acres  and  who  will  hardly  care  to  be  classed 
among  the  Little  ones. 

Let  me  speak  out  and  tell  thy  tale,  Samuel  Ringer — 
thou,  with  thy  cheery  face  and  cheery  voice,  whom  none 
ever  knew  to  grumble  in  drought  or  flood ;  thou,  sitting 
in  the  chimney  corner  chuckling  at  that  broad-browed, 
resolute  wife  of  thine  and  calling  up  the  days  that  were. 
That  must  have  been  a  grand  face  of  hers,  with  the 
shapely,  powerful  head  and  the  deep-set  eye.  I  wonder 
what  the  colour  of  the  soft  hair  was  in  those  days  when 
thou  wentest  a-courting.  Tell  us  all  about  it,  Mr. 
Ringer,  and  let  us  hear. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  always  had  good  masters;  and  when 
I  was  a  little  boy  there  was  Squire  Balls  as  used  to  farm 
the  manor  farm  at  Bale.  He  warn't  no  squire,  thougli 
we  used  to  call  him  so,  and  he  held  about  500  acres, 
and  it  was  a  surprising  large  farm  in  those  days.     I  got 
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my  first  year  ;£$  and  my  victuals.  There  was  five  of  us, 
men  and  boys,  in  the  house,  and  we  was  engaged  by  the 
year.  We  was  all  engaged  firom  Michaelmas  to  Michael- 
mas, and  Michaelmas  time  Squire  Balls  paid  us  all  our 
year's  wages.  Sometimes  he'd  take  a  man  on  again, 
sometimes  he  would  not;  and  when  folks  took  their 
wages  they  mostly  used  to  go  into  Swaffham  market; 
and  such  a  piece  of  work  as  there  used  to  be  you  never 
see.  Just  before  Michaelmas  my  first  year  my  brother 
Tom,  who  was  five  years  older  than  I  was,  came  to  me, 
and  he  says,  *  Sam,  you  ain't  going  to  Swaffham,  are  you  ? 
What  call  have  you  to  spend  your  money  ?  You  come 
home  and  see  father.  Squire  will  give  you  leave.*  So 
I  was  overpersuaded  and  went  home  and  stayed  a 
Sunday  with  father.  I  spent  my  money  same  as  other 
folks  did.  Ay !  I  spent  it ;  for  I  gave  it  to  father  to 
take  care  on,  and  it  was  a  goodish  many  years  before  I 
saw  it  any  more.  That's  when  I  was  fifteen,  as  far  as 
I  know,  and  I  went  on  that  way  for  eleven  years,  and 
it's  as  true  as  Gospel  I  never  touched  my  wages  all  that 
time. 

"  Labouring  men  used  not  to  care  about  clothes  in 
those  days  as  they  do  now.  I  used  to  have  a  slop  on 
Sunday.  I  used  to  have  a  smart  slop  over  everything. 
I  used  to  go  to  church  in  it  When  my  shoes  wore  out 
mother  used  to  get  me  a  pair  of  new  ones.  I  never 
asked  where  they  came  from.  I  don't  mean  I  had  only 
my  wages,  'cause  Squire  Balls  was  wonderful  fond  of 
company,  and  there  was  gentlemen's  horses  to  bring 
round  of  a  night,  and  the  hunting  gentlemen  used  to  go 
across  the  land,  and  they  was  wonderful  free  with  their 
money  sometimes.  But  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  :  for 
eleven  years  I  never  touched  my  wages ;  my  father  put 
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them  all  into  Day's  bank  at  SwafFham,  and  when  he  died, 
and  I  were  twenty-six  years  old,  there  they  were  and  a 
tidy  bit  of  money  more." 

Mr.  Ringer  declined  to  tell  me  the  sum  total  of  the 
capital  at  his  disposal  when  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  he 
took  unto  him  his  wife,  she  being  thirty-three,  and  he 
became  the  tenant  of  a  public-house  with  fourteen  acres 
of  land,  for  which  he  paid  ;i£^57  a  year,  rates  and  taxes 
and  tithes  not  included.  "  He  wanted  to  charge  me 
jQdo,'^  added  Mr.  Ringer,  "  but  I  made  him  knock  off 
three ;  jQ6o  was  really,  I  said,  oudacious." 

What's  he  worth  now?  There  are  other  things  the 
wise  won't  tell  you  besides  what  religion  they  are  of. 
Has  he  made  a  fortune?  Such  men  don't  make  for- 
tunes ;  they  save  them.  If  there  were  as  many  wise 
men  out  of  Arcady  as  there  are  in  it  there  would  be 
rather  a  brisk  competition  for  those  two  stalwart  sons  of 
thine,  friend  Ringer,  with  such  blood  as  thine  and  hers 
in  their  veins.     Trust  them  ?  with  a  miUion  ! 

An  altogether  different  creature  from  my  worthy  friend 
Ringer  is  Jehu  the  jobber.  (In  Norfolk  a  cattle  dealer 
is  commonly  called  a  jobber.)  I  made  his  acquaintance 
in  a  third-class  carriage.  I  have  very  rarely  met  a  man 
of  brighter,  stronger,  clearer  brain.  But  Jehu  is  not  a 
model  character.  To  begin  with,  his  language  is  pro- 
fane from  long  habit — "  given  over  to  damson  tart  like," 
as  they  say  in  Arcady.  He  must  be  a  man  verging  on 
sixty  ;  sharp  as  a  needle,  active  as  a  cat,  wide  awake  as 
a  weazel  and  as  fearless.  He  kept  us  all  convulsed  with 
laughter  for  miles.  "  Tell  us  a  story,  Jehu  ;  now  du," 
cried  one.  "  Tell  us  your  own  story,  Mr.  Jehu,"  said  I. 
He  turned  on  me  with  a  bright  twinkle  of  his  roguish 
eye.     "  Where'm  I  to  begin  ? "     I  felt  the  man  could 
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have  turned  me  inside  out  in  five  minutes  if  he  pleased 
and  have  made  me  a  laughing-stock,  and  I  was  rather 
nervous.  "  How  did  you  get  your  first  foothold  on  the 
Hill — how  did  you  make  your  first  money?"  Jehu 
laughed.  "  Foothold  ?  Borrowed  the  parson's  butes  till 
Sunday.  Money?  I  see  an  old  chap  by  the  roadside 
and  jumped  on  his  back  and  turned  out  his  pockets." 

We  all  laughed,  but  Jehu  thereupon  opened  the  flood 
gates.  He  had  never  been  to  school,  not  he.  Crow- 
keeping  was  his  earliest  employment,  then  anything. 
He  was  proud  of  the  endurance  he  had  sho^vn  in  mowing, 
and  gave  us  almost  incredible  accounts  of  the  number  of 
hours  he  had  kept  on  working  at  a  stretch.  Jehu  is  a 
trifle  below  middle  height,  but  he  must  have  been  a  man 
of  extraordinary  strength  in  his  time.  He  was  driven  to 
Norwich  cattle  market  by  finding  himself  out  of  work. 
He  applied  to  a  money-lender  on  "  the  Hill."  Observe 
the  man  was  not  worth  a  shilling  in  the  world — a  mere 
labourer,  the  son  of  a  labourer.  I  forget  the  term  he 
used  in  speaking  of  this  money-lender,  but  on  my  ex- 
pressing surprise  Jehu  opened  his  eyes  on  me  as  if  he 
would  say,  "  Well,  you  are  an  innocent."  It  appears 
there  are  hosts  of  small  money-lenders  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  cattle  markets,  who  make  advances  to  speculators 
"  with  an  eye ;  "  and  Jehu  told  me  he  had  borrowed  as 
much  as  ;^2oo  at  a  time  on  Friday  on  condition  of 
repaying  ;^22o  on  Saturday  night.  "  I'm  past  that  now," 
he  said.     "  Gurneys  gnaw  me,  and  I  gnaw  them." 

His  first  venture  was  a  lot  of  pigs.  "I  went  and 
borrowed  £^^  to  buy  'em  with,  and  I  sold  'em  all  but 
three  for  jQ22  los. ;  and  I  had  only  to  pay  £i()  to  the 
old  chap  that  lent  me  the  money.  So  I  had  nothing  to 
complain  of."    His  difficulties  with  the  three  pigs  nobody 
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would  buy  he  described  m  the  most  inimitable  way. 
Clearly  there  may  be  worse  encumbrances  than  a  white 
elephant.  The  poor  animals  were  starving,  "  and  they 
shrook  that  bad  I  was  right  vexed,  and  they  didn't  take  no 
heed  o'  me  when  I  told  'em  to  hold  their  noise,"  &c,  &c., 
&c.  That  was  the  beginning  of  Jehu's  success.  He  is  a  man 
of  substance  now — is  a  freeholder  and  a  dealer  in  a  large 
way,  and  by  no  means  the  only  large  cattle  jobber  who 
lives  to  laugh  at  the  fallacy  that  the  labourer  has  no 
career.  Yes,  and,  curiously  enough,  by  no  means  the 
only  one  of  that  class  who  cannot  read,  and  yet  who 
have  mastered  that  accomplishment  of  scrawling  their 
names  at  the  bottom  of  a  cheque,  herein  surpassing  that 
scholarly  monarch  '*  whose  sign  for  Rex  was  the  letter  X." 

Such  men  as  Jehu  may  be  counted  by  the  dozen; 
everybody  knows  them.  They  are,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  rough,  coarse  lot  as  a  rule,  and  men  whose  power  ot 
absorbing  drink  is  dreadful.  That  is  the  curse  of  the 
cattle  market.  Jehu  assumed  that  a  man  who  couldn't 
take  his  allowance  "  without  forgetting  of  hisself "  was  a 
man  without  brains.  "I  don't  mean  to  say  as  it's  a 
thing  as  ought  to  be — there's  a  deal  too  much  liquor. 
I  don't  want  it,  and  there's  lots  o'  men  as  would  be  best 
wi'out  it  But  it's  the  brains  as  holds  it,  and  if  you  can't 
hold  it,  why,  you  don't  stand  a  chance."  Jehu's  creed 
is  a  simple  one:  no  working  man  need  live  and  die  "on 
the  land  "  who  has  brains  and  can  walk  straight.  But 
walking  straight  involves  a  very  great  deal.  In  Jehu's 
lips  it  is  a  most  pregnant  phrase. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  only  men  of  very  extra- 
ordinary gifts,  like  Jehu,  can  emerge  from  the  low  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer.  You  may  find  them  in 
every  stage  of  progress  from  the  plough  to  the  manor 
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house.  Mr.  Clare  Read's  remarkable  challenge  *  is  full 
of  significance,  and  must  produce  its  effect,  but  the 
question  whether  a  man  can  or  cannot  live  and  thrive 
and  save  money  on  four  acres  does  not  end  where  Mr. 
Read  leaves  it.  In  point  of  fact,  no  man  whose  main 
source  of  livelihood  is  the  produce  of  four  acres  ever 
thinks  of  making  that  his  only  source ;  but  his  time  is  his 
own,  and  he  has  the  opportunity  of  making  the  most  of 
it.  He  has  surplus  labour  to  sell,  and  almost  invariably 
he  has  some  ingenious  device  for  increasing  his  earnings. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense  why  should  he  not? 
Who  finds  fault  with  his  hatter  for  selling  umbrellas,  or 
his  grocer  for  selling  wines  ?  Do  we  not  all  supplement 
our  incomes  —  the  big  man  by  being  put  upon  the 
directorship  of  a  company,  the  little  man  by  accepting 
an  agency  for  an  insurance  society,  the  young  lady  whose 
pin  money  is  scant  by  illustrating  books,  or  the  clerk  in 
the  post  office  by  writing  them  ? 

There  is  John  Doggit  yonder,  on  his  farm  of  six  acres, 
for  which  he  pays  an  extortionate  rent.  He  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  owner  of  many  more  than  six  acres 
before  old  age  surprises  him.  He  is  a  coal  dealer  in  a 
small  way ;  he  does  a  little  carting  for  his  neighbours ; 
he  turns  an  honest  penny  by  horse  hire ;  he  buys  horses 
for  the  knackers.  "I  shouldn't  like  to  work  like  Doggit," 
says  his  neighbour  Kibble,  who  slinks  into  the  "  Green 

'  I  am  ready  to  make  a  contract  with  any  able-bodied  labourers 
on  my  estate  to  give  them  as  their  wages  the  gross  saleable  produce 
of  four  acres  of  land.  I  will  pay  the  rent,  the  tithe,  the  tax.  I 
will  find  the  capital,  the  machinery,  the  implements,  the  seed,  the 
manure.  I  will  insure  the  crop,  pay  the  tradesmen's  bills,  harvest 
the  com,  thresh  it,  sell  it,  and  deliver  it.  But  would  the  labourer 
accept  these  terms  ?  He  would  be  a  fool  if  he  did. — Speech  of  Mr, 
C.  S.  Read  at  Dereham,  October  30,  1883 
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Man"  six  times  a  week  when  he  knocks  off  at  4  p.m. 
Of  course  you  wouldn't,  friend  Kibble,  but  then  you  are 
one  of  the  easygoing  ones  and  Doggit  is  of  a  different 
fibre.  You  have  a  notion  that  toil  came  in  with  the  Fall , 
he  believes  that  only  by  toil  can  a  man  hope  to  rise. 
Such  men  work  harder  than  the  labourer.  Do  they  ? 
Of  course  they  do,  because  they  don't  wish  to  remain 
labourers.  They  count  the  cost  and  readily  pay  the 
price — the  price  of  a  career.  So  Doggit's  wife  looks 
after  the  fowls  and  sells  the  eggs  to  such  men  as  Kibble. 
He  pays  the  penny  and  eats  the  egg  with  his  knife.  She 
pockets  the  penny  and  puts  it  in  the  money  box,  and 
thrift  has  its  reward.  You  may  call  it  a  miserable,  miserly 
way  of  going  on.  The  point  in  dispute  is  whether  the 
labourer  need  always  be  a  labourer ;  the  question  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  be  anything  else  is  a  different  one, 
which  Doggit  answers  one  way  and  Kibble  another. 

"  I  don't  hold  with  scrapin'  and  scrapin',"  says  Mrs. 
Kibble.  Perhaps  not.  Let  us  keep  to  our  point.  Is  it 
true  that  once  a  labourer  always  a  labourer  ? 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  my  conviction  that 
under  no  ordinary  circumstances  can  the  working  man 
of  the  country  hope  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  who  has 
married  the  wrong  woman.  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
instance  of  a  man  with  a  limp  and  slatternly  wife  "  doing 
much  good."  "  A  bad  wife,"  in  Jehu's  terse  phraseology, 
"is  worse  than  the  devil."  I  did  not  reprove  him  for 
his  unparliamentary  language,  fearing  lest  he  should 
strengthen  it  in  the  repetition.  "  You  mean,  Mr.  Jehu," 
said  I,  "  that  the  personage  you  have  named  is  not  always 
present,  and  the  wife  always  is."  Jehu  "twinked  with 
his  little  eye,"  and  understood  that  I  protested,  as  his 
reverence  always  should 
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Some  of  the  most  successful  men  I  know — I  mean  in 
our  small  Arcadian  way — are  no  more  than  the  husbands 
of  their  wives.  It  seems  easy  enough  for  a  woman  to 
make  a  man  of  her  husband  :  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
husband  to  make  anything  of  his  wife  if  she  is  of  the 
wrong  sort.  You  may  find  examples  of  the  first  opera- 
tion wherever  you  turn.  It  was  Mrs.  Shrub  who  turned 
Billy  Shrub  into  Mr.  Shrub.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
human  being  who  would  have  dared  at  any  time  of  her 
life  to  call  Mrs.  Shrub  Sally.  You  may  take  it  as  a  law 
with  few  exceptions  that  the  man  whose  friends  call  him 
"  Willy  "  at  forty  will  never  make  his  way  in  the  world. 
You  may  take  it  as  a  law  that  admits  of  no  possible 
exception  that  a  married  woman  who  is  called  by  her 
neighbours  "  Sally  "  is  at  best  a  flabby,  feeble,  helpless 
incompetent  Not  such  an  one  is  Mrs.  Shrub.  She 
milks  the  cows,  she  tends  the  poultry,  she  gathers  the 
eggs,  she  talks  to  the  bees,  she  looks  after  the  piglings, 
she  bakes  the  bread  and  brews  the  beer  for  harvest,  she 
keeps  the  banking-book,  she  tells  Mr.  Shrub  what  he  has 
to  do  and  he  does  it.  But  for  his  spouse  Shrub  would 
have  been  a  hedger  and  ditcher  to  this  hour,  as  he  was 
till  he  came  maundering  after  Miss  Tasker  thirty  years 
ago,  and  was  sent  about  his  business  and  told  that  she 
hadn't  saved  ;^  14  to  give  it  to  the  first  fool  that  asked 
her.  In  three  years  Mr.  Shrub  had  ;^2o  to  show  that 
he  had  laid  by,  and  Miss  Tasker's  capital  had  grown 
also.  Now  they  are  in  as  pleasant  a  little  house  as  you 
need  wish  to  see.  They  say  they  don't  care  to  have 
more  than  sixty  acres,  "  because,  you  see,  we're  a-getting 
up  in  the  tooth,  and  we  don't  know  as  we  could  make  it 
answer  to  move  into  a  larger  occupation."  But — and  it 
is  a  very  notable  but — they  have  managed  to  set  up  their 
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son  in  a  farm  twice  as  large  as  their  own,  and  his  land- 
lord only  regrets  that  he  cannot  be  tempted  to  increase 
his  holding. 
Once  a  labourer  always  a  labourer  ?    Fiddlesticks  I 

I  should  only  weary  my  readers  if  I  multiplied  examples 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation  without  going 
a  yard  out  of  my  way  to  seek  for  them — of  men  who  have 
risen  from  the  plough  to  an  independent  social  position. 
The  real  difficulty  comes  with  the  sons  of  such  men. 
They  are  apt  now  and  then  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
fathers'  boast  and  to  give  themselves  airs.  When  they 
take  to  that  they  almost  invariably  go  to  the  bad.  But 
that  there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  intelli- 
gent, vigorous,  sober,  and  self-denying  farm  labourer 
making  for  himself  a  career  is  a  delusion — such  a  delu- 
sion as  has  been  fostered  by  mere  reiteration,  "  that 
process  which  makes  the  wisest  do  the  will  of  fools,"  and 
which,  if  persisted  in  long  enough  and  loudly  enough, 
even  in  our  nineteenth  century,  would  make  the  million 
believe  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  right  after  all. 

British  agriculture  is  not  dead.  Farmers  will  always 
grumble,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a  cause; 
but,  as  a  body,  they  are  not  the  men  to  whine  and  wail 
and  sit  down  in  the  chimney  corner  and  let  things  go. 
They  don't  like  changing  their  habits  and  adopting  new 
methods  of  tillage  and  accommodating  themselves  to 
every  change  of  circumstances  that  may  arise.  "  Let 
'em  alone  and  they'll  come  round  somehow." 

Nor  is  all  the  land  of  this  country  going  to  be  bought 
up  by  moneyed  men  just  yet.  The  Pharaoh  who  shall 
be  the  one  great  monopolist  of  land  in  Britain  is  not  yet 
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born,  nor  his  great-grandfather  either.  In  England 
capital  will  always  be  more  widely  distributed  than  it  was 
in  Egypt,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  till  we  begin  to 
build  pyramids. 

Nor  are  the  Little  ones  going  to  be  swept  away.  The 
"  little  and  good  "  will  still  hold  their  own.  The  law  is 
not  against  them,  whatever  Mrs.  Grimbley  may  aver,  nor 
is  public  opinion,  nor  is  "  Ma'am  Nature,"  who  goes  on 
in  her  placid  way  with  smiles  of  irony  at  our  idle  schemes 
to  arrest  her  course  or  divert  it  The  Little  ones  are 
not  doomed  to  be  swallowed  up."  They  are  the  whales 
that  have  a  tendency  to  become  extinct — the  whales  and 
the  mammoths,  the  megatherium  and  the  dinornis.  The 
sprats  and  the  herrings  hold  their  own,  the  flocks  do  not 
sensibly  diminish,  and  the  sparrows  chirp  a  saucy  defiance 
to  all  the  bones  of  all  the  dodos.  Such  facts  as  Lord 
Tollemache's  Peckford  estate,  in  Cheshire,  or  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Impey,  do  not  stand  alone;  they  are  not  isolated  in- 
stances. So  far  from  it,  in  large  districts  of  this  country 
they  are  much  nearer  the  rule  than  the  exception.  Un- 
happily Mrs.  Grimbley  and  her  set,  pinning  their  faith  to 
the  Rights  of  Man,  do  not  read  The  Times  newspaper. 

Least  of  all  can  the  position  taken  up  by  so  generous 
and  earnest  a  philanthropist  as  A.  Y.  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  He  asserts  as  though  it  were  axiomatic 
that  "  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  peasant  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale."  I  believe  that  to  be  just  as  true,  and  no 
truer,  as  the  converse  that  "it  is  almost  impossible  for 

*  ••  The  bigger  the  taters  the  worse  the  rot,"  was  Mrs.  Shrub's 
observation  to  me  last  year.  "I  don't  hold  wi'  growing  they 
thunderers ;  them  magnum  bonums  is  my  sort."  I  wondered 
whether  she  meant  the  parvum  bonums — the  Little  ones. 
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the  peasant's  employer  to  fall  in  the  social  scale."  If  it 
ever  should  come  to  this,  that  any  class  among  us  sank 
to  the  helpless  condition  of  a  caste  from  which  there  was 
no  rising,  it  would  mean  that  a  horde  of  pariahs  had 
grown  up  in  our  midst,  among  whom  enterprise  and  self- 
respect  were  palsied.  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  the  new 
electorate  are  so  hopelessly  degraded  ? 

England's  backbone  is  not  broken,  nor  are  the  hard- 
handed  tillers  of  the  soil  much  worse  than  they  were. 
Among  them  too  there  are  those  who  have  a  career — not 
the  mere  voluble  talkers ;  not  the  men  of  mere  cleverness 
(for  that  is  as  common  as  dirt  and  almost  as  cheap),  but 
the  men  of  "upright  will  and  downright  action,"  the 
men  of  sterling  character.  To  such  men  opportunities 
to  rise  in  the  social  scale  will  come  or  they  will  make 
them.  Who  was  it  who  used  to  say  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  that  word  "  impossibility  "  ?  The 
peasantry  themselves  do  not  believe  in  any  such  impossi- 
bility to  rise  above  their  low  estate.  You  who  profess  to 
commiserate  their  lot  will  find  it  hard  to  convince  the 
objects  of  your  pity.  But  if  you  succeed — and  you  will 
succeed  most  easily  with  the  worst  and  the  weakest  and 
the  wickedest  among  them — peradventure  you  may  dis- 
cover that  these  downtrodden  serfs  are  not  as  submissive 
as  they  should  be,  and  on  occasion  may  startle  even  you 
with  their  ferocity.  From  you  who  have  preached  up 
their  wrongs  they  will  sooner  or  later  look  for  redress, 
and  such  redress  as  will  cost  you  something  more  than 
the  sport  of  flinging  Christians  to  the  lions. 

Maddened  by  the  futile  chase  that  promised  so  much 
and  brought  them  so  little,  the  hounds  of  Actseon  turned 
on  their  huntsman  at  last. 


VIII. 

A    VOICE  FROM  THE    WILDERNESS, 
A   TOWN    LECTURE. 


[The  following  Lecture  was,  in  substance,  delivered  at 
Toynbee  Hall  on  Saturday,  8th  May,  1886.] 

I  live  in  a  country  parish  in  the  heart  of  Norfolk,  which 
is  so  large  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  now  alive 
in  the  Metropolitan  area — comprising,  I  believe,  some 
five  miUion  souls — could  lie  down  comfortably  on 
the  ground  there  and  find  ample  room  to  turn  and 
allow  for  passage  between  the  rows.  And  yet  half  the 
inhabitants  of  my  parish  could  pack  comfortably  into 
this  hall. 

In  my  parish  we  have  to  keep  up  just  twenty-one  miles 
of  road,  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  travel  over,  and  yet  we 
have  not  a  butcher's,  or  a  baker's,  or  a  grocer's  shop  in 
the  place,  nor  a  doctor,  nor  a  pawnbroker,  and  actually 
not  even  a  lawyer. 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  any  words  of  mine  must 
be  as  a  voice  from  the  wilderness  ? 

I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Gamp  who  observed  "We  lives 
in  a  walley  and  must  take  the  consekens" — I  live  in 
a  wilderness  and  I  find  the  consequence  quite   bear- 
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able.  I  am  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  early  life 
and  childhood  of  the  great  mass  of  my  prasent 
audience.  But  I  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  large  majority  of  you  were  bred 
and  born  townsmen.  I  think  your  observation  and  my 
own,  and  that  of  most  people  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
will  bear  out  the  opinion  which  I  have  arrived  at,  viz  : 
that  the  men  of  the  villages,  the  countrymen,  very  rarely 
make  much  way  or  do  much  good  in  the  streets  in  a  single 
generation.  The  artizan  who  forges  ahead  in  the  great  race 
in  the  towns  is,  I  believe,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  a  born  townsman.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
for  this.  The  best  men  in  the  country  villages  don't  get 
thrown  out  of  work  as  soon  as  the  worst,  and  if  a  young 
man  has  got  a  wife  and  a  home  and  a  character  in  the 
country,  he  thinks  twice  before  he  cuts  himself  adrift,  and 
plunges  into  the  streets  in  search  of  work.  Now  and 
then  of  course  (but  only  now  and  then)  a  young  fellow 
who  has  got  into  a  scrape  without  having  done  any  very 
great  harm,  falls  into  disgrace,  is  fought  shy  of,  gets 
savage,  and  rushes  up  to  London  and  has  the  luck  to  find 
employment,  but  he  does  not  often  come  to  Whitechapel 
or  St.  Giles  or  the  old  streets  and  alleys.  He  usually 
drifts  towards  the  suburbs  where  people  still  employ  odd 
hands  at  gardening  or  digging.  Or  he  hangs  about  the 
cattle  market,  or  otherwise  keeps  outside  the  heart  of 
London,  As  a  rule  he  gets  to  be  a  real  cockney  slowly, 
and  as  a  rule  he  rather  tends  to  run  away  from  the  centre 
of  London  life.  And  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  I  suspect 
that  the  great  mass  of  you  who  are  here  to-night  are 
London  born,  or  at  least  town  born.  Yet  I  am  sure  that 
you  all  like  to  hear  about  our  country  life,  and  I  suspect 
that  there  are  many  of  you  who  are  inclined  to  believe 
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that  your  own  town  life  is  not  quite  and  certainly  the  best 
or  the  happiest  life,  the  greatest  and  the  most  joyous  life ; 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  among  the  masses  in  the  streets 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  curiosity  as  to  that 
other  life  which  we  live  in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  to  my  mind  quite  pathetic  to  notice  the  awkward 
ways  in  which  this  curiosity  displays  itself.  Well-meaning 
people  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  go  to  a  great  deal 
of  expense  in  giving  their  children  what  they  call  "  a  day 
in  the  country."  I  have  often  watched  the  vans  starting 
with  their  load  of  small  human  creatures,  and  often 
waited  for  them  when  they  were  coming  back.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  few  more  melancholy  spec- 
tacles can  be  seen  in  one's  ordinary  daily  experience  than 
that  of  these  poor  children  after  a  day  in  the  country. 
I  suppose  we  shall  never  know  how  many  wee  little 
creatures  get  their  deaths  by  days  in  the  country.  I 
dare  say  it  is  for  their  good,  just  as  vaccination  is,  but  it 
must  hurt  them  very  much,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
sufferers  can  never  hope  to  recover.  It  always  makes 
me  think  of  experiments  that  my  enemies  tell  me 
I  used  to  make  when  I  was  a  small  boy — they  say  I 
used  to  catch  little  fish  in  the  pools  by  the  sea-side  and 
give  them  a  wash  in  fresh  water.  It  must  be  better  for 
them,  I  argued,  than  salt  water.  Salt  water  is  sticky,  as 
every  one  knows  who  bathes  in  it,  so  it  could  not  but  be 
well  to  give  the  salt-water  fish  a  day  in  the  country  as  we 
may  say,  and  put  them  in  a  pail  that  had  been  filled  at 
the  pump.  After  a  few  hours  of  it  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  they  looked  fatigued.  For  the  most  part 
they  had  had  enough  of  it  and  some  few  died.  My 
belief  is  that  the  majority  of  town  children  after  they  have 
had  their  day  in  the  country  are  glad  enough  to  get  back 
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in  the  evening  to  the  streets,  and  that  many  of  them 
would  not  go  again  next  year  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fashion  of  the  thing. 

It  is,  however,  very  rarely  that  the  countryman  who  has 
had  a  taste  of  London  life  ever  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
country  as  long  as  he  can  at  all  pay  his  way  and  get  em- 
ployment ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  country  population  of  England  far 
outnumbered  that  of  the  towns.  In  those  days  our  vil- 
lages were  really  as  they  were  called — iotuns.  Small 
towns,  perhaps,  but  aggregates  of  population  which  were 
consolidated  into  a  social  unit.  The  people  had  very- 
considerable  power  of  self-government — they  elected  their - 
own  constables,  wardens,  overseers,  masters  of  the- 
harvest,  and  a  number  of  other  small  functionaries. 
They  were  perpetually  holding  public  meetings,  discuss- 
ing local  pohtics,  quarrelling  with  the  inhabitants  of  the- 
next  village,  trying  to  take  one  another  in,  and  doing  it 
too  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  process.  They 
were  so  much  concerned  with  one  another's  affairs,  that 
they  were  for  ever  interfering  with  one  another — even  to 
the  extent  of  spying  at  one  another's  windows  or  listening 
at  one  another's  doors,  and  hence  the  origin  of  that 
common  word  "  eavesdropping."  But  gradually  it  has 
come  about  that  the  people  in  our  villages  have  had 
less  and  less  to  do  and  to  think  about  except  their  daily 
toil.  Thus,  for  instance,  every  parish  used  to  have  to 
look  after  its  own  paupers  and  to  keep  up  its  own  poor- 
house.  The  new  poor  law  put  an  end  to  that,  and  though 
in  hundreds  of  instances  a  small  parish  could  and  gladly 
would  maintain  its  own  poor  old  people  (maimed,  or 
broken  down,  or  deaf  or  blind)  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
they  stand   us   at  now    in   the  Union  Workhouse,  yet 

16 
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the  law  does  not  allow  us  to  do  this,  and  poor  old 
couples  who  are  past  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
hardly  can  be  said  to  belong  to  iheivparis/i  at  all.  They 
belong  to  the  Union,  and  to  the  Workhouse  they  must 
go  in  their  old  age,  and  herd  among  strangers  and  worn- 
out  sots  and  tramps ;  not  even  allowed  to  wear  their  own 
clothes,  nor  allowed  to  go  outside  the  walls  on  sunny  days 
without  leave. 

It  does  people  good  to  be  brought  into  daily  inter- 
course with  the  aged  and  the  weak  and  needy.     It  is  bad 
for  us  if  our  sense  of  pity  and  our  gentler  sympathies  are 
never  appealed  to.     We  get  hard  and  coarse  and  selfish 
that  way.     We  come  to  look  upon  our  neighbours  as 
only  so  many  competitors  for  the  next  job  of  work ;  and 
when  they  drop  out  and  fall  down  in  the  race,  we  have 
a   secret  satisfaction  that  we  have  got  rid  of  somebody 
who  might  perhaps  interfere  with  us  sooner  or  later.    But 
for  good  or  for  evil  there  stands  the  fact  that  in  our  vil- 
lages we  have  very  little  to  do  with  or  for  the  old  people 
who  are  a  link  with  the  past,  and  very  little  occasion  to 
make  any  sacrifices  for    others,    and  still   less   are  we 
ever  called  upon  to  interest  ourselves  in  their  sorrows. 
The  law  of  the  land  has  come  in  and  taken  out  of  our 
hands  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  poor  and  aged.     The 
law  of  the  land  in  its  wisdom  says  to  us,  "  You  need  not 
trouble  yourselves  about  these  things,  the  law  and  its 
myrmidons   can   manage   these  matters   for  you  much 
better  than  you  country  bumpkins   can  manage  it  for 
yourselves  ! "  and  we  have  only  to  say  "  all  right,"  and  to 
look  foolish  (which  we  are  quite  capable  of  doing),  and 
so  there  goes  one  of  our  interests. 

Again,  there  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago  neither, 
when  the  village  church  was  recognized  as  a  building  that 
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belonged  to  the  parish  and  the  paiishioners,  and  which 
therefore  the  parishioners  were  expected  to  keep  in  repair 
at  their  own  cost.  That  could  only  be  done  by  a  church 
rate.  There  were  certain  functionaries  called  church- 
wardens, whose  business  it  was  to  look  after  the  church, 
and  very  important  people  they  were,  and  very  powerful 
ones  too.  The  church  rate  paid  for  a  great  many  odd 
things.  It  paid  for  the  clerk  and  the  sexton,  who  were 
not  by  any  means  always  the  same  person.  The  clerk 
was  a  literary  man  who  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
and  make  people's  wills,  and  often  teach  the  children  and 
compose  letters  for  the  good  folk,  and  be  a  sort  of  go 
between  when  parson  and  people  were  a  little  out  of  gear, 
as  one  may  say.  The  clerk  kept  the  registers  in  many 
instances,  and  kept  the  parish  accounts,  and  did  a  number 
of  odd  jobs  that  had  to  be  done. 

As  for  the  sexton,  he  was  a  very  inferior  sort  of  crea- 
ture. He  swept  the  church  out  and  kept  it  clean,  if  it  was 
clean.  He  dug  the  graves  and  looked  after  the  church- 
yard and  the  stones,  and  the  bell  ropes ;  and  sometimes 
he  united  the  two  offices  of  sexton  and  parish  beadle, 
and  then  he  was  a  f^ry  awful  personage;  for  as  part  of  his 
wages  he  would  get  a  coat  and  a  cocked  hat,  and  on  week- 
day he  had  to  go  about  the  parish  to  give  notices  when 
anything  was  going  to  happen,  and  he  had  to  ring  the 
bell  at  funerals,  and  to  ring  it  too  at  gleaning  time, 
morning  and  evening,  to  let  the  people  know  when  they 
might  turn  into  and  when  they  must  turn  out  of  the 
gleaning  fields. 

But,  above  all,  the  beadle  kept  order  in  church  on 
Sundays.  Then  the  school  children  sat  together  meek  as 
lambs  and  sometimes  as  frisky — and  the  beadle  sat,  or  for 
the  most  part  stood,  in  front  of  them,  glaring  at  them 
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with  his  goggle  eyes  and  a  wand  in  his  hand,  a  peeled 
ash-wand  six  feet  long  and  very  supple.  If  a  sly 
little  creature  pulled  out  a  nut  and  cracked  it,  or  a  weary- 
little  lass  rolled  her  tired  head  on  the  shoulder  nearest 
her,  or  a  saucy  urchin  ran  a  pin  into  the  breeches  of  the 
boy  before  him,  or  a  little  girl  giggled — Whack !  came  the 
beadle's  wand  down  upon  the  head  of  the  culprit,  and 
then  followed  rubbings  of  the  injured  head,  and  often 
tears,  and  sometimes  a  roar  of  wailing,  and  now  and  then 
a  murmur  and  a  movement  among  the  congregation,  and 
a  shaking  of  fists  against  the  beadle,  who  cared  not  a  jot, 
but  waited  resolutely  for  the  next  chance  of  knocking 
some  one  else  on  the  head. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  constable  with  his  truncheon 
hanging  up  in  his  house,  a  symbol  of  his  ofi5ce,  which 
many  of  our  villagers  used  to  prize  as  an  honourable  pos- 
session, and  used  to  hand  down  from  father  to  son  as  an 
heirloom,  and  as  a  proof  of  what  illustrious  ancestors 
they  had  had. 

And  there  was  the  pinder,  whose  business  it  was  to 
look  after  the  common  and  the  roadsides,  and  to  drive 
off  any  donkeys  and  cows  that  had  strayed  into  forbidden 
pastures  and  clap  them  into  the  pound  and  keep  the 
tallies. 

Don't  know  what  a  tally  is  ?  I  dare  say  not ;  I  do  ! 
^Vhen  I  was  a  httle  boy  a  litter  of  pigs  broke  into  an 
orchard  of  my  father's.  As  far  as  I  remember  I  was  left 
alone  with  an  old  gardener  to  look  after  me.  My  parents 
had  gone  out  with  the  coachman  and  the  carriage,  and  I 
suppose  there  was  no  room  for  me.  I  saw  the  pigs  and 
I  consulted  with  a  stable  boy,  who  I  have  reason  to 
believe  was  a  malignant  lad  and  liked  a  practical  joke. 
He  advised  that  I  should  drive  the  pigs  to  the  pound. 
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That  exactly  suited  my  view  of  the  case,  and  slipping 
into  the  harness  room  I  armed  myself  with  a  carriage 
whip  much  taller  than  myself  and  went  for  the  pigs. 
Like  reasonable  and  sagacious  animals  they  knew  their 
master  and  galloped  off — I  after  them  with  the  carriage 
whip.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  on  the  way  to  the 
pound  I  met  the  pinder,  and  with  his  assistance  the  pigs 
were  deposited  in  the  pound  and  the  gate  was  locked. 
"  Now,  young  master,"  said  the  pinder,  "  you  must  have 
the  tally."  So  he  took  out  his  knife,  cut  a  little  twig  from 
a  hedge  near,  about  as  big  as  a  lead  pencil,  and  engraved 
some  mysterious  crosses  and  lines  upon  it ;  then  he  split 
it  down  the  middle,  gave  me  half  and  kept  the  other 
himself  "  How  much  harm  have  they  done  ?  "  I  didn't 
know  what  that  meant.  "  Well,  young  master,  what'U  you 
take  to  give  up  your  half  ?  "  On  reflection  I  replied  that 
I  should  extremely  like  to  have  eighteen-pence.  "  Very 
well,"  said  he,  "  then  I  mayn't  give  up  my  tally  for  less 
than  IS.  6d.  Is  that  it?"  I  joyfully  assented,  and 
already  began  to  think  how  I  should  spend  the  money. 
I  trotted  home,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  stable  boy  had 
designs  upon  my  tally,  but  he  did  not  get  it !  When  my 
father  came  back,  somehow  I  did  not  feel  quite  as  proud 
of  that  tally  as  I  had  been,  and  I  have  a  sort  of  uncom- 
fortable suspicion  that  other  animals  get  whipped  besides 
little  pigs  !  That  was  my  earliest  acquaintance  with  a 
pinder.  I've  known  one  or  two  of  them  since,  but  I 
shall  know  them  no  more.  All  the  pinders  are  gone — im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  so  are  the  beadles, 
and  even  the  constable  (except  in  name),  and  the  county 
police  look  after  the  roads,  and  there  are  no  more  pounds 
and  no  more  tallies.  We  in  the  wilderness  have  been 
legislated  for,  and  had  so  much  done  for  us  and  done  to 
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US,  and  have  become  so  disgustingly  orderly,  enlightened, 
and  decently  respectable,  that  a  farm  labourer  is  a  heavy, 
sanctimonious,  and  thoroughly  cowed  creature,  who  always 
puts  on  a  smooth  face  and  pretends  to  be  a  very  good 
boy  indeed.  In  iact  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  be  naughty. 

People  say  you  cannot  make  men  virtuous  by  act  of 
Parliament  Can't  you?  It  is  exactly  what  you  have 
done  for  us  in  our  villages.  There's  little  or  nothing  to 
steal  now.  It  is  never  worth  while  to  break  into  a  house, 
for  everybody  keeps  his  money  at  a  bank.  There  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  square  miles  where  a  hare  is 
as  rare  an  animal  as  a  tiger.  In  my  parish  I  have  not 
seen  six  hares  in  six  years,  and  never  put  up  a  pheasant 
there  in  the  whole  time.  To  be  sure  there  are  the  ducks 
and  geese  and  the  cocks  and  hens  to  steal,  and  they  are 
stolen  now  and  then,  but  we  always  suspect  and  believe 
that  it's  you  townspeople  that  do  the  steahng  and  we 
suffer.  When  a  hen  roost  is  rifled  by  a  gang  of  rogues, 
there  is  always  sure  to  be  one  or  two  scoundrels  from  a 
neighbouring  town  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the 
county  police  know  them,  and  for  the  most  part  hunt 
them  down. 

But  of  all  the  sad  things  that  have  happened  to  our 
villages,  two  of  the  saddest  and  most  to  he  regretted  are, 
first,  the  decay  of  all  instrumental  music  among  the 
country  people ;  and  secondly,  the  decay  of  bell-ringing. 

Fifty  years  ago,  and  less,  there  was  hardly  a  village 
church  in  Norfolk  that  had  not  its  parish  choir  of  growr 
men,  and  its  half-dozen  players  upon  the  sackbut,  psaltery, 
dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music.  They  are  all  gone. 
Here  and  there  one  finds  a  lad  who  plays  a  hymn  tune  upon 
the  concertina,  and  the  honom:  and  dignity  of  beating 
the  big  dnim  in  a  detachment  of  the  Salvation  Army  is 
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much  coveted,  and  there  are  a  good  many  competitors 
for  the  place ;  but  the  old  village  minstrels  have  vanished, 
and  the  old  clarionets  and  flutes  and  bass  viols  and 
trombones  have  been  swept  away,  leaving  nothing  in  their 
place.  I  only  know  one  man  within  ten  miles  of  me  who 
plays  the  fiddle.  He  is  a  chimney  sweep,  and  he  per- 
forms here  and  there  at  the  public  houses,  and  the  lads 
get  up  the  pretence  of  a  dance  now  and  then,  but  it  is 
more  like  a  dance  of  death  performed  by  grinning  ghosts 
than  by  living  human  beings. 

How  has  this  deplorable  efFacement  of  our  rural  music 
been  brought  about.  There  is  only  one  answer — It  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  general  deluge  of  smug  and 
paralyzing  respectability  which  has  overrun  our  country 
villages.  And  for  this  I  am  bound  to  say  the  clergy  and 
their  families  are  in  great  measure  answerable. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  care- 
lessness and  neglect  of  their  duties  by  the  country  parsons. 
Many  of  them  w^ere  non-resident,  some  of  them  were  very 
worldly,  and  few — but  very  few — were  vicious.  Then 
came  a  very  mighty  revival  of  religious  life  and  religious 
zeal  among  us  all.  The  new  country  parsons  were  an 
incomparably  better  set,  morally,  intellectually,  and  reli- 
giously, than  their  predecessors.  They  were  shocked  at 
the  coarseness  and  riotousness  around  them,  and  they 
set  to  work  with  a  hearty  and  untiring  energy,  and  at 
great  cost  to  themselves,  to  raise  the  tone  of  sentiment 
around  them.  But  like  all  very  enthusiastic  and  sanguine 
and  devout  men,  and  especially  devout  young  men,  they 
were  a  great  deal  too  fussy,  too  restless,  too  interfering, 
too  confident,  not  only  that  they  themselves  were  right, 
but  that  everybody  else  was  wrong,  and  they  began  a  tre- 
mendous crusade   against  what  they  believed  to  be  in 
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their  consciences  godless  and  wicked  amusements.  So 
village  wakes  and  fairs,  and  dancings  round  the  maypole, 
and  club  dinners,  and  wrestling  matches,  were  denounced 
from  a  thousand  pulpits.  As  to  cock-fighting  and  bear- 
bating  they  were  of  course  Nehushtan  !  And  all  these 
little  diversions  which  might  very  easily  become  mischie- 
vous and  harmful,  were  proclaimed  as  necessarily  coxxw^t- 
ing,  ruinous,  and  devilish,  and  they  had  to  go,  and  they 
went 

Among  other  things  the  old  church  choirs  were  found 
to  be  pernicious.  The  singers  were  an  unruly  lot  some- 
times. They  sat  in  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church  for  the  most  part,  and  they  sang  old  anthems 
nobody  knows  how  old ;  and  at  one  time  the  tenor  had  a 
solo  with  no  end  of  shakes  and  trills  and  fandangles. 
Here  you  go  up,  up,  up,  and  there  you  go  down,  down, 
down.  And  at  another  time  the  trombone  had  a  chance 
of  distinguishing  himself,  till  his  cheeks  swelled  out  alarm- 
ingly, and  that  tremendous  low  note  boomed  forth 
tremolo  fortissimo,  as  you  may  say.  And  then  the  chorus 
came  in  with  a  most  choice  and  elaborate  fugue  that 
went  trotting  along  in  a  delightful  maze  of  ingenious 
complexity,  till  it  all  came  right  at  last  in  a  most  har- 
monious and  sonorous  Amen  !  Ah,  that  was  all  very  well, 
but  then  the  singers  adjourned  to  the  ale-house  after  service, 
and  somebody  stood  half  a  pint  all  round  for  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  the  alto  had  acquitted  himself,  and 
somebody  else  proposed  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  then  some- 
thing else  came  to  pass,  and  it  often  happened  that  the 
evening  closed  not  quite  respectably,  and  the  last  end  of 
that  day  was  worse  than  the  first.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  music  was  not  always  sacred  music  even 
on  the  Sunday  night 
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Now  of  course  this  was  bad,  and  no  wise  man  could 
approve  of  it  or  help  wishing  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
But  it  is  when  we  set  ourselves  to  bring  about  a  reform 
that  we  are  put  to  the  test.  The  good  and  well-meaning  folk 
called  out  very  loudly,  "  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be," 
and  they  were  right  enough  so  far.  Then  they  said,  "We 
must  get  rid  of  these  drunken,  godless,  coarse,  brutal, 
abominable,  howHng  singers  altogether ! "  And,  unfortu- 
nately they  found  a  large  number  of  people  who  said  "Yes! 
Away  with  them,  they  are  no  good.  Get  rid  of  them  ! " 
Alas !  that's  a  cry  that  has  only  too  often  been  raised 
against  a  good  many  things  in  this  world,  and  has  been 
acted  on;  but  which,  when  it  has  been  acted  on,  has 
produced  a  great  deal  more  mischief  and  sorrow  than  the 
well-meaning  people  bargained  for  or  even  foresaw.  I  for 
one  am  always  very  suspicious  of  any  one  who  bawls  out, 
"Get  rid  of  this  thing,  that  thing  or  the  other,  there's  no 
good  in  it ! "  Depend  upon  it,  there's  some  good  in  most 
things  that  have  grown  up  in  the  social  fabric.  And,  at 
any  rate,  as  it  is  most  true  that  no  men  and  women,  or  at 
any  rate,  very,  very  few,  are  all  bad,  so  no  fashions  and 
favourite  practices  and  amusements  and  diversions  that 
draw  people  together  and  serve  to  interest  them,  or  at 
any  rate,  very,  very  few,  of  them  are  all  bad. 

But  the  good  and  devout  people  set  themselves  to 
sweep  away  the  old  village  choirs,  and  they  succeeded, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  all  gone.  What  have  we  got 
in  their  place  ?  Well,  we  have  got  a  wheezy,  creaking, 
screaming,  grunting,  puffing,  and  blowing  thing  called  a 
Harmonium,  which  contains  in  itself  all  the  vices  of  the 
old^fiddles  and  clarionets  and  tinkling  cymbals,  and  none 
of  their  sweetness  and  richness  and  glorious  individuality. 
And  a  young  lady  plays  it,  and  a  boy  blows  it,  and 
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because  the  old  singers  were  an  unmanageable  lot,  and 
would  not  submit  to  petticoat  government,  and  the  young 
men  were  not  going  to  be  treated  like  babies,  the 
singers  soon  became  almost  exclusively  children,  and  they 
were  drilled  and  boxed  and  petted  and  treated  by  turns, 
and  the  old  hymns  were  ousted,  and  the  old  tunes  with 
all  their  fandangles,  and  the  choir — Oh  dear  me,  yes! 
"  The  Choir" — were  taught  your  dignified,  classical  tunes, 
solemn,  grand,  melodious,  sweeping  along  simply — and  I 
must  add,  often  very,  very,  very  drearily — and  then  they 
chanted  the  Psalms  in  splendid  old  Gregorians — awful, 
devoutly  nasal,  and  most  overpoweringly  respectable — 
and  all  arranged  so  that  the  accompaniment  on  that 
wheezy,  creaking,  and  asthmatic  harmonium  should  not 
be  too  difficult  for  the  parson's  wife,  or  the  farmer's 
daughter  to  execute  with  sufficient  precision. 

Well,  that  is  what  has  happened  on  the  Sunday.  The 
Sunday  has  been  made  very  serious  and  grave  in  the 
country.  We  are  all  surrounded  with  a  sombre  atmosphere 
on  Sunday.  We  dress  in  sad  colours,  we  have  no  longer  old 
women  in  scarlet  cloaks  hobbling  to  church,  nor  anything 
gaudy  or  flaunting,  we  are  subdued,  demure,  and  above  all 
things,  respectable.  And  when  the  sun  shines  on  Sunday 
we  protest  against  the  possible  exhilaration  by  carrying 
umbrellas.  Nobody  thinks  of  coming  to  church  dressed 
in  light  coloured  clothes.  A  light  coat  would  be  shocking 
to  our  feelings,  it  looks  so  frivolous  !  A  man  couldn't 
be  in  earnest  with  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  ! 

On  week-days,  too,  it  is  very  little  better.  We  have 
absolutely  no  games,  no  play  in  our  villages.  To  begin 
with,  that  old-fashioned  place  of  resort  that  you  read 
about  in  books,  the  village  green,  has  become  a  mere 
make-believe  now.    The  village  wakes  and  fairs  are  dead 
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How  many  a  penny  have  I  spent  when  I  was  a  boy  at 
the  cock-shies  on  fair  days !  And  the  peep  shows,  and  the 
theatres,  and  the  dancing  booths,  and  the  dwarf  who 
walked  between  the  legs  of  the  spotted  negro,  and  the 
two-headed  calf,  and  the  six-legged  pony,  and  the  greasy 
pole.  These  things  were  to  be  seen  in  every  considerable 
village  at  least  once  a  year,  but  they  are  all  gone.  Now 
and  then  five  Germans  come  to  my  front  door  and  tune 
up  in  a  lugubrious  fashion,  and  make  the  dogs  howl,  and 
I  give  the  brass  band  sixpence  to  go  away.  Once  or 
twice  a  year  a  half-starved  organ  grinder  comes  and 
delights  my  heart  by  grinding  for  half  an  hour,  and, 
unless  I  am  very  hard  up,  I  give  him  a  shilling  to  console 
him  for  having  been  hunted  out  of  London  streets,  where 
they  will  not  put  up  with  him,  not  they ;  they  have  a 
choice  assortment  of  classical  music  within  call.  Why 
should  they  demean  themselves  to  listen  to  a  hurdy- 
gurdy? 

Once,  five  or  six  years  ago,  two  Frenchmen  came  with 
a  bear — a  live  bear  that  danced.  We  gave  them  a  big 
cup  of  coffee  apiece  (I  mean  the  Frenchmen),  and  the  bear 
was  stuffed  with  broken  meats  ;  and  when  I  brought  out  a 
plate  of  stale  figs  to  him,  he  was  within  an  ace  of  hugging 
me  in  his  gratitude.  But  lo  !  as  we  were  enjoying  the  fun, 
and  some  children  from  the  neighbouring  houses  were  in 
raptures,  up  came  a  furious  farmer  swearing  he'd  have  the 
law  of  those  Frenchmen.  That  bear  had  frightened  his 
horse,  and  he  was  as  like  as  not  to  drive  all  the  sheep 
mad  at  lambing-time ;  and  he'd  set  the  police  on  the 
Frenchmen  if  they  did  not  clear  out  pretty  quick — that 
he  would  !     So  the  bear  had  to  sheer  off  on  all  fours. 

The  excitement  of  anything  approaching  to  a  wild 
beast  show  is  not  allowed  in  the  country;  it  frightens 
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horses  and  has  a  tendency  to  drive  sheep  mad  at 
lambing-time.     That  is  what  we  have  come  to  ! 

But  there  was  a  time  when  all  sorts  of  rough  play  used 
to  go  on  on  the  village  greens.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
camp-ball  ?  I  dare  say  not ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
explain  it.  I  only  know  it  used  to  be  a  very  favourite 
game  in  my  parish  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was,  by 
all  accounts,  a  very  rough  one — something  like  football. 
We  have  no  village  green,  so  the  camp-ball  used  to  be 
played  on  the  high  road,  with  much  shouting  and 
roaring  and  laughing,  and  sometimes  fighting.  Once, 
they  say,  while  the  northern  mail  was  coming  along  full 
swing  through  the  parish,  the  young  fellows  got  into  such 
a  state  of  excitement  that  they  kicked  the  ball  right  into 
the  middle  of  the  team,  and  two  of  the  horses  fell,  and 
the  coachman  was  as  near  as  might  be  thrown  off  his 
box ;  and  you  may  guess  there  was  a  piece  of  work.  One 
account  says  that  the  guard  presented  his  blunderbuss, 
and  vowed  he'd  shoot  the  first  man  who  dared  to  obstruct 
the  king's  mail.  There  was  a  king  in  those  days.  I  wonder 
whether  that  made  any  difference  ?  Camp-ball  has  come 
to  an  end,  and  so  have  skittles ;  and  as  for  cricket,  it 
never  was  much  of  a  poor  man's  game.  As  for  anything 
else  in  the  way  of  fun  or  amusement,  it  simply  does  not 
exist  in  our  villages.  If  there  are  two  men  in  my  parish 
who  can  spin  a  peg-top,  I  don't  know  the  second ! 

I  said  at  starting  that  we  had  not  a  shop  in  our  parish, 
great  or  small.  Well,  there  are  hundreds  of  villages  now 
of  which  the  same  might  be  said.  Yes,  even  villages  that 
are  five  or  six  miles  from  a  town.  Such  a  condition  of 
affairs  has  grown  up  in  the  last  forty  years  or  so ;  but  the 
village  shops  have  tended  to  disappear  most  rapidly  during 
the  present  generation.     There  is  more  than  one  reason 
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to  account  for  this  change.  Of  course,  the  chief  reason 
is  the  great  facility  that  now  exists  for  getting  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  the  superior  advantages  which  the 
town  shops  must  always  possess  over  the  village  shops. 
When  small  farmers  and  little  people  in  the  villages  were 
more  numerous  than  they  are  now,  these  small  people,  as 
a  rule,  used  to  deal  with  the  village  tradesmen,  and  have 
an  account  running  which  was  settled  once  a  year ;  but 
as  the  small  farmers  were  hustled  out,  the  big  farmer  was 
too  great  a  man  to  deal  with  the  little  huckster  who  made 
up  ounces  of  tea  and  sold  papers  of  pins,  and  sometimes 
had  not  a  pound  of  coffee  in  stock,  and  whose  groceries  were 
just  a  trifle  stale  as  a  rule.  And  so  the  village  shopkeeper 
found  it  hard  work  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and  a 
few  bad  debts  brought  him  down  to  his  last  gasp.  But 
the  finishing  of  him — his  death-blow — was  dealt  him  when 
the  turnpikes  were  swept  away. 

As  long  as  the  turnpike  was  standing,  the  butcher  and 
the  baker  and  the  grocer  of  the  neighbouring  town  who 
came  to  invade  the  villages  and  to  compete  with  the 
village  trader,  had  to  pay  for  his  venture,  and  to  consider 
whether  his  chance  of  getting  an  order  was  worth  the  6d. 
he  had  to  pay  at  the  turnpike  gate.  6d.  a  day  means  3s. 
a  week,  and  3s.  a  week  means  ;^7  i6s.  a  year  ;  and 
jT^I  1 6s.  a  year  is  a  pretty  heavy  tax  for  a  grocer  to  pay 
for  entering  my  territory  and  putting  himself  in  competi- 
tion with  me  for  my  customers.  As  long  as  the  turnpike 
gates  were  standing,  the  village  shopkeeper  was  at  a  very 
considerable  advantage  in  the  competition ;  and  the  turn- 
pike gates  helped  him  in  two  ways  :  they  helped  him 
first  by  deterring  the  town  shopkeeper  from  coming 
and  underselling  him,  and  they  helped  him  in  another 
way,  by  making  everybody  who  travelled   on  the  road 
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contribute  and  pay  for  his  use  of  the  road.  In  fact, 
under  the  system  of  turnpikes  the  travellers  kept  up  the 
roads  for  themselves  and  the  villagers.  But  the  moment 
the  turnpikes  were  removed  the  tables  were  exactly  turned. 
Now  the  wretched  people  in  the  country  have  to  keep  up 
the  roads  for  other  people,  and  if  the  town  tradesman 
likes  to  travel  along  the  roads  with  a  shop  on  wheels,  and 
undersell  the  village  huckster,  the  villager  has  to  pay  for 
keeping  tlie  roads  in  repair ;  and  whereas  under  the  old 
system  the  village  shopkeeper  had  an  advantage  over  the 
townsman,  in  that  the  townsman  was  taxed  to  the  extent 
of>  say,  ;£y  los.  a  year,  if  he  invaded  the  villages,  now, 
not  he  but  the  villager  is  taxed,  and  instead  of  having 
an  advantage  over  the  town  shopkeeper  oi  ^y  los.  a 
year,  he  is  actually  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  lune  of  ;^i5. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  village  shopkeeper  could  stand 
against  this,  and  he  has  succumbed. 

But  the  disappearance  of  the  small  shops  means  the 
taking  away  one  more  of  those  objects  of  interest,  one 
more  of  those  little  relics  of  the  past,  one  more  of  those 
bright  spots  which  relieved  the  monotony  of  our  country 
hfe  and  reminded  the  peasantry  that  all  the  world  did 
not  consist  of  two  classes  of  human  beings ;  tenant  farmers 
who  grew  corn  and  turnips,  and  labourers  who  worked 
under  them  for  so  many  shillings  a  week.  For  that  is  what 
we  have  come  to  now. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  matter  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  interesting  to  you.  I  mean  the  relations  that  exist 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed  in  our  country 
parishes.  And  first  as  to  the  employers,  who,  in  the 
country,  are  for  the  most  part  tenant  farmers. 

Now,  a  tenant  farmer  is  a  manufacturer  of  food,  employ- 
ing a  certain  number  of  hands.  The  food  he  manufactures 
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consists  in  the  main  of  meat  and  corn,  but  he  can,  if  he 
chooses,  derive  a  not  inconsiderable  profit  from  his  milk, 
butter,  poultry,  and  eggs.  But  dairy  produce  and  poultry 
demand  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention  and  care.  If  a 
farmer  is  a  large  farmer,  and  handles  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  somehow  happens  that  he  gets 
possessed  with  the  notion  that  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
monied  man,  because  so  much  hard  cash  passes  through 
his  hands  from  week  to  week. 

There  is  a  novel  by  my  friend  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
the  story  of  which  turns  upon  the  misfortunes  of  a  porter 
in  a  bank,  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  about  large 
packages  of  ready  money  every  afternoon,  and  who 
got  possessed  by  the  delusion  that  by  handling  so  much 
money  continually  he  was  himself  a  rich  man.  I  have 
again  and  again  noticed  that  the  farmer  who  cultivates  a 
large  tract  of  land  very  easily  persuades  himself  that  he 
is  therefore  a  large  capitalist,  and  he  thereupon  begins  to 
give  himself  airs,  and  to  live  up  to  his  delusion.  One 
of  the  first  signs  of  this  is  that  he  begins  to  neglect  his 
poultry-yard,  and  the  next  sign  is  that  he  begins  to 
neglect  his  dairy.  Now,  any  woman  who  looks  after 
her  eggs  and  fowls  must  really  look  after  it  That  is  not 
a  sort  of  work  that  any  one  can  do  by  going  into  the 
hen-house  once  a  week.  It  must  be  done  every  day  and 
at  all  odd  times  of  the  day ;  but  if  it  is  done,  a  careful 
housewife  can  easily  make  ^^20  a  year  by  this,  and  ;^2o 
a  year  ought  to  pay  for  all  the  dress  a  farmer's  wife  need 
indulge  in — yes,  and  pay  for  the  clothes  of  one  child,  too. 
But  then  there  can  be  no  shirking.  If  a  young  woman — 
better  say  a  young  lady,  for  there  are  no  men  and  women 
nowadays ;  they  are  all  ladies  and  gentlemen — if,  I  say, 
a  young  lady  is  going  to  make  ;!^2o  by  the  poultry-yard, 
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there  must  be  no  running  about  to  picnics  and  four  o'clock 
tea  parties,  and  all  the  little  junkettings  which  flesh  and 
blood  is  prone  to.  The  young  lady  must  face  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  working  woman,  and  work  accordingly ;  and  that 
is  what  gay  and  lively  young  ladies  don't  like.  Well,  then, 
you  must  leave  it  alone,  and  take  the  consequences  ;  and 
you  must  either  give  up  the  fowls  or  keep  a  servant  to 
look  after  the  eggs  and  rear  the  chickens.  "  Done  with 
you  ! "  says  the  young  lady ;  "  I'll  keep  a  girl ! "  And  she 
does  keep  a  girl,  and  thereupon  away  goes  the  profit  of 
the  poultry-yard;  and  the  mistress  goes  out  and  enjoys 
herself,  and  does  not  dress  any  the  worse  because  she 
shows  herself  a  great  deal  more  often  than  she  could  do 
before. 

The  next  thing  is  that  the  dairy  is  found  to  be  very 
troublesome  indeed — in  fact,  really  hard  work,  and  some 
times  very  vexatious  and  irritating  work,  when  the  buttei 
"  won't  come " ;  and  then  the  question  comes  whether 
there  should  not  be  a  dairymaid,  and  that  means  more 
money  to  pay  and  very  much  less  to  receive. 

But  the  young  lady  has  a  great  deal  of  leisure,  and  she 
sits  and  looks  pretty — sometimes  very  pretty — and  neat, 
and  smart ;  and  she  goes  to  market  with  her  husband, 
and  drops  into  the  shops  of  the  town,  and  finds  this  little 
bargain  so  very  wonderful  a  bargain  that  it  really  would 
be  a  shame  and  a  sin  to  lose  it ;  and  she  falls  in  love 
with  some  sweet  thing  in  hats  or  handkerchiefs ;  and  so 
the  thing  goes  on,  until  at  last  it  has  come  to  pass  in 
Hundreds  of  instances  that  the  dairy,  and  the  hen-house, 
and  the  hives,  and  all  the  little  sources  of  income  which 
not  only  brought  in  a  very  tidy  little  sum  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  but  which  was  always  coming  in,  and  finding 
ready  money  for  the  small  expenses  of  the  household, 
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yield  no  profit  at  all,  and  somehow  things  begin  to 
go  wrong.  The  truth  is  that  the  manufacture  of  food 
in  England  is  not,  never  has  been,  and  never  can 
be,  a  business  that  will  enable  any  man  to  make  a 
large  fortune  and  keep  up  an  appearance  at  the 
same  time.  The  farmer  turns  over  his  capital  much 
too  slowly  to  admit  of  his  ever  becoming  a  capitalist . 
by  mere  farming.  If  I  make  a  profit  of  a  single  shilling 
on  a  single  pound,  that  is  a  small  profit — it  is  only  5  per 
cent,  j  but  if  I  make  that  same  profit  once  a  week,  I  turn 
over  my  capital  fifty-two  times  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  that  means  260  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  at  that 
rate  I  can  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  make  ;^i^  out 
of  a  five-pound  note ;  and  any  farmer  might  think  himself 
lucky  who,  one  year  with  another,  could  make  ^^13,  not 
on  five  pounds,  but  on  ;^ioo  of  his  capital. 

But  we  will  leave  the  farmer  and  come  to  the  labourer. 
It  is  my  deliberate  and  firm  conviction,  which  I  have 
arrived  at  slowly  and  not  hastily,  but  after  years  of 
careful  inquiry  and  observation,  that  there  is  no  class  of 
persons  in  this  kingdom  at  the  present  time  who  have  so 
little  reason  to  complain  of  their  condition — no  class 
which  for  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  quality 
of  it  is  so  prosperous ;  no  class  which  leads  such  a 
healthy,  independent  life  or  has  such  abundant  reason 
to  be  contented  with  its  surroundings — as  the  agricultural 
labourer.  I  have  only  one  reservation  to  add  in  making 
this  assertion-  And  that  is,  the  life  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  town  artizan,  is 
certainly  a  dull,  uninteresting  life.  We  in  the  wilderness 
are  not  a  jovial,  merry  lot.  "  Merry  England  "  certainly 
does  not  exist  in  our  country  parishes,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  our  life  is  getting  more  and  more  monotonousj 
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depressing  and  stupid  year  by  year.  But  as  to  the  pros- 
perity— the  material  prosperity  of  the  labourer — it  is  not 
to  be  gainsaid ;  it  is  a  matter  of  plain,  patent  fact,  which 
any  one  who  lives  in  the  country  and  keeps  his  eyes  open 
mus^  see,  whatever  it  may  answer  his  purpose  to  say. 

To  begin  with — as  to  the  wages.  I  am  perpetually 
told  that  it  is  dreadful  to  think  that  an  able-bodied, 
virtuous,  exemplary,  intelligent,  and  extremely  handsome 
man  with  a  lovely  wife  and  twelve  children  should  be 
expected  to  live  on  iis.  a  week.  Now,  I  have  only  one 
answer  to  make  to  that,  and  I  have  made  it  often,  and 
hereby  make  it  again,  and  that  is,  that  if  you  can  find  me 
this  man,  this  really  able-bodied  and  excellent  agricultural 
labourer  who  answers  all  the  description  given  above — 
we'll  not  insist  upon  the  personal  beauty — and  who  onjy 
earns  an  average  wage  from  one  }eir's  end  to  another,  of 
I  IS.  a  week,  I  am  prepared  to  eat  him,  and  pay  his  widow 
and  children  handsomely  for  my  cannibal  meal. 

There's  no  such  thing  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  as  a 
good  and  trustworthy  labourer  who  earns  so  little  as  iis. 
a  week.  So  far  from  it,  if  you  can  find  a  farm  labourer  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  sound  in  body  and  with  his  wits 
about  him,  who  can  make  out  to  you  that  he  has  only 
made  an  average  through  the  year  of  iis.  a  week,  you 
may  be  quite  certain  that  there  is  something  wrong 
VJraewhere.  And  here,  mind,  I  am  speaking  only  of 
rhe  money  wage.  Of  course  I  know  that  the  weekly 
wages  of  the  labourer  in  Norfolk  are  iis.  or  12s.  a  week 
nominally.  But  that's  the  lowest  wage  he  is  offered. 
A  good  man  in  hay-time  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
from  5  s.  to  8s.  a  day.  In  turnip-hoeing  he  may  always, 
if  he  likes,  put  on  another  few  shillings  a  week,  and  as 
for  harvest-time,  I  have  known  men  get  as  much  as  ;£,<^ 
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for  a  month's  work,  and  the  labourer  who  gets  less  than 
30s.  a  week  in  harvest-time  is  down  on  his  luck  indeed. 

But,  observe,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  mere  money  wages 
that  a  farm  labourer  gets  in  the  course  of  the  year.  But 
I  believe  you  worthy  townspeople  have  not  the  smallest 
notion  of  what  a  farm  labourer  picks  up  by  the  way  or 
the  extraordinary  advantages  he  has.  I've  seen  four 
donkey-carts  driving  in  procession  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  in  June,  and  all  belonging  to  simple  farm 
labourers  who  had  done  work  for  the  day,  and  ware 
going  home  in  their  carriages ! 

Now,  don't  mistake  me.  So  far  from  finding  any  fault 
with  this  it  rejoices  my  heart  Some  of  my  friends  laugh 
at  me,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  saying  that  when  I  see 
these  sights  (and  I  can  see  the  labourers  in  their  donkey- 
carts  driving  home  any  day  of  my  life  in  the  wilderness), 
I  feel  proud  that  I  am  an  Englishman,  proud  that  only 
in  this  England  of  ours  could  such  a  sight  as  this  be 
seen  ;  proud  that  in  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  you  see  the  tillers  of  the  soil — the  ploughman  and 
the  delver — in  such  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence as  he  is  with  us ;  and  I  often  find  myself 
humbly  thanking  God  that  the  days  have  gone  by  when 
the  farm  labourer  and  his  wife  and  children  were  the 
ragged,  ignorant,  half-starved  and  brutalized  creatures  I 
can  remember  them  in  my  boyhood  and  early  manhood, 
and  I  humbly  hope  and  pray  that  such  as  he  was  the 
agricultural  labourer  may  never  be  again  ! 

But  don't  talk  to  me  nonsense  of  his  existing  on  12s. 
a  week,  and  on  his  being  a  down-trodden  serf  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  for  that's  mere  ignorant  bunkum  ! 

Now  I  could  go  on  proving  my  point  for  an  hour  if 
you  would  listen  to  me  and  my  breath  would  hold  out, 
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but  I  must  just  trespass  on  your  patience  for  a  few 
minutes  while  I  touch  on  one  matter  which  I  think  you 
will  understand   the   force    of    without    any    difficulty. 
Within  a  pistol-shot  of  ray  own  door  there  are  twenty- 
one  labourers'  houses.     Two  of  those  houses  are  houses 
of  five  rooms,  besides  outhouses  and  gardens.  The  rent  of 
these  cottages  is  ;£$  los.  a  year.   The  other  cottages  are,  I 
admit,  inferior  dwellings,  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  very 
heavily  rented.      They,  too,  as  a  rule  have  pieces  of 
garden  ground  attached,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
occupants  have  some  allotm.ent  land.     The  highest  rent 
^aid  for  these  houses,  including  the  land,  is  ^6  los.  a 
ryear,  and  the  lowest  is,  I  think,  ;£$.     I  do  not  hesitate 
to  -say,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one  of  the  occupants 
.  of  -these  houses,  holding  besides  some  garden  or  allot- 
ment aand,  would  have  the  face  to  deny  that  the  least 
7  they  expect  to  make  out  of  the  produce  of  the  gardens  or 
allotments  would  pay  for  half  the  rent  even  in  bad  years. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  many  instances  in  my  own  parish 
•  if  you  were  to  try  and  make  a  bargain  with  the  farm 
labourer  that  he  should  give  you   all  his  garden  and 
.  allotment  brought  him  in  and  you  should  pay  his  rent 
,for  him,  he  would  slowly  reply  that  he  was  not  such  a  fool 
.as  he  looked. 

There's  yet  another  and  a  very  important  matter  in 
^vrhich  the  countryman  has  an  enormous  advantage  over 
^ou  townsfolk.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a 
working  man  in  your  crowded  London  streets  who,  for 
any  reason  and  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  gets  thrown 
out  of  work  for  a  few  weeks  and  before  he  has  had  time 
to  make  any  provision  for  a  rainy  day,  would  find  it  very 
hard  indeed  to  get  credit  for  an  ounce  of  tea  or  a  quartern 
loaf.     In  his  trouble  and  sore  need  the  townsman  i« 
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certain  to  be  driven  to  the  pawnbroker's.  He  can't  get 
into  debt,  and  the  rent  is,  I  believe,  paid  for  the  most 
part  by  the  week.  In  our  country  villages  the  rent  is 
rarely  paid  more  than  once  a  year,  and  the  baker  and  the 
miller  always  trusts  the  labourer,  who  (to  his  honour  be  it 
said)  almost  invariably  pays  his  debts  sooner  or  later. 
When  he  gets  seriously  behind-hand  the  baker  stops  the 
supplies,  but  at  the  worst  he  then  goes  "  to  the  parish," 
and  hard  as  the  Poor  Law  guardians  are — and  they  are 
hard,  and  perhaps  must  be  so — an  agricultural  labourer 
must  have  a  very  bad  character  indeed  if  he  can't  get 
out-door  relief,  at  any  rate  for  a  few  weeks  till  he  can 
get  into  work  again.  At  the  very  worst,  he  can  lock 
up  his  house,  take  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  go  with 
his  wife  and  children  into  the  Union,  stay  there  foi 
months  at  a  stretch,  and  come  out  again  with  all  his 
furniture  a.i  he  left  it.  He  need  not,  and  he  does  not, 
break  up  his  home  as  you  townsmen  are  compelled  to 
do  after  having  sold  every  chair  and  table,  and  with  not 
so  much  as  a  saucepan  to  boil  a  potato  in.  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  an  agricultural  labourer  being 
compelled  to  sell  the  bed  from  under  him.  Of  course  I 
do  not  take  into  account  the  drunken  blackguard  who 
beats  his  wife  and  loafs  about,  and  never  did  an 
honest  day's  work  in  his  life,  and  never  means  to 
do  one  if  he  can  help.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the 
loafers;  they  are  to  be  found  everj'where,  but  it  is  a 
misuse  of  words  to  call  them  labourers.  Labour  is 
exactly  the  one  thing  these  fellows  never  will  be  guilty 
of,  come  what  may. 

****** 

Fifty  minutes  gone  by  1 

Now  that  I  have  only  ten  minutes  more  it  becomes  a 
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puzzle  to  me  to  decide  what  I  had  better  end  up 
with.  On  the  whole  1  think  I  had  better  finish 
by  dealing  with  a  question  which  is  often  asked  me — 
whether  the  agricultural  labourer  can  save  money,  and 
can  rise  to  be  a  substantial  farmer  by  honest  thrift  and 
steady  industry  ?  The  best  way  of  answering  a  question 
of  this  kind  is  by  giving  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 
Within  three  miles  of  my  own  door  there  are  living  at  this 
moment  no  less  than  twelve  men,  whose  names  I  could 
give  you,  the  eldest  of  them  under  70,  who  began  life  as 
mere  boncL  fide  agricultural  labourers,  and  nothing  more, 
who  are  now  substantial  farmers  of  tracts  of  land  varying 
in  extent  from  the  size  of  Hyde  Park  down  to  a  farm  twice 
the  size  of  Bedford  Square ;  their  houses  comfortably  fur- 
nished ;  their  land  well  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine;  their  ploughs  and  harrows  and  machinery  their 
own ;  and  a  balance  in  hand  large  enough  to  work  their 
farms  without  difficulty  from  harvest  to  harvest.  The 
only  one  of  the  twelve  who  is  not  fairly  prosperous,  and 
the  only  one  who  I  think  is  not  likely  to  die  something 
more  than  solvent,  is  the  only  one  of  the  lot  who,  by  a 
lucky  or  unlucky  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  got  a  small  for- 
tune of,  I  believe,  a  thousand  pounds,  more  or  less,  left 
to  his  wife,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  suspect  is  spent. 
But  as  for  all  the  rest,  they  have  made  their  own  way  by 
sheer  dogged  perseverance,  self-denial,  and  economy ;  and 
the  same  virtues  and  habits  which  made  them  successful 
at  first  will,  I  confidently  believe,  stand  them  in  good 
stead  to  the  end.  And  it  is  my  conviction  that  if  the 
property  of  many  anotner  dozen  farmers  within  the 
same  area,  and  the  property  of  those  twelve  were  brought 
into  the  market  to-morrow  morning,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  big  men  who  are 
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reputed  to  be  important  personages  in  the  wilderness, 
would  be  found  to  realize  not  so  many  times  over  the 
proceeds  of  the  property  of  those  twelve  smaller  farmers 
who  themselves  have  literally  risen  from  the  plough,  have 
lived  for  the  larger  portion  of  their  lives  on  weekly  wages, 
have  had  experience  of  the  times  when  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  in  a  far,  far  worse  condition  than  he  is  now,  or 
than  I  hope  he  ever  will  be  again.  Yet  these  men  live  on, 
and  are  by  no  means  the  discontented  grumblers,  but 
the  thrifty,  cheery,  plucky,  homely  peasantry  that  I  hope 
will  always  be  found  in  the  wilderness  as  long  as  there  is 
work  to  be  done,  and  wages  to  be  earned. 

To  conclude,  I  have  said  that  I  live  in  the  wilderness; 
yet  you  will  have  observed  that  I  don't  look  very  miser- 
able, and  that  I  am  not  very  discontented.  No!  I'm 
not.  I  have  always  held  it  as  my  doctrine  that  any  man 
to  whom  the  providence  of  God  has  assigned  a  certain 
place  in  which  he  has  to  live,  wherever  it  may  be,  is  a  fool 
if  he  does  not  like  it.  We  may  always  learn  to  hke,  and 
learn  to  love  any  place  if  we  will  only  make  up  our 
minds  to  like  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Moreover,  I 
should  be  doing  a  grievous  injustice  to  the  wilderness  if 
I  allowed  you  here  to  take  it  into  your  heads  that  you 
have  all  the  plums  in  the  pudding  of  life  and  we  have 
only  the  dough.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  exactly 
the  other  way. 

You  can  ride  in  a  penny  'bus  or  a  two-penny  tram, 
or  a  half-penny  steamer,  and  go  ever  such  a  way 
for  a  song.  Why  do  you  go  ever  such  a  way?  To 
get  into  what  you  call  the  country — to  get  into  the  fresh 
air  and  see  the  grass.  Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  live 
eighteen  miles  off  a  hansom  cab,  and  I  believe  there  is 
not  a  tramcar  within  fifty  miles  of  my  door.  We  in  the 
wilderness  have  no  need  to  go  ever  such  a  way  to  get  ou. 
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of  the  smoke  and  fog,  and  to  get  among  the  flowers. 
Why,  every  ditch  near  me  was  full  of  primroses  when  I 
left  home  yesterday ;  and  as  for  fogs,  I  never  saw  a  Lon- 
don fog,  a  real  genuine  rich,  oily,  yellowy  one,  till  five  or 
six  years  ago,  and  that  genuine  article  does  not  seem  to 
me  quite  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  which  a  man  need  hanker  after.  You 
go  in  a  penny  boat  to  Battersea  Park,  just  to  see  a  bird 
upon  the  tree,  a  jackdaw  that  looks  out  of  heart,  or  a 
sparrow  that  says  "  peep  ! "  I  could  put  out  my  hand  at  my 
bedroom  window  and  rob  the  martin's  nest  if  I  was  such  a 
wretch  as  to  wish  to  do  it ;  and  once  I  was  for  six  weeks 
forbidden  from  opening  that  window  because  some  tom- 
tits had  taken  it  into  their  silly  little  heads  to  build  in  the 
groove  that  the  weights  of  the  sash  move  in.  As  for  the 
wrens,  they  wake  me  up  in  the  morning  often  and  often. 
Don't  know  what  a  wren  is  ?  No  !  I  dare  say  you  don't  I 
Then  there  are  blackbirds  that  build  in  my  garden  bushes, 
and  thrushes.  Last  year  I  knew  of  five  broods  of  thrushes 
that  were  hatched,  not  one  of  them  as  far  off  my  library 
window  as  I  am  from  the  end  of  this  hall.  And  the  larks 
and  the  woodpeckers.  One  lark,  in  a  delicious  outbreak 
of  gladness  because  Mrs.  Lark  got  up  this  morning  and 
found  five  little  Miss  Larks  in  the  nest,  actually  tried  to 
get  up  to  heaven  and  tell  the  angels  all  about  it  in  a  hymn 
of  praise ;  but  like  many  another  too  audacious  climber  he 
only  got  up  a  very  little  way,  and  then  dropped  down  like 
an  arrow  that  has  spent  itself,  and  fell  back  into  his  home 
again,  the  home  of  his  earthly  love.  And  to  hear  the  wood- 
peckers laugh,  and  to  watch  those  sly  old  rogues  of  rooks 
holding  parliaments ;  and  the  linnets  and  the  bullfinches 
and  the  redpoles,  and  all  the  feathered  creatures'  concert. 
What!   Your  Ballad  Concert  Society  come  near  that? 
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Not  they !  As  to  the  nightingales,  I  dare  not  speak  of 
them ;  we  are  getting  out  of  our  depth  there.  A  man  who 
has  never  stood  under  a  hedge  and  heard  a  nightingale 
chuckling  in  rich  religious  glee,  or  wail  its  long  secret  of 
sad  unsatisfied  desire,  or  with  a  gracious  self-restraint  lest 
its  melody  should  be  too  much  for  human  hearts  and 
human  ears, — that  man  could  no  more  understand  what 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  is  than  he  can  explain  what 
the  man  in  the  moon  is  thinking  of. 

Then  the  sweet  air  we  breathe,  the  perfume  of  the  new 
mown  hay,  the  rich  refreshing  scent  of  the  new  ploughed 
furrow,  the  surprise  of  fragrance  that  startles  you  as  you  go 
by  a  bank  where  the  violets  seem  to  have  turned  out  sud- 
denly to  stare  at  you ;  and  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  the 
blessed  broad,  round,  clear  expanse  of  illimitable  blue, 
quivering  with  eddies  of  palpitating  heat  in  the  noon,  ruddy 
with  the  miracles  of  gorgeous  splendour  at  the  dawn,  all 
alive  with  stars  that  glitter  and  twinkle,  or  seem  to  look 
quietly  at  you  in  the  midnight ;  and  all  the  real  clouds — 
none  of  the  mock  clouds,  adulterated  articles,  more  smut 
and  smoke  than  cloud !  You  townspeople  don't  know 
what  sky  and  clouds  mean.  Sky  !  Why  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night  I  see  four  times  as  much  sky  as  you 
do.  You  don't  believe  that  ?  You  may  easily  test  me  now 
or  to-morrow  morning.  Turn  out  at  the  door  there,  and 
if  you  wanted  to  see  the  sky  where  would  you  look  for  it  ? 
"  Where  ?  why  over  head  to  be  sure."  Yes  !  "  To  be 
sure,*'  because  the  houses  and  the  roofs  are  in  the  way 
of  your  looking  anywhere  else.  We  in  the  wilderness 
can  see  the  sky  on  the  level  of  our  ankles,  and  all  round 
us,  covering  us,  embracing  us  with  its  heavenly  glories. 
We  see  the  sun  rise  in  the  heavens  a  couple  of  hours 
before  you  can  set  eyes  upon  him     For  us,  the  sun 
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and  the  moon  and  the  stars  are  not  darkened,  and  the 
clouds  return  after  the  rain.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you 
believe  that  you  have  it  all  your  own  way,  and  we  in  t'.ic 
wilderness  have  nothing  to  boast  of. 

"  Ah !  But  you  just  now  confessed  it  was  dull,  and  was 
getting  duller."  Yes,  I  did.  But  suppose  a  man  is  a  dull 
old  dog  himself,  what's  the  use  of  bringing  him  into  a 
kennel  of  frisky  young  puppies,  who  are  all  for  larks  and 
pranks  that  he  is  past  learning?  A  man  must  accept  his 
lot,  making  the  best  of  it;  and  as  I  don't  advise  you 
to  come  and  settle  down  in  the  wilderness,  for  you  would 
go  melancholy  mad  in  three  months,  so  I  should  most 
strongly  dissuade  ray  people  from  coming  and  taking  a 
house  among  you  and  looking  out  for  a  job  in  Wapping 
or  Islington,  or  the  Seven  Dials.  I  know  what  would 
happen,  you'd  stare  at  my  bumpkins,  and  wink  at  one 
another,  and  very  shrewdly  say — "  I  wonder  how  long  it 
will  be  before  that  chaw-bacon  will  wish  himself  back 
again  among  the  clods  ?  "  Even  already  I  feel  here  to- 
night as  shy  as  a  squirrel  in  Oxford  Street ;  thei'e  are  no 
trees  to  run  up,  and  all  you  people  are  looking  at  me  1 
Ought  I  to  be  here  at  all  with  so  little  to  tell,  and  so  little 
to  teach  ? 

*  4:  *  4:  4c  4e 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  good  man,  whose  name 
was  John  the  Baptist.  He  too  lived  in  the  wilderness,  and 
as  long  as  he  kept  himself  there  he  was  in  his  place,  and 
a  very  popular  personage,  whom  the  masses  ran  after  in 
their  thousands,  and  they  went  out  to  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  he  did  them  a  great  deal  of  good.  But  in  an 
evil  hour,  some  townsfolk  went  and  got  the  weak  side  of 
him,  and  told  him  he  was  quite  lost  and  thrown  away  in 
the  wilderness,  and  he  ought  to  come  and  lift  up  his  voice 
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among  the  multitudes,  and  address  the  dwellers  in  the 
street,  witness  against  their  vices,  and  enlighten  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  city  folks,  whom  it  was  ten  times  more 
worth  his  while  to  lecture  to  than  it  was  to  preach  to  the 
dull  people  in  the  wilds.  And  that  silly  prophet  went 
accordingly,  and  he  went  away  from  the  wilderness,  where 
he  was  at  home,  and  settled  in  the  city  where  he  was 
quite  strange.  And  what  was  the  end  of  it  ?  Why  only 
just  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  When  the 
prophet  came  to  the  city  folks  they  said,  **  Pooh  !  He's 
no  prophet  at  all,  and  he  talks  nonsense,  and  he  talks 
badly,  and  he'd  much  better  go  back  among  the  reeds 
shaken  by  the  wind  ! "  But  ah,  my  friends,  in  this  life 
there  is  no  going  back,  and  so  John  the  Baptist  had  to 
pay  for  hte  mistake  very  dearly,  and  Herod  the  king 
brought  the  prophet's  career  to  an  end  by  chopping  oflF 
his  head. 

Alack,  it  is  an  old  story  of  no  very  happy  augury — 
John  the  Baptist  is  not  the  only  preacher  in  the  wilder- 
ness who  has  been  lured  into  the  city  and  there  lost 
his  head. 
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Wild  Nature  Won  by  Kindness.  ^^^  ^"- 

/  Brightwen, 

Vice-President  ot  the  Selborne  Society.  With  Illustrations 
by  the  Author,  and  F.  Carruthers  Gould.  Second 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  Mrs.  Brightwen  chats  in  the  most  delightful  fashion.  .  .  .  Those  who  care 
for  a  loving  observation  of  winged  life,  will  find  much  to  please  and  amuse 
them ." — Graphic. 

Santa  Claus   on  a    Lark,  j'jd  other  Christmas 

'     Stones.     By  Washing- 
ton Gladden.     Illustrated.     Foolscap  410.,  cloth,  6s. 

Daddy  Jake,  the  Runaway  ;   ^^^^  ^^^^l[  ^'^'J^l' 

By  "Uncle  Remus"  (Joel  Chandler  Harris).  Many 
Illustrations.  Medium  410.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  (Uniform 
with  "The  Brownies.") 

When  Mother  was  Little.  ByS.p  yorke.  Thir- 

teen  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  Henry  J,  Ford.     Small  square  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


TThe    RllttPrflv  •     ^^'  Nature,  Development,  and  Attributes. 

•    *     By  John  Stuttard.     Dedicated   to   Sir 

John  Lubbock,  Bart.    Illustrated.    Fcap.  8vo.,  limp  cloth,  is. 

-ffisop's  Fables  for  Little  Readers :  JJ'/^f  ^l 

THUR  Brookfield.  Twenty-fivc  Illustrations  by  Henry 
J.  Ford.  Small  4to.,  cloth,  3  s.  6d. 

"  Ib  their  present  shape,  the  fables  should  be  very  popular  among  the  inmates  of 
the  nursery,  more  particularly  as  they  are  illustrated  with  nearly  thirty  clever 
drawings  by  Henry  Ford,  which  are  beautifully  printed  in  monochrome." 

Scottish  Leader. 

The  Brownies  :  Their  Book.   \y  ^^^^  ,^°^- 

Reprinted  from 
St.  Nicholas^  with  many  new  Poems  and  Pictures. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  4to.,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

New   Fairy  Tales  from   Brentano.    \^\l^ 

by  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker,  and  Pictured  by  F. 
Carruthers  Gould.  Eight  Full-page  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions. Square  8vo.,  illustrated,  paper  boards,  cloth  back, 
58. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

"  A  xeally  charming  collection  of  stories." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Brentano.  l'''^^  in  English  by 

J  Kate    p  reiligrath 

Kroeker.  Illustrated  by  F.  Carrxjthers  Gould.  Popular 
Edition.     Sq.  imp.  i6mo.,  3s.  6d. 

"  An  admirable  translator  in  Madame  Kroeker,  and  an  inimitable  illustrator  in 
Mr.  Carruthers  Govld."— Truth. 

In  the  Time  of  Roses  :  ^Tf^*^  °^  '^.^  ^"TT* 

1  old  and  Illustrated  by 
Florence  and  Edith  Scannell,  Author  and  Artist  of 
"  Sylvia's  Daughters."  Thirty-two  Full-page  and  other 
Illustrations.     Sq.  imp.  i6mo.,  cloth,  58. 

"A  very  charming  siory."—  Scotsman. 
"  A  delightful  Sloiy."— Punch. 


Prin<-^    Pf^f^rl^CQ  •     ^    Fairy-Folk     Story-Book.       By    the 
rillll^C    IT  CCIlCbS.     jj^^     Margaret    Collier    (Madame 

Galletti  di  Cadilhac),  Author  of  "  Our  Home  by  the 
Adriatic."  Illustrated  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier.  Sq. 
imp.  i6mo.,  cloth,  5s. 

"  Delightful  in  style  and  fancy." — Scotsman. 

••  A  volume  of  charming  stories." — Saturday  Review. 

T^Up    RirH's    Nf<?t     ^^^  other  Sermons  for  Children  of  all 
'   Ages.   By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  D.D., 
Author  of  "  Expositions,"  &c.     Cheap  and  Popular  Edition. 
Imp.  i6mo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  These  beautiful  discourses  were  addressed  to  children  of  all  ages,  and  must 
have  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many  youthful  listeners." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Arminius  Vambgry:    ^\^:^\;tJ^r'^-i 

Introductory  Chapter  dedicated  to  the  Boys  of  England. 
Portrait  and  Seventeen  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

"  We  welcome  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  travel  that  our  boys  could  have 
possibly  placed  in  their  hands." — Schoolmaster. 

I 

Boys'   Own  Stories.     }j^  ^*^°'^^^-  Hope    Author  of 
J  "  Stones  of   Young  Adventurers, 

"  Stories  out  of  School  Time,"  &c.  Eight  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 

"  This  is  a  really  admirable  selection  of  genuine  narrative  and  history,  treated 
with  discretion  and  skill  by  the  author.  Mr.  Hope  has  not  gathered  his  stores 
from  the  highway,  but  has  explored  far  afield  in  less-beaten  tracts,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  '  Adventures  of  a  Ship-boy"  and  'A  Smith  among  Savages.'  " — Saturday  Review, 

The    Adventures    of    Robinson    Crusoe. 

Newly  Edited  after  the  Original  Editions.  Nineteen  Illus- 
trations.    Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Two  Little  Confederates,    p^  '^"°"f  •^'r'n'* 

Page.  With  eight  full- 
page  illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemble  and  A.  C.  Redwood. 
Square  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

"A  charming  story. "—American   Traveller. 
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Arcady,   for  better  for  worse 
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